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THURSDAY, MARCH 7, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon anp Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey (presiding), Metcalf, Gwinn, and 
Frelinghuysen. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; and Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battery. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Kelley ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Udall? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to state that Mr. Kelley is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor Standards and will not be 
present, but Mr. Udall and Mr. Metcalf will both be here presently 
and the information is that Mr. Gwinn of the minority will also be 
present. 

The committee will proceed. 

At this time I recognize the clerk for the purpose of offering for 
inclusion in the record at this time certain communications. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, we have received the following com- 
munications: A telegram from Willis J. Wheat, dean of the School 
of Business, Oklahoma City University, Okla.; a letter from the 
American Association of University Women, Athens Branch, Athens, 
Ohio; a letter from the Associated Taxpayers of Idaho; a letter ad- 
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dressed to the Honorable W. F. Hull, a Member of Congress, from 
Missouri, and forwarded to the subcommittee by Mr. Hull, from 
Arthur V. Burrowes, president of the Missouri Public Expenditure 
Survey ; a letter from the Charleston, W. Va., branch, American As- 
sociation of University Women; a letter from the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah; and a letter from the 
College Park Chapter, American Association of University Women, 
College Park, Md. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Contrary to previous wires you have received Mr. Steve Stahl of the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditures Council most emphatically represented my opinion on 
Federal Aid to Education. 

Wiis J. WHEAT, 
Dean, School of Business, Oklahoma City University. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
ATHENS BRANCH, 
Athens, Ohio, March 4, 1957. 
Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Simm: The Athens branch of the American Association of University 
Women is pleased that President Eisenhower, in his congressional message 
of January 28, 1957, requested that Federal funds be distributed to the States 
for school building purposes. 

While we do believe that each State should finance its own educational pro- 
gram so far as possible, we further strongly believe that educational opportuni- 
ties should be equal in all States. Therefore, we feel that States should be 
given Federal assistance in meeting their school building needs in this present 
emergency period. 

We do sincerely appreciate the constructive attitude toward educational 
matters displayed by you and the members of your important committee. 

We trust that you will support President Eisenhower in his request for 
Federal funds to be distributed to the States to meet their emergency school 
building needs. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ERMA ANDERSON, President. 
ESTHER K. STAATS, 
Mrs. Lorin C. Staats, 
Education Chairman. 


ASSOCIATED TAXPAYERS OF IDAHO, 
Boise, Idaho, February 22, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BaILey, 
Chairman of Subcommittee, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The Associated Taxpayers of Idaho have recently completed a school 
building survey in the State of Idaho covering a period from 1950 until the 
present, and projecting possible needs to 1960. Questionnaires were sent to the 
superintendent of each of the Idaho school districts asking that they furnish 
the number of schoolrooms built since 1950, schoolrooms under contract at the 
present time and projecting their estimated needs to 1960. 

Feeling that the information would be of value to your committee in its de- 
liberations, we wish to submit the following data summarizing the information 
received from the superintendents. 
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Although the school building needs in Idaho have created a heavy burden in 
bonded debt and expenditures from current tax levies, the school-plant needs 
of Idaho have been met and can continue to be met with present bonding and 
levying capacities for capital outlay without aid from other than Idaho sources 
of revenue. 

There has been $47,075,616 expended for new school buildings since 1950 for 
a total of 1,775 schoolrooms. These figures include $6,849,142 or 234 rooms being 
built or under contract at the present time. School superintendents estimate 
that 1,417 new schoolrooms will be needed by 1960, 636 new rooms for increased 
enrollment and 781 to replace old schoolrooms. It is estimated that the new 
buildings needed by 1960 will cost $32,929,500 or $23,238 per room. 

The data is compiled from questionnaires sent to all school districts in 
Idaho. There was an 80 percent return in answer to the questionnaire, repre- 
senting 97.82 percent of the total enrollment of Idaho at September 15, 1956. 

The average cost per room for all school buildings built since 1950 was $26,521. 
In many cases, this cost includes gymnasiums, high-school laboratories, and other 
special rooms which are considered a part of a school plant. Per room cost esti- 
mates by 1960, according to the questionnaires, are about $3,000 less per room 
than the period since 1950. 

On strictly an estimate of 30 pupil enrollment per room basis, the new rooms 
needed since 1950 would be 1,171 compared to 1,541 rooms built, indicating that 
many classrooms have been replaced. Consolidation has been a contributing 
factor in this regard. 

Increased enrollment by 1960, as estimated by the superintendents, will re- 
quire 636 new classrooms at an estimated cost of $14,779,368. During the same 
period, it is the desire to replace 781 obsolete rooms with new rooms at a cost 
of $18,150,182. 

The following table, summarizing the questionnaire data, shows that Idaho 
has done a great deal to cope with the educational housing problem but that a 
great deal more will be necessary by 1960. 


ee, OI, TORRE, ee Bc ea icininhcienectcn ainsi tsteebais totes aah ca eg apenas 1, 541 
New rooms under contract now........-~_-....-.- itnenticaitiedtiainete 23 
Cost of new Walldingsd eiieé 1000.8 ee eS $40, 226, 474 
Cost of new buildings under contract____--_-__-_-------~ Sai eah ba ae 6, 849, 142 
cece eo ca es ae eee eee ea niece edcasae packs alee wedi coened pineal ta iene ewes 47, 075, 616 
Estimated new rooms by 1960: 
rw See eer Gin erd mn Ge nd ee ee 636 
TO PEMIRCe OIG POUMS. ce ete Nt a 781 
Wetimatsd Coes by 10005. 2. 2c So See Jo i ee Le $32, 929, 500 


FINANCIAL CAPACITY 


Statewide, according to present assessed valuations and current bonding ¢a- 
pacity statutes, the total bonding limit in Idaho for all districts is $86,929,259. 
The bonded debt at June 30, 1956, was $37,181,745, as reported in the financial 
summary issued by the State department of education. This shows that state- 
wide, there is a remaining capacity of $49,757,514 or 57 percent of the total State 
capacity. This implies that there is ample bonding capacity in Idaho to care for 
future building, $32.9 million mentioned above, with $16.8 million to spare. 

However, there are districts which are hard pressed for the bonding capacity 
to build for present needs. Such districts as Caldwell class A in Canyon County, 
which has only 5 percent of its bonding capacity remaining, and Parma in the 
same county has only 1.80 percent. Yet Canyon County has $1,938,093 or nearly 
39 percent of the total county capacity left. Much of the remaining capacity is 
held by common school districts which have not reorganized and whose high- 
school students are housed by reorganized districts. On January 30, 1956, Cald- 
well High School had 102 nonresident students which is nearly 13 percent of the 
enrollment in the Caldwell High School. Bannock, Canyon, Kootenai, and Mini- 
doka are 4 counties which have less than 40 percent of the countywide bonding 
capacity available for school building replacement or expansion. The regular 
retirement of bonded debt as shown below will have the effect of increasing the 
available bonding capacity. The table shows the trend of bonded debt since 1950, 
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debt retirement and interest, capital outlay from current revenues and bond 
proceeds. 


| Capital outlay year ended June 30 
| Bonded debt , Debt service 





at June 30 at June 30 | 
| School plant | Current | Bond pro- 
levy revenue ceeds 

| 
i ae : be $13, 743,068 | $1, 424, 490 
1951__- coaeeak ibis i 17, 271, 912 | 1, 567, 554 | | ; | 
1952... : 20, 369, 600 1, 690, 9RO $1, 194, 784 
We. 252. eed | 22 198,875 | 2, 058, O85 | 2, 187, 110 | 
ee ee Eee tkvetbin den, CSO 2, 040, 347 $273, 175 | 3, 066, 760 | 
1955 a a aminnwsi 32,616 497 2, 522, 467 | 108, 047 | 1, 771, 969 | 6, 891, 765 
Pace anise ecilen | 37,165, 496 2, 947, 278 | $42, 725 1, 796, 884 | 7, 641, 932 


oa | | | 


1 Not se gregated. 


Source: Idaho State Department of Education. 


Capital outlay in the above table represents outlay for school plant fixtures 
as well as transportation equipment, which partly accounts for the difference 
between the total here and the total expended as reported by the questionnaires. 

We feel that the above information clearly shows that Idaho does not need 
Federal aid for construction of high-school and elementary-school facilities 
under consideration by your committee. 

Sincerely, 
Max Yost, Ezrecutive Manager, 


Missovurt Pusiic ExpenDItURE SURVEY, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 20, 1957. 
Hon. W. R. Hvtrt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Brit: Were it not for the tremendous demand which has been arti- 
ficially generated for Federal subsidy of school construction, it would seem in- 
credible that Congress should even consider the pending construction subsidy 
legislation. 

There is no need for Federal subsidy. That local school districts together with 
the States in which they are located have ample resources and taxing powers to 
finance public schools was confirmed in the findings of United States Commission 
on Inter-Governmental Relations. It was borne out also in the final report of 
the White House Conference on Education, which after holding discussion meet- 
ings with school people and patrons all over the country reported to the Presi- 
dent that no State represented at the conference had demonstrated a financial 
incapacity to build the schools it will need during the next 5 years. 

In Missouri, the resources to do whatever needs to be done for schools are 
available. Missouri can and is taking care of its school building needs. It does 
not need Federal aid. School construction expenditures have been increasing 
year after year and are expected to continue apace. 

It has not even been necessary for our State government to give any general 
school construction aid. At present the State engages in only a minor program 
of building aid to encourage school reorganization. Should local school dis- 
tricts’ remedies be exhausted there remains the alternative of general State aid 
for school building that could be utilized in Missouri before calling for Federal 
help. Combined State and local resources could meet any conceivable school 
building needs. 

In Missouri it would cost more, not less, to supply school building needs by 
either of the two pending Federal subsidy proposals than if Missouri built her 
own schools. Under H. R. 1 Missouri would pay in $1.10 for every $1 it got back 
and under the administration bill, Missouri would pay $1.38 for every $1 it 
received. 

It is sometimes said that States having greater wealth should help the poorer 
States but a study by the New Jersey Taxpayers Association has revealed that 
of the total money paid by the 48 States to support existing Federal aid programs 
only 23 percent of it is redistributed to the needier States. 77 percent is tax 
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money paid by the State which travels to Washington and returns to the same 
State, less cost of administration. 

It is naive to expect Federal control not to follow Federal financing of public 
schools. Publie schools are thoroughly established as a local and State function 
peculiarly adapted to local control. That is an American tradition that should 
not be dropped but it will inevitably be lost once Federal control gets its foot 
n the door. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHur V. Burrowes, President. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
CHARLESTON BRANCH, 
Charleston, W. Va., March 2, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Barven: The Charleston Branch, AAUW, is intensely interested in 
legislation pertaining to education. It feels that Federal aid to school construc- 
tion is one means of providing adequate educational facilities for the school 
children of America. 

Any support that you can give the Federal aid to school construction bill will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) Vrreinta L. Rosson, 
Legislative Chairman. 


SALT LAKE Ciry CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 19, 1957. 
Mr. Frep G. Hussey, 
Clerk, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Hussey: We wish to take this opportunity of expressing our oppo- 
sition to the Federal intervention in school construction and to ask that this type 
of an appropriation be avoided particularly this session of the Congress when 
the budget proposals are already inflated to a point which in our opinion will 
affect the Nation adversely. 

While Utah is rated as one of the poorest States of the Union through the 
efforts of the local school districts supplemented by appropriations from the 
State each biennium school building programs have been handled in what we 
consider and I believe the educators would have to consider as a most satis- 
factory manner. 

Whenever a school district feels it is in a position to attempt to finance the 
classroom units which are necessary the State supplements the money neces- 
sary to provide the classroom units and to date I know of no school district in 
the State of Utah that is being deprived of essential school units due to lack of 
funds available either on a local level or a State level. 

The program under which Utah is operating was developed under a joint com- 
mittee of educators and taxpayers and the committee is continuing to function 
and recommending wherever necessary State participation. 

We are hopeful the measures proposing Federal aid to school construction will 
be defeated. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gus P. BAcKMAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
COLLEGE PARK BRANCH, 
University Park, Md., March 4, 1957. 
rhe Honorable GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Labor and Education Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Barpen: The College Park Branch American Association of Univer- 

sity Women is an educational organization interested in adequate housing facili- 


c 


es for our increasing number of schoolchildren. We believe the Federal Govern- 
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ment, without interfering with the rights of the separate States, can make a real 
contribution to this effort. We further believe that such legislation should be 
passed wihout any crippling amendments. 

Therefore, we should like to urge your committee to give a favorable report on 
a measure providing for Federal aid for school construction. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MURIEL STELZER 
Mrs. R. O. Stelzer, 
Chairman of Legislation. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair would like to impress upon the witnesses the 
necessity for as speedy presentation as possible. We have a total of 
four witnesses this morning, representing chamber of commerce 
groups from four separate States and we would like to give them this 
opportunity to be heard. We would like to be as courteous as possible 
in permitting them to bring out the facts which they desire to present. 

At the same time, we unfortunately have a session of the House at 
11 o’clock. The Chair intends to go over and ask permission for the 
committee to continue to sit while the House is in session so that we 
will not be violating the rules of the House. 

It may be possible that the witnesses brief their oral arguments and 
not take the time necessary to read all of the details of their presenta- 
tion but offer it for inclusion in the record as a part of their testimony. 

At this time the committee will hear from Harry A. Stansbury, man- 
aging director of the State Chamber of Commerce of West Virginia. 

“You may further identify yourself, Mr. Stansbury, and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF H. A. STANSBURY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, WEST 
VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Stanspury. Mr. Chairman, I am H, A. Stansbury and I am 
managing director of the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 

I have filed with the clerk complete copies of our statement along 
with several exhibits of a statistical nature. 

Our purpose in testifying today is to supplement the testimony we 
presented to the House Committee on Education and Labor on April 
20, 1955. To the greatest possible extent duplicative assertions will 
be avoided. Other witnesses will, of course, fully describe the threats 
posed by these “Federal aid” measures to the maintenance of essen- 
tial local and State control of our established public-school systems, 
hence our testimony will relate wholly to the effects of these proposals 
in the State of West Virginia. 

We oppose Federal aid to West Virginia or any other State for 
school construction on the following grounds: 

First, the estimates of need are grossly exaggerated. 

The need for additional school facilities in West Virginia is prov- 
ably neither so great nor so urgent as to overtax av: ailable local re- 
sources, yet West Virginia is generally rated in the pending bills as 
the sixth most needy of all the States. In the past 10 years ee 
enrollment has increased only 10 percent in West Virginia, and is now 
virtually stationary, as is the State’s population. It seems perfectly 
clear that the estimates of school building needs secured from West 
Virginia by the United States Office of Education in 1951-52 were not 
based as they should have been upon the carefully considered and 
authoritative statements of the duly elected, active, and responsible 
school boards of West Virginia’s 55 counties. 
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This so-called school facility survey of 1951-52 is on its official face 
a mere list of desires entered on questionnaires by schoolteachers, 
without collaboration or review by the elected county school boards. 
Yet these 1951-52 estimates and projections from them are the sole 
and only basis for the claims of need which are being used in the 
Congress as they were in 1954 and in 1955 to grossly exaggerate both 
the needed number and the prospective cost of schoolrooms in West 
Virginia. We have been amazed to learn that such unsubstantiated 
data are now and have been accepted by Members of Congress without 
question or investigation. It truly seems incredible that the United 
States Congress should seriously consider any proposal so flimsily 
supported by factual and authoritative testimony. 

Second, $24 million expended for school construction from 1932 to 
1949, 

Dr. W. W. Trent, at that time superintendent of West Virginia 
schools, testified formally before a subcommittee similar to this on 
October 7, 1954, and on page 129 of the printed report of these hear- 
ings, he is quoted as follows: “From 1932 to 1949 there was practically 
no school construction whatsoever” in West Virginia. Fortunately 
however, the official annual reports of the State superintendent of 
schools are available for the 17-year period ending June 30, 1949, and 
from these we have tabulated the actual expenditures made for school 
construction purposes from revenues derived from current and per- 
manent improvement levies in the 55 counties during these 17 years. 
These official reports show that such revenues prov ided new buildings 
costing $9,050,373; accounted for additions to old buildings costing 
$1,765,639 : paid for alterations in old buildings costing $1,737,828, and 
for land costs of $2,007,933, a total from these sources of $14,736,168. 

teports of the State tax commissioner show that $9,318,000 of 
school building bonds were also issued during this 17-year period with 
the proceeds used exclusively for school construction purposes in the 
counties where issued. This is an aggregate expenditure of $24 mil- 
lion made for school construction in the very years when Dr. Trent 
formally asserted that “practically no school construction” took place. 
It scarcely seems necessary to point out that the costs of Rae 
construction, particularly in the 1930’s were perhaps one-half a 
great per unit as present- day costs, hence the results secured from this 
continuing and extensive building program were unquestionably very 
substantial and may have accounted for as many as 1,500 new school- 
rooms during a period when net enrollment declined 25,054. 

Third, West Virginia is doing the job without Federal aid or inter- 
ference. 

In the 5 years following that in which the alleged school facility 
survey of 1951-52 was made, the people of West Virginia nevertheless 
authorized the issue of school building bonds and the school boards 
devoted current or special school revenues to the building of new 
school plants containing 2,019 classrooms; they also added 1,300 
classrooms by completely remodeling and enlarging existing school 
plants and in this same period they have completely modernized an 
additional 743 classrooms. As a result, 122,000, or 26 percent of the 
entire elementary and secondary enrollment of 458,000 pupils were 
being taught at the beginning of the current school year in 4,062 
wholly new or completely modernized schoolrooms. 
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However inflated and unreliable the school facility survey of 1951- 
52 may have been, it cited the need for only 2,823 new classrooms to 
replace those the teachers regarded as “obv iously unsatisfactory” and 
it may therefore be a mere coincidence that the people of West Virginia 
have subsequently provided 3,319 new classrooms and modernized 
743 others. It is appropriately noted here that another 16 percent, or 

73,000 of the currently enrolled West Virginia school pupils are being 
saiagghet in 3,439 other new or completely modernized rooms provided 
in the aula 6-year period, 1946-51, inclusive. 

We report with pride that, all told, 195,000 or 42 percent of the 
total present enroliment of West Virginia’s elementary and secondary 
school pupils are housed in schoolrooms less than a dozen years old. 
This building and modernization program of the past 11 years has 
prov ided a total of 6,501 schoolrooms; it has cost $84,627 ,000, and the 
program continues during the current school year with $3,800,000 of 
county bond funds in hand on July 1, 1956; with $2,066,000 of such 
bonds having been approved and issued subsequently, and with more 
than $6 million of current or special revenues budgeted for buildings 
all of which adds up to another $12 million being expended by the 55 
county school boards for school construction during the 1956-57 
school year. The people of West Virginia are fully facing up to the 
responsibilities in the matter of building their own schools without 
Federal help. 

Fourth, local resources are ample and readily available. 

Despite these great, costly, and we believe adequate improvements 
of the recent past, school building bond capacity aggregating $68 mil- 
lion is presently idle in West Virginia, and is immediately available 
when and if the people of any county school distric decide that their 
share of these bonds are needed for additional school buildings. In 
22 of the State’s 55 counties where generally low assessments of prop- 
erty prevail, and where such assessments aggregate a stupendous $1.2 
billion, not a single dollars’ worth of the permissible $36 million of 
school building bonds is outstanding as of this very moment. In 12 
other counties with property lightly assessed at $521 million, the total 
of outstanding school building bonds is today a relatively nominal 
$2,854,000, all ‘of which were issued prior to 1950 and are not charged 
to the permissible 3 percent under the 1950 constitutional amendment. 
Nothing whatsoever prevents the people in these 12 counties from issu- 
ing $15 600, 000 of school building bonds right now if they so desire. 
These 34 completely debt-free counties contain property assessed at 
$1,721,000,000, or slightly more than half of the State’s wealth. In 
only 5 of the State’s remaining 21 counties does the school building 
bond capacity approach exhaustion and in each of these comparatively 
small counties comprehensive countyside building programs have been 
carried out during the past 6 years with bond issues aggregating $6,- 
391,000. During “the past 6 years the other 16 counties have issued 
$3.4. 782,000 of school bonds to conduct great and, we believe, adequate 
building programs, but even so they now have idle building bond 
capacity of $14,191,000 available for any proven need. ‘To sum up, 
it is completely clear that the people of West Virginia have either 
done the school building job in the comparatively recent past or they 
today have easy access to adequate resources for building such schools 
as they may now or in the early future need and freely elect to provide 
for their children without Federal aid. 
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Fifth, West Virginia should not be forced to aid richer States. 

Since not 1 of West Virginia’s 55 county school districts can meet 
any reasonable means test to qualify for allocations of Federal aid for 
seal construction ; since ours is admittedly one of the poorest of all 
the 48 States—we rank 40th in per capita income and last in many 
other categories—it seems ridiculous that the Congress should be seri- 
ously proposing to increase either the Federal tax or debt burden of 
West Virginia to provide schools for richer States, or to reward with 
new schools at Federal expense those West Virginia counties which 
have failed or refused to use their own ample resources even sparingly 
for the purpose. 

Official data provided in appended exhibits: In support of the fore- 
going and following assertions, copies of the following exhibits are 
attached to and made a part of this statement: 

Exhibit A, school building bonds issued by West Virginia’s 55 
counties, 1925-56; exhibit B, school enrollment, 1946-47 and 1956-57, 
and construction outlay for 1955-56 ; exhibit C, State aid versus county 
efforts to finance schools, 1956-57 ; exhibit D, levy rates laid on prop- 
erty by boards of education for 1956-57; exhibit E, nonutility prop- 
erty assessments versus tax commissioner’s appraisals, 1956 ; ‘exhibit 
F, West Virginia’s rank with other States in income and school ex- 
penditures; exhibit G, school construc tion eupencitures, July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1956; exhibits H-1 to H-5, the 1951-52 school facility sur- 
vey and its projections: exhibit I, sctieol construction expenditures, 
July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1949; and exhibit J, State and local revenues 
per pupil by counties for 1956-57. 


NEW WOOD COUNTY SCHOOLROOMS NOT COUNTED 


After the accompanying exhibits had been prepared, and the pre- 

ceding pages of this statement had been processed, we were greatly 
surprised to receive notice from the office of the State superintendent 
of schools to the effect that school authorities of Wood County had 
never made any report whatsoever to the State superintendent of 
schools respecting building construction expenditures made from the 
$3,700,000 Wood County building bond issue of January 1, 1955. 
While the issue of these bonds is appropriately recorded in the at- 
tached tables showing bond issues made and outstanding, the results 
in school construction are most regrettably not taken into account 
either in the exhibits or narrative statements dealing with the number 
of new or modernized schoolrooms provided in 1455 and 1956. The 
Wood County building program is not yet complete, but expenditure 
of $3,700,000 of bond proceeds may eventually provide 200 or more 
new or modernized schoolrooms, accommodating some 6,000 pupils, or 
40 percent of the Wood County enrollment. 

Only 5 of the State’s 55 counties are making maximum effort. 

A complete county-by-county analysis of the data contained in the 
accompanying exhibits will show that the people in only 5 of West 
Virginia’s 55 county school districts are making what may be called 
the maximum possible effort under the constitutional limitations 
which prevail and with the resources at hand to both build and operate 
their schools. These counties are Jefferson, Lincoln, Monongalia, 
Pleasants, and Wyoming. 
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In each of these 5 counties, the normal permissible levies as well as 
the 50 percent special school levies are being used; school building 
bonds equal to 80 percent or more of the permissible 3 percent of 
assessments have been issued and are being serviced, and assessments 
of nonutility property in each of these 5 counties are equal to or 
above the statewide average of 43 percent of the appraisals of such 
property which have been dev eloped by the State tax commissioner in 
the on-going study of property valuations which the legislature has 
financed with appropriations aggregating $914,262 since 1947. While 
these 5 counties are to be congratul: ited upon the effort they are mak- 
ing, their fine achievements must be viewed in the light of the fact 
that the tax commissioner’s appraisals of property values are in fact 
based upon 1950 reproduction costs, with allowances for depletion 
and depreciation to and including the year 1956. It is generally 
agreed that statewide assessments of nonutility property in West Vir- 
ginia are in fact equal to perhaps 35 percent of market or true and 
actual values. Furthermore, since 1952 these 5 counties have author- 
ized the issue of $6,211,000 of school building bonds from which 
countywide construction programs have been carried out. These pro- 
grams have certainly met the most insistent requirements for addi- 
tional new or remodeled schoolrooms. It may be noted finally that 
as of July 2, 1956, Jefferson County had an idle school building bond 
capacity of $92,000; Lincoln County, $169,000; Monongalia County, 
$812,000 ; Pleasants County, $165,000, and Wyoming County, $ $550,000. 


LOCAL FINANCIAL EFFORT IS REASONABLE IN EIGHT OTHER COUNTIES 


A total of eight other counties are making what may be called 
reasonable efforts to build and operate their schools. These counties 
are Berkeley, Fayette, Kanawha, Logan, Mercer, Mingo, Raleigh, and 
Wood. In Berkeley County, however, idle building bond capacity 
of $610,000 exists, and assessments of nonutility property are only 
35 percent of the tax commissioner’s appraisals; Fayette has idle 
bond capacity of $598,000 and assessments are equal to only 33 percent 
of appraisals ; Kanawha has idle bond capacity of $5,194,000 and as- 
sessments are 35 percent of appraisals; Mercer has idle bond capacity 
of $664,000 and assessments are 39 percent of appraisals; Mingo has 
idle bond capacity of $576,000 despite its $3,700,000 issue of January 
1, 1955, and assessments are only 36 percent of appraisals; Logan has 
idle bond capacity of $1,238,000 but nonutility assessments are far 
above the State average and in Raleigh, idle bond capacity is $1,161,- 
000, with assessments like those in Logan well above the State average. 

What of the 42 counties whose efforts are less than reasonable ? 

The reasonable or better effort that is being made in each of only 
13 West Virginia counties to provide ample local financial support 
for schools leaves no less than 42 counties in which the performance 
of the people in this respect is less than reasonable. In virtually all 
of these 42 counties, the issue of school building bonds is apparently 
regarded as a last resort; in many of the counties, special levies which 
can be and frequently are used for school construction purposes are 
lying dormant, and in many of these counties also a deplorably low 
ratio of property assessments to appraisals prevails. 

A careful survey of the major facts of school finance in these 42 
counties as set out in our exhibits leads inescapably to the conclusion 
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that the people in many of these counties are complacently waiting for 
the Federal aid for school construction which unfortunately has been 
noisily advertised for some years past. The very mention of Federal 
aid is a retardment to the continued high level of school construction 
which has prevailed in a number of West Virginia counties. School 
boards, taxpayers, and even school patrons are justifiably reluctant 
to rush headlong into locally iaanel school building programs when 
the Congress is repeatedly threatening distribution of free funds for 
the same purpose. The recent record of building bond approvals con- 
firms this fact. In the fiscal year 1953 the voters at county levels ap- 
proved $14 million of school building bonds; in fiscal 1954 the total 
dropped to $9.2 million; in fiscal 1955 to $3.7 million and in fiscal 
1956 to $1.2 million. The declining trend in the issue of school build- 
ing bonds indicates, first, the diminished need for new schoolrooms, 
but a substantial need for school construction undoubtedly exists in 
many counties which is being suppressed by the hope that the Congress 
will provide Federal aid for the purpose. 


CONGRESSMAN BYRD ERRS AS TO KANAWHA’S ABILITY TO BUILD ITS SCHOOLS 


In an address appearing on pages 10630 and 10631 of the Con- 
gressional Record for July 3, 1956, Congressman Robert C. Byrd of 
the Sixth West Virginia District, which consists of Boone, Kanawha, 
Logan and Raleigh Counties, made use of Kanawha County, our larg- 
est and richest, as an example of incapacity for building the class- 
rooms necessary to house its school children. The Congressman re- 
ferred to the 1952 Kanawha County building bond issue of $9,950,000, 
then states : 

The remaining bonding capacity was less than $3 million— 
and— 

In order to accommodate the schools and complete the present structures, 
practically $2 million would be required, with the result that less than $1 million 
would be left for the next 20 years. 

This is typical of the faulty reasoning many Congressmen are 
applying to this proposal. The fact is that the principal of the 
1952 Kanawha County school building bond issue is being paid off 
at the rate of $415,000 annually and assessments are rising rapidly, 
adding $910,000 to building bond capacity in 1956 alone, the con- 
sequence being that, on the very day when Congressman Byrd spoke 
on the floor of the House, idle building bond capacity in Kanawha 
County was $5,194,000 and is expected to approximate $7 million by 
July 1, 1957. School enrollment in Kanawha County has increased 
an average of only 1,000 pupils in each of the past 10 years; the 
increase for the current year is only 558 pupils; the county assessor, 
aided by an active citizens’ committee is planning to increase assess- 
ments of nonutility property in 1957 by $45 million, incidentally in- 
creasing building bond capacity by another $1,350,000 and a special 
levy election is to be held April 27, 1957, to raise $500,000 to reevaluate 
all property in the county. We respectfully submit that Congress- 
man Byrd, like many other avid advocates of Federal aid to the States 
for school construction is unduly alarmed about the ability of the 
people to build their own schools without magic aid from Washing- 
ton. I wish time permitted me to dwell at length on what Congress- 
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man Byrd obviously regards as the poverty of the people in the four 
West. Virginia counties which comprise his congressional district. 

These four counties are now producing 50 million tons of coal 
annually, worth $250 million at the mouth of the mines, with at 
least 60 percent of this vast sum going to the thousands of miners 
employed; centered in Kanawha County, the particular geographic 
object of Congressman Byrd’s concern, is the vast, , compartively new 
galaxy of chemic al plants which is indubitably one ‘of the most inspir- 
ing sights in America, and in these counties also will be found more 
than 13 billion tons of minable coal reserves, as well as vast quantities 
of other undeveloped natural resources. For anyone to assert that 
the people of any of these four counties cannot afford to build, main- 
tain and operate their own public schools is just too ridiculous for 
belief. Their virtually untapped capacity to pay for their schools is 
illustrated by the facts that in fiscal 1955-56, the people of these 4 
counties spent $9,174,612 at their State liquor stores whereas they 
will this year contribute only $8,564,707 in property taxes to the over- 
all support of their local schools. 


PERMISSIBLE SCHOOL DEBT ONLY 3 PERCENT OF ASSESSMENTS 


While the ratio of assessments of property to its “true and actual 
value” in West Virginia is most meager, the low ratio of permissible 
school debt to assessments is equally if not more restrictive. While 
the West Vi irginis 1 constitution appears to permit debt to be incurred 
by each of the 3 local subdivisions of government equal to 5 percent 
of assessments, such debt must be serviced, under other terms of the 
constitution, by levies laid within constitutional limitations, which 
means that debt can only be incurred and serviced by levies if the right 
to use these levies for other purposes is surrendered. 

In 1950, however, the people adopted an amendment to the con- 
stitution, which permits school debt equal to 8 percent of assessments 
to be serviced by levies laid outside the constitutional limitations. 
The effective school debt limit is, therefore, 3 percent of assessments. 
This effective 3 percent rate of school debt to assessments in West 
Virginia may be compared to the prevailing 10 percent in Louisiana; 

7 percent in Georgia and Pennsylvania; 5 percent in Illinois, Lowa, 
Seanhents a, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin; 4 percent in Arizona and New Mexico, and 3 
percent alsoin Michigan. School debt limits as a ratio of assessments 
are regrettably not available for other States. 


INTEREST RATES OF WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL BONDS LOWER THAN THOSE OF 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


In the course of our testimony presented to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor April 20, 1955, the question of interest rates 
on West Virginia school bonds was raised by committee members. 
The question is still pertinent, bec -ause of the bond re hase provisions 
of some of the Federal aid bills now pending in the Congress. The 
amount of the issues and the interest rates paid on et building 
bonds sold during 1955 and 1956 are as follows: Gilmer County, one 
issue, $272,000, at 2 percent and another issue, $78,000, at 214 per- 
cent; Jefferson County, one issue, $471,000, at 214 percent and an- 
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other issue, $357,000 at 254 percent; Morgan County, $483,000, 2% 
ena McDowell County, $1,300,000 at 3 percent ; Upshur Coun- 

$766,000 at 3 percent, and Wood C ounty, $3,700,000 at 21/4 per- 
ois, We welcome comparison of these interest rates with the 1955 
und 1956 interest rates on 90-day United States Treasury bills, as 
vell as on long-term bonds of the United States. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS CONFIRM THAT 1951-52 ESTIMATES ARE 
UNTRUSTWORTHY 


In support of our assertion that the school facility survey of 1951- 
52, was on its official face an utterly unreliable catalog of school- 
building needs in West Virginia, we append 5 pages of documentary 
evidence in the form of exhibits, numbered H-1 to H-5, inclusive. 
T ness exhibits i ~~ lude a quotation from Superintendent Trent’s fore- 
word of June 30, 1952, in which he states that the 1951-52 school 
facility survey was developed from questionnaires completed by 
schoolteachers rather than by duly constituted school authorities. 
Included also is a verbatim quotation from page 154 of the October 
. 1954, hearings on this subject in which Dr. Trent states that no 
other survey than that of 1951-52 had been completed and, most sig- 
nificantly, the complete printed record of these hearings fails to dis- 
close that the so-called second phase of the comprehensive school- 
facility survey was ever made a part of the record of the 1954-55 hear- 
ings as ordered. Finally the exhibits show that the answers sup- 

lied in the October 1956 questionnaire of the United States Office 
of Education are repeatedly and definitely described as mere projec- 
tions of the unverified estimates publicized in 1954-55 and earlier. No 
official has stated that a worthwhile statewide surv ey of West Vir- 
cinia school facilities has been made in recent years. 

The gist of this is that we have spent $115 million in West Virginia 
on school construction in the 24-year period 1934-56. That is an 
average of $5 million annually or currently an average of nearly $12 
aie annually for the past 6 years, and these expenditures have 
substantially met requireme nts not only as to the generally sl: res 

f school construction that prevailed in many St ates in the 1930's and 
var years but subsequently. 

Second, the $68 million of readily available evenly distributed 
sc a building bond authority and the 6 to 8 million dollars annually 

‘ing made available for school construction from the so-called per- 
manent improvement levies, the special levies and the current levies, 

s ample for present and foreseeable school construction needs in West 
Virginia. 

We contend that the estimates being used by Federal-aid advocates 
have little, if any, relation to the facts. 

Finally, we contend that the increasing talk of Federal aid hurts 
the movement to build schools in our State by the issue of bonds. 

T shall refer in that last connection to exhibit G, which is part of our 

-tatement which shows that in 1952 the voters in various counties of 
We st Virginia approved building bond issues of $10,433,000. 

In 1953 they approved such bonds in the sum of $14,010,000. In 
the year 1954, when we first had, shall we say, insistent demands for 
Federal aid and talk about giving it in Congress, the issue of school- 
building bonds in West Virginia declined from $14 million in the 
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previous year to $9,190,000 in 1954. It declined further in 1955, as 
this talk persisted, to $3,700,000, and it declined in 1956 to $1,211,000. 

Now, that is in the face, gentlemen, of completely ample authority 
under the constitution to issue bonds. 

We think that that is partially the result of the very substantial 
school-construction program that has been going on in West Virginia, 
particularly during the past 6 years since the people authorized the 
issue of school-building bonds equal to a modest 3 percent of our 
assessments and permitted their servicing outside the limitations on 
levies that prevailed. 

Mr. Barry. Would the witness attribute any of that drop in amount 
of bond issues being voted within the last year to the mounting interest 
rate ¢ 

Mr. Sranspury. I have documented that, Mr. Chairman. At the 
bottom of page 9 of our narrative statement, I deal with the interest 
rates of West Virginia school bonds. If you do not mind, it is brief 
and I will read the paragraph. 

In the course of our testimony presented to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, April 20, 1955, the question of interest rates on 
West Virginia school bonds was raised by committee members. The 
question is still pertinent because of the bond-purchase provisions 
of some of the Federal-aid bills now pending in the Congress. The 
amount of the issues and the interest rates paid on school-building 
bonds sold during 1955 and 1956 are as follows: Gilmer County, 1 
issue, $272,000, at 2 percent, and another issue, $78,000, at 214 percent; 
Jefferson County, 1 issue, $471,000, at 214 percent, and another issue, 
$357,000, at 25g percent; Morgan County, $483,000, 214 percent; 
McDowell County, $1.8 million, at 3 percent, sold in 1956; Upshur 
County, $766,000, at 3 percent; and Wood County, $3.7 million, at 214 
percent. We welcome comparison of these interest rates with the 
1955 and 1956 interest rates on 90-day United States Treasury bills, 
as well as on long-term bonds of the United States. 

We invest in both of them the modest surpluses we have and are 
earning nearly 8 percent on Treasury bills which is the highest rate 
that we paid on any issue of school bonds. 

Mr. Battery. What was the latest date of any issue, the Upshur 
County issue? 

Mr. Sranssury. I have here the July 1, 1956, report of the State 
tax commissioner that gives the dates of all those issues. You ask 
about Upshur County. I am confident that that was in 1956. No- 
vember 11, 1956, it was sold at 3 percent, $766,000. It is not one of the 
big industrial counties. There is no reason why it should command 
a specially low rate. That is at the very time when Treasury bills 
were drawing nearly 3 percent. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. 

What is the significance ? 

Mr. Barry. The significance is that West Virginia is 1 of 3 States 
out of the 48 that did not permit a default on a single bond issue 
during the depression. West Virginia ranks at the top of the list as 
far as their credit rating is concerned. You will find a bond issue of 
any kind in West Virginia backed by the property of any subdivision 
in the State and even the State’s bonds at a much lower rate than the 
average paid by any other State. I would like for the witness to 
comment on that. 
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Mr. Sranssury. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not a specialist in that. 
I have some friends who are. However, I think what you say is gen- 
erally true. I think at one time the credit of West Virginia as indi- 
cated by the rate on its tax-supported bonds was equal to or better 
than that of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Battery. That is true. 

Mr. Sranspury. That is at one time. There is this situation now, 
of course. State road bonds are general obligations. They are actu- 
ally revenue bonds, but they have a secondary backing of general 
property taxes. State road bonds sold in August for, I think, a 20- 

yercent increase over what they had sold for as recently as March. 
[ am speaking now of 1956. I think that that reflected only the trend 
of higher interest rates. I do not think that at that time, at least, 
it reflected the difficuly of the West Virginia Turnpike. 

The West Virginia Turnpike bonds, of course, are absolutely reve- 
nue bonds. They are not general obligation bonds. They are in plenty 
of difficulty as the turnpike bonds are in several other States. That 
is having—shall we say ’—a collateral effect on West Virginia bonds, 
but apparently not on school bonds. 

I do not hear too well, but I think the chairman referred to the 
so-called sinking-fund business that we have in West Virginia, the 
State sinking funds. That bolsters the credit of the smallest subdi- 
vision by the entire resources of the State. 

That is the gist of it. 

They service all the bonds. They collect the money. That is the 
first thing levied. We have this unusual situation shown in another 
of our exhibits here of outstanding bond issues. I think this is a small 
point, and I hope it will not impose on anybody’s time in belabori ing it. 
I am referring now to exhibit A, gentlemen. There are 7 or 8 bond 
issues in there. : 

For example, in the third column from the left where it shows 
$54,000 of unpaid bonds in Berkeley County issued in 1925-29, the 
money is in the hands of the sinking fund commission. It has been 
collected, you see. They have the proposition of taking their bal- 
ances and investing them. The net result is that they build up the 
fund. That is typical of, I think, 7 or 8 of those very nominal 
amounts down through there, the $53,000 for Grant County, the 
$8,000 for Greenbrier, : and so on, $438, 000 for Morgan. 

The money is in hand to pay @ ‘all of those. They cannot pay them 
until they are mature so that it has been very beneficial in bolstering 
the credit of the State. It is inconceivable to me that any provision 
for buying West Virginia school bonds would have any force, effect, 
or advantage in West Virginia. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the point I wanted to make. I thought from 
what the chairman had said some time ago that you did have some 
counties or some districts in West Virginia that could not raise funds. 
This testimony seems to indicate that they not only can but there is 
not a single exception where they are not actually selling bonds. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair would have to interrupt the gentleman from 
New York at that point. Regardless of what the witness might state 
as to the ability of the several counties of West Virginia to finance 
their schools, let me remind you that we have 1 instance in the State, 
Pendleton County, in which the Federal Government owns 64 per- 
cent of the acreage. 
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Mr. Stanssury. How much? 

Mr. Barey. Sixty-four percent of the acreage. In that particular 
instance the State of West Virginia is supplying approximately $92 
out of every $100 of the cost of operating the schools of that county. 
They could not vote enough bonds on their assessed property to build 
a four-room school building, probably. 

Mr. Sranspury. If the committee wants to give me the time, I would 
like to read a letter on that subject. I first would like to refer to the 
fact that Pendleton County is shown in the alphabetical listing on 
exhibit A—and these are taken from the official records of the State 
of West Virginia—to have not 1 cent out of outstanding school build- 
ing bonds. 

Mr. Battery. They do not have enough assessed property on which 
to issue bonds. 

Mr. Stranspury. They have $11,854,000 of assessments. I do not 
know whether you call that money in Congress but that is lots of 
money in West Virginia and on the 3 percent basis they are entitled 
to issue if they care to $355,000 worth of bonds. 

At that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn to the next 
page, exhibit B, which shows also from official sources that in the 
current year 1956-57, the budget in Pendleton County provides for 
school construction outlay of $137,218. Now, that is being done with- 
out laying a nickel’s worth of excess levies. They are laying only 
the minimum. They are not laying an improvement levy. They have 
no debt levy. They have $355,000 of idle bond capacity that would 
sell, I venture, just as well as those of Upshur County. They are not 
doing a thing except what they are doing with the generous State 
aid they get. It is not any more generous in Pendleton County than 
in a lot of other counties. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean that they are doing this out of current 
revenues and do not need to issue bonds ? 

Mr. Stanssury. Exactly. 

Mr. Gwinn. They do not need the issue of their school bonds in 
order to finance themselves. 

Mr. Stanspury. That is right. They have only 2,200 panes | in the 
whole county. After I was here 2 years ago next month I did an 
exhaustive job of investigating. I went over to Pendleton County. 
I went and looked at this magnificent new 10-room elementary school 
that would knock the eye out of anything that you can find anywhere, 
a magnificent 10-acre playground, fully equipped, one of the most 
ornate marquees that I ever saw, at the Waldorf or anywhere else, 
for the buses to drive in. Incidentally, it cost $10,000 a room. 

Mr. Gwinn. As against the so-called national average of $30,000? 

Mr. SraNsBury. $30,800, in the report that said we needed to build 
schoolrooms in West Virginia. 

I have a letter in longhand from the principal of that school telling 
how good it is. I do not want to belabor my participation here but I 
want to call your attention to exhibit C, Pendleton aemnet Do you 
see what the tax levies that thev are laying this year are according 
to their budget? $68,121 is all the money they are ‘caus in that 
county. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all they need. 
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Mr. Sranspury. Sure it is. Compare that with what they are spend- 
ing for buildings. They are spending a little more than twice that 
for buildings this year. 

Mr. Bamry. T hey could not do that without receiving State aid. 

Mr. Sranspury. I doubt it. They are getting State aid; yes. We 
have equalization of educational opportunity with a vengeance in 
West Virginia, Mr. Chairman, as you well know. We have done a 
job on that in exhibit J. Exhibit J shows that in Pendleton County 
the revenues of the current year per pupil are $221.75 without a nickel 
of excess levies, without a nickel of debt-service levies. 

Now, that compares to the national average of $295 per pupil and 
of the NEA figure. I do not know how they get it, but they ascribe 
to us the State average of $190. 

Yet, Pendleton County is getting the money to spend this much. 

When I say “levies,” in case there is misunderst: anding, the fixed 
experience on collection of taxes from levies in West Virginia during 
recent years—and it was not as good when you were there—has been 
about 97 percent. In other words, of that $36,800,000 there will prob- 
ably be $3514 million or something like that. 

Inc identally, | apologize for the familiarity with the chairman. He 
is an old friend of mine and I lapse into the vernacular. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Before we leave Pendleton, poor old Pendleton has 
been in for a good deal of mention by our chairman. I am glad to 
know that you are still good friends in spite of Pendleton. 

Mr. Sranspury. Weare. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is the Pendleton School Board or any official group in 
that county hollering for Federal aid that you know about ? 

Mr. Sranpury. I have not heard about it. I may say, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that there may have been individual superintendents, but 
one of my jobs of collateral reading are these reports of hearings that 
we have had on this subject and particularly anybody who testified 
from West Virginia. I imagine that I have done the most exhaustive 
examination of Superintendent Trent’s testimony of anybody, and I 
would like at the next opportunity to bring up another feature to deal 
with another piece of his testimony here, if I may. 

However, so far as I know, Mr. Congressman, the State superin- 
tendent of schools is the only person listed in the hearings up to date 
that are published in 1954 or 1955 who has asked for State aid for 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Gwinn. He has not asked this year; has he? 

Mr. Sranspury. Well, I know you do not intend to embarrass me, 
but he was defeated this last year for his 7th term and he is not in 
office at this time. His successor took office the 14th of January. 

Mr. Gwinn. If Pendleton can take care of itself, is there any other 
county in your State that is less able to take care of itself ? 

Mr. Stanspury. Well, there is another section of our statement that 
deals with that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then I withdraw the question. 

Mr. Sranspury. I would like to have a chance without imposing on 
the committee’s time to deal with two other things eventually. That 
will be one of them, if you care to have me do that. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all. 
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Mr. Barry. Proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Sranspury. Now, I have tried as much as possible in this state- 
ment, and I hope it is a fair job, to stay away from repetitious testimony 
that was introduced in 1955, but in 1955 we had not had an oppor- 
tunity to fully examine the claim generally made, in the testimony of 
Dr. Trent, particularly, that the schools of W est Virginia in 1949 
were so dilapidated. I think he used the phrase “chicken coops” in 
here. The phrase I intend to deal with, and this is one paragraph 
only, deals with the school construction that we had in West Virginia 
in the depression years from 1932 to 1949. 

Now, the general impression prevailed and I think it was true maybe 
in some other States that there was no decent job of school construc- 
tion done in 1932 to 1949, inclusive. I refer here to this from Dr. 
Trent’s testimony to a similar subcommittee on October 7, 1954, page 
129. Hesays: 


From 1932 to 1949 there was practically no school construction whatsoever. 


That is quoted. Now, that is not what the official reports of the 
superintendent of schools for those years says who happens to be Dr. 
Trent in every instance. These reports, and I have one here for the 
examination of anyone who is interested in central State accounting, 
and it is good, classify school expenditures for capital outlay, what is 
spent for new buildings, what is spent for additional rooms to old 
buildings, what is spent in remodeling, and what is spent for land, 
those 4 things and in those 4 categories alone during the years, and 
mind you, these are years when we got cheap construction, some of it 
possibly WPA, and in the years w hen he said there was practically no 
school construction whatever we spent $9,050,370 on new buildings. 
We spent $1,765,000 in additions to old buildings. We made altera- 
tions in old buildings costing $1,728,000 and we spent $2 million for 
land, a total of $14,736,000 spent in that period from permanent im- 
provement and other levies. 

Mr. Frevincnvysen. Mr. Chairman, [ hate to interrupt the witness, 
but in view of the fact that we really are pressed for time I wonder 
if it would not be possible to curtail this testimony in order to let the 
committee ask specific questions of the witness and then possibly get 
other representatives of other State chambers at least to make a 5- 
minute presentation before we have to leave. Much as I would like 
to have extended discussion on the part of each witness and extended 
questioning, I do not know how we have any alternative in view of 
the fact that we will be reading this bill for amendments, which will 
forbid us to sit after 11: 15 at the very latest. 

Would it be too disrespectful to the individual witnesses to limit 
them to 5 minutes apiece ? 

Mr. Gwinn. May I add this, along that same line. 

Mr. Stansbury has been one of our most resourceful witnesses. 1 
wonder if we might say or stipulate here gener: illy speaking that there 
is no fundamental dispute with Mr. St: unsbury’ s statement as he has 
filed it here. If we can agree to that then we can quote from his 
statement. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. If who could agree? 

Mr. Gwinn. If, generally speaking, on his statement here we can 
agree that there is no substantial dispute with his facts as filed. 
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Mr. Batrry. The Chair would like to say that I have some rather 
pointed questions, and I have to refute some of the gentleman’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. I have some myself. 

Mr. Batter. I want to shorten this just as much as possible. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not see how, as a responsible committee of the 
Congress who may recommend billions of dollars that the taxpayers 
have to pay, we can keep from giving these great States like West 
Virginia an opportunity to be heard. It is not very fair. 

Mr. Stanspury. May I suggest that I am going to be here until 6 
o’clock. Someone spoke of the possibility of an afternoon session. I 
am available. I do not want to stay over if I can avoid it. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Stansbury, the difficult situation is that they 
are reading two bills on the floor for an amendment and under the 
rules of the House we cannot even get unanimous consent to sit this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Gwinn. Could you stay over, Mr. Stansbury ? 

Mr. Stanssury. Well, I hate to stay over, but I could. I think it 
is tremendously important. We have not really reached the point. 

Mr. Fre.incuvuysen. In view of the fact that each witness has a 
formal statement that could stand as his views they could com- 
ment for 5 minutes and then the committee members might have a 
few minutes to question them. I do not think that is being too unfair 
to the witness because presumably in each case they have presented 
the formal case in their written statements so that I do not think we 
are shortcircuiting any great States, whether West Virginia or New 
Jersey, if we use the statements as the basis for the presentation. 

Mr. Gwinn. In view of the statement of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, I think it is a fair proposition that these witnesses who have 
statements ought all to understand that their statements will prob- 
ably never be seen again. It is like dropping them in the bottom 
of the well if you file your statement and go home. 

Mr. Batry. Is the gentleman from New York admitting that he 
does not read the proceedings of the committee ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I certainly do not read all of these proceedings, and I 
would wager that there is not a single member of this committee who 
does. 

Mr. FretincHvuyseEN. I certainly resent that, myself. It seems to 
me that the written word is more valuable than the oral word. The 
oral word may be helpful, but I think that if the witness comes here 
and talks there is no assurance that what he says is going to be written 
in the proceedings. 

Mr. Battry. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. f have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Do you have any questions, Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Battery. Do you have questions? 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. I have a number of questions and hesitate 
to take the time in view of the fact that we have a representative 
from my own State and others. I will just yield back and not ask 
any questions. . 

Mr. Bamtry. The Chair would like at this time to request permis- 
sion to include in the hearings following the testimony of Mr. Stans- 
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bury a report from the research bureau of the State Education As- 
sociation which deals with a subject similar to the ones that h: ave been 
discussed. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 2 or 3 ques- 
tions and then we will call on the delegation from New Jersey. 

Mr. Stansbury, has your State organization always been in support 
of State and local efforts in behalf of the schools back in West 
Virginia? 

Mr. Sranssury. We have been solidly behind the local efforts. 

Mr. Batrtry. I want to ask you about 2 or 3 instances. 

Have you not opposed teachers’ salaries and current expense funds 
for the public schools at several sessions of the State legislature since 
1949 ¢ 

Mr. Stanspury. We have been entirely conistent in that, Mr. 
Ghairinan. with the recommmendations of the Strayer committee that 
in 1945 said we had gone far enough in State aid for teachers’ salaries 
when we were appropriating $20 million. This year we are appro- 
priating $60 million. There are adequate resources at the local level 
to increase teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Bamtzey. The gentleman has not answered the chairman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Stanssury. I said we opposed. 

Mr. Batey. I expect to put into the record evidence and statements 
from you individually in opposition to some proposals to benefit edu- 
cation in the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Sranssury. Lamsorry. I could not hear you. 

Mr. Baier. I said that I propose to put in the record evidence 
and direct quotations from you as an individual representing the 
State chamber of commerce in opposition to certain school legislation 
aimed at the benefit of the schools in the State of West Virginia. For 
instance, in this instance. Did the State chamber support the $10 
million State building proposal authorized by the legislature in 1949? 

Mr. Sranspury. The answer to that is the same as the other. There 
were ample local resources. 

Mr. Battery. Therefore, you opposed it. 

Mr. Stanssury. We did because we wanted our mental hospitals, 
our State University and so on to have State support. 

Mr. Baitry. Weare talking about schools now. 

Mr. Stanspury. You are talking about local schools. 

Mr. Batter. I propose to put in the record evidence of instances 
where your State chamber has not gone along with the efforts of the 
State of West Virginia and the individual counties in the States to 
better their educational system in West Virginia. I expected to go 
into this in detail, but I will see that the record has that evidence 
there of your opposition in certain instances. 

Mr. Sransgury. We are willing to stand on our record. 

Mr. Battery. You oppose the Federal Government doing anything 
to help and at the same time you oppose it on a State level in a 
lot of instances. You have gone along in some instances but par- 
ticularly on this question of the $10 million bond issue you have not. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, you have no rule in West Virginia 
against opposition being urged by chambers of commerce as w ell as 

Vv groups. 

Mr. Batrey. No, we have not, but I happen to have been the State 

director of the budget in West Virginia for a period of years and 
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I think I know something about the educational situation. I do not 
have any quarrel with the gentleman here. I know the opposition 
of the State chamber of commerce, both State and nationally is and has 
been opposed to Federal grants-in-aid for education. That is their 
privilege if they take that viewpoint, but I do not agree with the 
gentleman in several instances of the material that he has preees 
to the committee, and I am saying that I shall put into the record 
evidence that some of the material he is presenting here is not au- 
thenticated material and does not reflect the true facts in the State 
of West Virginia. va 

Mr. Gwinn. That is why I think we are just in a very tough position 
not to let our witnesses answer the questions. That is what they are 
here for. ; 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Again, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a 
fair statement. All of us would like the witness to answer questions. 
It is because of the parliamentary situation which we face in the 
House today that I see where we have no alternative but to oblige the 
witnesses, if we are going to hear them at all, to confine their remarks 
to the written statement with perhaps a brief oral statement and then 
have us ask questions. What alternative is there? 

Mr. Gwinn. The alternative is for the Federal Government not to 
be doing these things that it cannot do. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. That is not the alternative to the witnesses 
having time to answer questions. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Stansbury, do you have material that you want to 
enter into the record? 

Mr. Stranspury. I would like to finish one sentence of what I was 
saying about the assertion in the record of the State superintendent of 
schools that we had practically no school construction for a period of 
17 years. The reason I think that is pertinent, Mr. Chairman, is be- 
cause he started there to say that we were in a tremendous state of 
dilapidation. That is not true. We spent $24 million in those 17 
years which is a lot of money in West Virginia, during the depression 
years. I am willing to quit at any time and I will be available. I 
would stay over tomorrow if I had to. I do not want to do so. Iam 
sorry to have imposed on the time of the committee as well as that of 
the other, witnesses. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have not imposed. You were invited to come 
here, were you not, or you did come as a result of some correspondence? 

Mr. Stanspury. I had the suggestion from a good many people 
that I come; yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. The United States Chamber of Commerce has not 
spoken for you, has it? 

Mr. Sranspury. They have not. We admire them but we do not 
let them speak for us on West Virginia issues. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mr. Stansbury, and we will move on with 
the other witnesses. 

Mr. Sranspury. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Marcu 20, 1957. 
CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bartey: At the conclusion of the testimony the under- 
signed presented to your subcommittee on March 7, 1957, dealing with Federal 
aid to the States for school construction, you announced that a letter dated 
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February 4, 1957, bearing the signature of Superintendent Rex M. Smith of the 
Monongahela County (W. Va.) schools would be incorporated in the record of 
the hearings and that the letter completely refuted the assertions made in our 
testimony to the effect that the people of Monongalia County were amply able 
to finance construction of any schoolrooms which might be needed in that county. 

A copy of the above-mentioned letter of Superintendent Rex M. Smith is before 
me, and we submit that this letter does not disprove or weaken in any manner 
the statements we made respecting Monongalia County. 

Superintendent Smith erroneously asserts that the $2,600,000 issue of Monon- 
galia County school building bonds authorized in 1952 is the “maximum 
amount permissible by law,” and he also erroneously infers, without specifically 
so stating, that the outstanding residue of these 1952 bonds will prevent the 
issue of further school building bonds for a period of 15 years. Superintendent 
Smith makes these somewhat general further statements: “We are in need of 
school buildings in a number of areas of the county” and “in fact, we are using 
part-time teachers in some schools in which the classrooms are very inadequate.” 
These quoted and somewhat veiled assertions are made in support of Superin- 
tendent Smith’s implication that Federal aid would be required to build such 
further schools as Monongalia County might need. 

The assertions of Superintendent Smith are utterly out of harmony with the 
facts. In the first place, the principal of the $2,600,000 Monongalia County 
school bond issue of 1952 is being paid off at a rate in excess of $100,000 annually. 
Furthermore, property aSsessments in Monongalia County as in nearly all other 
West Virginia counties are gradually rising, the result being that on July 2, 1956, 
idle school building bond capacity in Monongalia County amounted to $812,000. 
On July 1, 1957, $112,000 more of the 1952 building bond issue will be paid off; 
property assessments will doubtless continue to rise in Monongalia County, 
consequently, idle school building bond capacity is conservatively estimated at 
$1 million as of July 2, 1957. 

On the basis of personal observations on the ground, also on the basis of 
regular perusal of both daily newspapers published in Morgantown, Monongalia 
County, the undersigned genuinely doubts the existence of school building needs 
in that county which would now, so soon after $2,600,000 has been spent for the 
purpose, require the expenditure of an additional $1 million for school buildings. 

It is most pertinent for all concerned to know that Monongalia is 1 of only 5 
of West Virginia’s 55 counties where the aggregate of property assessments for 
the year 1956 was actually lower than in the year 1925, the specific figures being 
$101,899,272 of property assessments in 1925 and only $98,614,285 in 1956. Those 
who have observed the enormous industrial and population growth of Monongalia 
County during the past 31 years, will realize how ridiculous it would be, other 
factors aside, for the people of this county to ask for “Federal aid” for school 
buildings while their own properties are assessed so meagerly as to contribute 
in shameful fashion to the support of local schools. 

To complete the record, we may point out that official records show $378,000 of 
school building bonds issued in 1938 are still outstanding in Monongalia County, 
but these bonds are serviced by levies laid within the 1932 constitutional limita- 
tions, therefore have no bearing whatever on the current amount of idle bond 
capacity. 

Superintendent Smith is being supplied with a copy of this letter and since 
Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn has evinced a special interest in the question on 
the ability of West Virginia county school districts to erect their own school 
buildings, a copy of the letter is likewise being forwarded to him. 

In view of your assertion that Superintendent Smith’s statements refuted ours, 
we respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the record of the cur- 
rent hearings on the subject of Federal aid to the States for school construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Stanssury, Managing Director. 


Mr. Bartzy. The gentleman from New Jersey. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD E. BEST, MEMBER, EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, NEW JERSEY STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Best. Mr. Chairman, I am Leonard E. Best, president of the 
Richard Best Pencil Co., Springfield, N. J. Iam appearing here today 
to present the position of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
with respect to Federal aid for school construction. 
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I am a member of the education committee, the cost of government 
committee, and the Federal finance committee of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce. I was a delegate to the White House Con- 
ference on Education in 1955. I was chairman of the State school aid 
commission in New Jersey in 1950 to 1952. I have been a school-board 
member in my home community of Summit, N. J., for 13 years. I am 
the legislative chairman for the Federation of District School Boards 
in New Jersey. 


EDUCATION AND THE STATE CHAMBER 


Because of the importance of good schools to business and industry, 
the State chamber, the principal spokesman for business and industry 
in New Jersey, has always been interested in education and legislation 
affecting education in our State and in the Nation. 

On the State and local level this interest finds expression in the posi- 
tive constructive role played by the State chamber in all matters affect- 
ing education in our State. Whenever a problem of a given magni- 
tude is said to exist, the State chamber engages in research to deter- 
mine the facts: Whether the problem does in fact exist and, if it 
exists, the actual magnitude of the problem. We then examine the 
proposed remedies and after investigation concur with one of them or 
offer an alternative which we consider to be a better solution to the 
problem. 

For example, during the past year the New Jersey State chamber 
approved a $13.6 million per year program of State aid for school con- 
struction. In 1954 we approved a $30 million per year expansion in 
State aid for school operating expense. Total State aid for schools 
budgeted for the next fiscal year amounts to $108 million. In 1951 we 
approved a $15 million program for expansion of our State teachers 
colleges. 

We have approached the question of Federal aid for school con- 
struction in the same manner. When we examined the proposals be- 
fore this committee designed to render financial assistance for school 
construction we concluded that these proposals are an undesirable and 
unnecessary intrusion of Federal influence and control into a State and 
local government function. For this reason we suggest an alternative 
to these proposals for fostering school construction in the States. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO FEDERAL AID 


Our examination of the facts indicates that there is no nationwide 
problem of school construction which requires Federal financial assist- 
ance to every State for its solution. In fact, the concept of a nation- 
wide problem requiring Federal financial assistance and State-level 
matching is a contradiction in terms. How can every State need 
financial help from the Federal Government when the taxpayers in 
the several States are the source of all Federal funds? 

If, in spite of the fact that there is no problem requiring nationwide 
aid, the Congress insists on making Federal funds available to all of 
the States to build schools, all that is necessary is legislation restoring 
to the States some of the tax resources now used by the Federal Govern- 
ment. We recommend, therefore, that instead of establishing another 
Federal-aid program, the Congress enact a tax reduction bill. 
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Under this tax reduction bill there would be released to each State 
an amount of tax resources approximately equivalent to or greater 
than the amount which would be secured under H. R. 3986. For ex- 
ample, if the Federal tax rates applicable to cigarettes should be cut 
in half, each State would have available to it additional tax resources 
on which it could draw. In the case of most of the States, the amount 
of tax resources made available would be greatly in excess of the grants 
proposed in H. R. 3986. 

We have some specific figures. We have a table attached to the 
written report which will indicate what this would mean in dollars to 
the various States. The chairman being from West Virginia, the 
figure is $7.6 million. 

We have some tables showing the comparison of the three different 
— 

or example, Arizona would have tax resources of $4 million as 
against grants of $2.5 million; Delaware, $2.5 million instead of 
$381,000; Georgia, $12.7 million instead of $11.9 million; Kentucky, 
$19.4 million instead of $8.9 million; Montana, $3 million instead of 
$1.4 million; New Jersey, $27.2 million instead of $5.5 million; New 
York, $83. 6 million instead of $15.8 million; Pennsylvania, $46.6 
million instead of $18.8 million; and West Virginia, $7.6 million 
instead of $6.7 million. 

Table 1 shows the estimated amount of tax resources which would 
be made available to each of the 48 States under this proposal. Table 2 
shows the annual grant which would be payable to each State under 
H. R. 3986; table 3 shows the allocation of funds under H. R. 1. In 
order to secure from its taxpayers the resources newly made available 
hy the Federal Government under the tax- reduction proposal each 
State could impose or increase the cig arette tax or it could choose to 


avail itself of these funds by levying or increasing another type of 
tax. Most of the States would find it unnecessar y to levy taxes fully 
equivalent to those relinquished by the Federa) Government. It might 
be objected that the cost to the Federal Government of this tax 
reduction would be greater than the cost of the grants under H. R. 
3986. Obviously thie is true: the annual cost of the grants under 
H, R. 3986 would be $325 million, the annual cost of the tax reduction 
would be $781 million. But, to the extent that the States failed to 
levy taxes equivalent to those relinquished by the Federal Gov ernment, 


the Federal Government’s loss would be the taxpayers’ gain—a not 
entirely unwelcome result in these days of extremely high Federal 


faxes, 

We recommend that the tax reduction not be accompanied by a 
Federal requirement with regard to the use of these funds by the 
States. 

It is maintained by proponents of Federal aid that the reason why 
the States are not spending more money on school construction is 
that they do not have the money and the Federal Gover nment, 4 e- 
fore, must supply it. For example, on February 11, 1957, Dr. Earl 
James McGrath, representing the National Education Mieobistion, 
stated before this subcommittee: 


But the fiscal policies of the Federal Government have severely limited the 
potential of assistance from State sources. The enormous increase in Federal 
taxes in the past several decades has drawn off from the States a large propor- 
tion of the funds which could, through State taxation, have provided the money 
now needed in some school districts for the support of school construction * * * 
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And, on February 8, 1957, in his appearance before this subcommit- 
tee, Dr. Edgar Fuller, of the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
stated : 

The Federal Government has so preempted the taxpaying ability of the people 
that it strongly influences what State legislatures support or do not support. 

It is logical, therefore, to assume that, if the Federal Government 
makes the funds available through tax reduction, the States will use 
such portions as may be necessary for school construction. If it is 
objected that the States would not use the increased resources for 
school construction and that, therefore, the Federal Government must 
employ more coercive measures, it then becomes apparent that what 
legislation such as H. R. 3986 is designed to accomplish is not the pro- 
vision of needed funds but the forcing of the States to do something 
which they do not choose to do. 

The remainder of this statement is designed to show that New 
Jersey does not need Federal aid for school construction, does not 
want Federal aid for school construction, and that Federal tax reduc- 
tion would be preferable to the proposals before this committee to 
facilitate a faster rate of school construction. 


NEW JERSEY DOES NOT NEED FEDERAL AID 


Any analysis of the facts makes it apparent that New Jersey does 
not need Federal aid for education. According to the most recent 
data available, New Jersey is one of the highest spenders on education 
among the 48 States. New Jersey is spending on elementary and 
secondary education over $347 per pupil as compared with the national 
average of $297. $ ; } P 

So far as school construction is concerned, New Jersey is making 
heroic efforts to solve it’s school construction problem. Table 4 sets 
forth several series of data which give some indication of New Jersey’s 
effort. The current annual rate of local capita) expenditures for 
school construction is almost four times that of 1950 and double that 
of 1954; net schoo] debt of our local school districts more than tripled 
between 1950 and 1956. In addition, $140 million of school bonds had 
been authorized but not issued as of December 80, 1956. 

A new program of State school-building aid was instituted in 1956. 
The outlay by the State for this purpose during this school year, the 
first year of its operation, totaled $10.7 million. However, since the 
school budgets had already been prepared for this school year when 
the legislation was introduced, the legislation provided that the ap- 
portionments for this first year would be applied to the reduction of 
school taxes. Thus the full impact of the program on actual school 
construction has not yet been realized. During the next school year 
the grants will increase to $13.6 million, By the school year ending 
June 30, 1960, it is estimated that this program will cost the State 
$15.8 million. 


NEW JERSEY DOES NOT WANT FEDERAL AID 


In fiscal year 1955 Federal funds for education cost New Jersey 
$2.93 for each dollar received. 

Examination of the proposed plans for Federal aid which are before 
this committee for its consideration discloses that, as always, New 
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Jersey stands to pay a great deal more in Federal taxes than it will 
receive in Federal aid. For example, under H. R. 3986 New Jersey 
would receive $5.5 million and would be paying in Federal taxes to 
finance the program $13.7 million. Under H. R. 1 New Jersey would 
receive $17 million in grants and would be paying in Federal taxes 
to finance the program $25.3 million. 

New Jersey, then, neither needs nor wants Federal aid for school 
construction. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out some of the advantages 
which would accrue from a program of tax relinquishment as an aid 
to school construction as compared to a direct program of Federal aid 
for school construction. The former would provide a permanent 
source of funds for school construction and for other of the many 
needs with which the States are going to be confronted in the future. 
It eliminates entirely the danger of Federal control over education 
and it removes the element of dictation with reference to the level of 
government which should finance school construction. It renders un- 
necessary the creation of a Federal unit to administer the program. 

For these reasons we urge the use of tax reduction instead of Fed- 
eral aid as a means of fostering school construction in the States. 

Mr. MercatF (presiding). Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Best. The statement is complete. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the gentleman from New Jersey has questions, I 
will recognize him out of deference to the witness. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. 

I wish we had more time to welcome you and to listen in detail to 
your testimony, Mr. Best. I realize that our views may differ as to 
the advisability of Federal action in this field and my questions are 
aimed primarily to bring out the reasons why you are here. 

As I understand it you do recognize that there is a problem or you 
would not be suggesting an alternative proposal. 

Mr. Best. I am convinced and I think the members of our State 
chamber committee are convinced that there are very probably areas in 
this country which need some financial help. They are unable to 
finance a school construction program which they should have. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. So that you see no reason why the Federal 
Government should not take action. You do not happen to like the 
particular form of these two major proposals before the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Best. That is true. May I expand my answer on that? I would 
say that if the program provided funds for those States which have 
a per pupil income of less than $5,000 per pupil on some kind of 
equalized basis, in other words, about the 10 poorest States, and gave 
them the money they need to get this thing going. I think the com- 
mittee would agree to that and I personally feel it would be a very 
constructive approach. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. So that you would like a Federal program 
that would aim the funds at the areas that need it most. 

Mr. Best. I think there is some indication that they are trying to 
do that, but I see no use for putting money into New Jersey. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. You have advanced an essentially selfish 
argument which I, as a New Jersey representative, cannot accept. 
That is that we do not need it, it is going to cost us money, and we 
should reject it. 
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At the same time, you are saying that we should aim it at the areas 
of need. That is the reason it is going to cost our State which has 
a relatively high per capita income more than we will get back in 
grants-in-aid. , 

Mr. Best. No, you are not interpreting our position. Our position 
is that New Jersey does not need it. There are many States which 
do not need it. We are not in favor of any program which throws 
money into States that do not need it. 

Mr. FreLincHuysen. We are assuming that there is some need in 
every State including our own. I would point out that the basic 
purpose of this is to accelerate what is being done at the State and 
local level in a variety of ways, including grants-in-aid which must 
be matched by the State. You pointed out that the State of New 
Jersey puts up roughly one-tenth of the money which is presently 
being used to construct schools or perhaps somewhat more, but a 
relatively small amount. 

Mr. Best. It is more than that. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. In order to qualify for grants-in-aid they 
would have to increase the amount of State participation if there is 
going to be any benefit at all from this program so far as our own 
State is concerned. 

Mr. Best, That figure is not correct because you are using the 
annual figure as against the new bonds issued, whereas, as you know, 
the State aid for construction program is a continuing annual program 
and is based on the idea of practically assuming 50 percent after total 
cost of construction over a period of 30 years. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not want to argue details but in order to 
qualify they would have to increase their State aid. The other 
statement that it seems to me is very illogical is that you suggest as a 
basic reason why we should not have any nationwide program of 
school construction the reason of how can every State need financial 
help from the Federal Government when the taxpayers in the States 
are the source of all Federal funds. Suppose they were not the source. 
That would not be here nor there with regard to the problem as to 
whether there is a nationwide problem. 

Mr. Best. If I have to pay for somebody’s relief and I have the 
money to pay for it, how can you say I need relief at the same time? 

Mr. Fre_1ncHuysen. We are not necessarily saying that New Jersey 
needs relief. We are saying that there is this power on the part of the 
Federal Government which can be used to relieve areas which we 
cannot spell out 100 percent which would relieve a certain shortage 
of classrooms existing in virtually all States including our own. 

Mr. Best. Because you cannot spell it out 100 percent is no reason 
for going 100 percent wrong. You are almost that much. 

Mr. Frettncuvuysen. I do not know why you are saying we are 
going 100 percent wrong. You are suggesting that there is a problem 
and suggest a way in which the Federal Government might relieve it, 
I suggest that that would be an undesirable way to relieve a classroom 
shortage. I would strongly suggest that that would not be money 
released for school construction purposes but for any purpose to which 
the respective State might desire to put it. How will that solve any 
school construction problem ? 

Mr. Best. You are assuming that your interest in public education 
is greater than that of the people in the State. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am assuming no such thing. I am assuming 
that if the local responsibility is not lived up to ‘that the job will 
not be done. The Federal Government is underlining that respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Best. The States that need the money more than anybody else 
are making a greater effort based on the percentage of income than 
some of the other States so that I do not think there is any question 
about the poor States which really need it. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. It is not necessarily the poor States. Again, 
I think that is a misapprehension of the problem. It may be the 
so-called wealthy States such as our own. We have a backlog of 
classrooms that need to be built in our own State. 

Mr. Brest. We are building them just about as fast as we can. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. We might make it easier to do it. 

Mr. Best. If you release the cigarette tax by 50 percent we will 
have more money than we have now. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. You are suggesting that we do not earmark 
it. In other words, our State would get five times as much as they get 
under the school construction program which the President has sug- 
gested and you say we do not need it. What point is there for re- 
heving taxes in our State for that purpose ? 

Mr. Besr. Do you not think the State is more competent to decide 
whether or not they need it for school building than the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. FretincuvyseNn. I am not suggesting that they do not have the 
basic decision to make. I am saying that we should not have a tax 
relief program supposedly designed to relieve the classroom shortage. 
That does not say it must be used for classroom shortage. I wish we 
had more time to discuss it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I want to underline one statement that 
the witness made that I think needs to be underlined in this record 
and that is that this is a scheme or a plan whereby Federal aid’s pur- 
pose, using substantially the witness’ words, is to force States to do 
something they do not want to do and that I think is confirmed by 
my colleague’s questions. 

Mr. FretincuHuysen. Where do you see coercion in this bill, Mr. 
Best? I do not remember you expressing any fear of coercion. 

Mr. est. If it is stated that this is not going to get the results 
because the States will not do it, then you are trying to force the 
States to do something which they of their own volition do not want 
to do. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Where do you see the coercion. 

Mr. Best. If you insist that they have to spend the money for school 
construction. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. I think there is no possibility of enacting 
such a proposal. I think it would be ridiculous to solve a school con- 
struction problem if your suggestion is to relieve them of taxes. 

Mr. Best. You have taken away the taxing ability of the States 
and they cannot finance their own. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is again 100 percent wrong. The basic 
capacity is there. It is an effort to tap the capacity which is there. 
It is not because New Jersey does not have the capacity. I do not see 
how a man as interested in education problems as you are fails to 
understand the basic purport behind these programs. 
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Mr. Besr. Well, Alabama with its income cannot support a pro- 
gram and probably should have some help. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Alabama may say they can. 

Mr. Best. I do not care what Alabama says. With that income, 
knowing what teachers’ salaries are and what it costs to operate 
schools, Alabama cannot without making a very much greater effort 
to support schools than New Jersey. On a $10,000 per pupil figure, 
4 percent produces $400 and half of that is $200 and $200 is too little 
to carry out a program. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. You are arguing for Federal aid. 

Mr. Best. I am arguing for an equalized program. Either you 
are going to give them the money by tax reduction so that they can 
take care of it or I would say let us get the money to those States 
which cannot finance their program on an equalization basis and not 
put money into those States which can handle their program and just 
for the sake of having a program pay the money in themselves. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I wish we had more time to discuss it. I do 
not want to take any more of the committee’s time. 

Mr. Mercatr. Are you gentlemen through questioning ? 

Mr. Frenincruysen. Yes. 

Mr. Mercartr. Thank you very much for your presentation. 

The next witness is the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Cavataio. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. CAVATAIO, ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Metcatr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, subject, of course, to 
consent, that the big issue here is whether or not there is a shortage 
of schoolrooms in Illinois and whether or not you are meeting that 
shortage and at what rate. If you can give us testimony along that 
line you will be hitting the mark here, I think. 

Mr. Cavataro. Very good, sir. I think I have that information. 

My name is Joseph W. Cavataio. I am president of the Illinois 
Electric Works, Inc., which is located in East St. Louis, Ill. 

I appear before you as chairman of the subcommittee on school 
construction economies of the education committee of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce. I am also a member of the board of 
directors of the State chamber, which is a statewide organization of 
approximately 14,500 businessmen from all types of enterprises in 
$87 Illinois communities, 

The education committee of the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce is composed of 80 businessmen including a small number of 
school superintendents. Its membership comes from all parts of 
the State. The committee is concerned with all problems in siinentiiin. 
Special attention has been given recently to teacher recruitment and 
salaries, building construction, school finance, State aid and Federal 
aid to education. 

In appearing before you, I do so with full realization that you have 
many severe problems to consider and many difficult decisions to make. 
I trust that what I have to say will be of some help as you arrive at 
your decisions. You already have in your records a great quantity of 
evidence, both old and new, bearing upon the problem of Federal aid. 
I do not intend to spend time in repeating what has already been said. 
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POSITION OF ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER 


The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is opposed to Federal aid 
to education primarily because we think that States and localities 
should be and are able to look after their own problems. We are 
aware, however, that there are definite difficulties in some areas, and we 
are conscious of the fact that we have no right to oppose Federal aid 
unless we have something constructive to offer in its place. Therefore, 
I would like among other things to give you a picture of our problems 
in Illinois and of what we are doing to meet them. 

It is our opinion that every State in the Union has sufficient resources 
to finance education for its children, if the people are willing to de- 
velop a local and State program accordingly. Actually, this was also 
the conclusion of the White House Conference on educ: cation, in spite of 
its ultimate recommendation that Federal aid for school construction 
be provided. Some of the difficulty in State finances can be traced 
directly to the Federal Government. Of each tax dollar collected in 
1940, States and local governments took 60.6 cents. By 1956, however, 
the State and local share had been drastically reduced to 27.7 cents 
with the Federal Government’s share soaring to 72.3 cents. The 
amount of State and local taxes has dropped from 11.3 percent to 
7.3 percent of the national income between the 1930’s and 1954. Dur- 
ing the same period the Federal tax burden rose from 6.8 percent of 
the national income to 20.6 percent in 1954. 

In reality, therefore, State and local governments are better able to 
handle financing of education than is the Federal Government. As- 
sumption of more responsibilities by the Federal Government merely 
serves ultimately to increase the tax burden. Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment move into the field of financing public education, and cer- 
tainly the various measures under consideration would be a giant step 
in that direction, there is real danger of further excessive Federal 
taxation. Education is the largest item of public expenditure except 
for national defense. Furthermore, it is growing more rapidly than 
any other public expenditure. 

The relationship of Federal allotment and State matching procedure 
in the administration’s bill is interesting. Seven States including 
Illinois would have to match $2 for every Federal dollar. Twelve 
States would have to match only $1 for every $2 of Federal aid. Ifa 
State does not match accordingly, it will not receive the Federal allot- 
ment. Of course, it will still have to bear its regular share of the tax 
burden to meet the $325 million annual Federal allocation. 


THE ILLINOIS STORY 


These facts are not new to you. But they are items of particular 
interest to usin Illinois. In order for you to understand a little better 
the situation in Illinois, let me give you a few salient facts. First of 
all, since 1950 our public school enrollments have risen sharply from 
1,181,529 pupils to at least 1,572,742 this year, or an increase of 33 
percent. In the 1949-51 biennium State aid for public school pur- 

oses totaled $124,247,752. In the 1955-57 biennium this budget was 
&5 231 million, or an increase of 86 percent. It has been estimated that 
$70 million more will be needed for 1957-59, even without a change in 
the formula used to compute State aid. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That is for education generally or schoolrooms? 

Mr. Cavataro. That is for education generally. 

This increase poses the possibility that new taxes will have to be 
provided in some form by the people of Illinois. The number of 
autonomous local school districts has been reduced from 11,955 to 
slightly fewer than 2,000 between 1944 and 1956. Illinois school dis- 
tricts have spent over $800 million for new school grounds and build- 
ings since 1950 with the annual rate now running well over $150 
million. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is $150 million? Lal 

Mr. Cavataro. That is right. I believe it was last year $180 million 
spent for schoolrooms. Generally, 9 out of every 10 bond issue elec- 
tions are being approved by the voters. Now certainly there is a need 
for new classrooms in I]linois. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do they cost per classroom, approximately ? 

Mr. Cavataio. Well, I think our costs are running about $30,000 per 
room, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Cavatato. The very fact that we are spending over $150 million 
annually shows this. We are anticipating annual pupil increases of 
50,000 to 60,000 each year in the near future. This alone, without the 
replacement of wornout buildings or unsatisfactory rooms, means a 
need for about 2,000 new classrooms annually. 

Now, I would like to read a letter which has been written by a Mr. 
M. M. Cruft, school building consultant of the State of Illinois out of 
the office of the superintendent of public instruction, Springfield. I 
would like to introduce this letter for the record. We have copies of 
this letter. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does he confirm your testimony ? 

Mr. Cavararo. Well, I think he goes beyond that, sir, and if in the 
interests of saving time, if the letter will be inserted in the testimony, 
I will not read it. 

Mr. Mercatr. Without objection, it will be inserted in the testimony 
at this point. 

Will you make the point ? 

(Theletter referred to follows:) 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Springfield, March 4, 1957. 
Mr. Davin C. HANNA, ; * 
Manager, Education Department, 
Illinois State Chamber of Cummerce, Chicago, Ill. 


Deak Mr. HANNA: I have examined the chart on statistics on enrollment, 
teachers, and school housing in full time public elementary and secondary schools, 
prepared by the Department of Research and Statistics, United States Office 
of Education, and made available a few months ago. It shows that school dis- 
tricts in Illinois should have 3,485 additional classrooms to take care of those 
children who are housed in unsatisfactory facilities, and additional children in 
the districts. I am certain that this does not mean that these classrooms are all 
needed in school districts where bonding powers have been exhausted. To me 
it means all districts, regardless of ability to pay for the same, have these needs. 

It is my understanding that the Illinois School Problems Commission has rec- 
ommended a $14 million construction revolving fund for the biennium to aid those 
districts in need of more rooms but without the financial ability to build. The 
amount of this fund came as a result of a survey to determine needs—from which 
survey it was estimated that the need was for approximately 875 classrooms. It 
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is my opinion that, should the State provide $14 million for the biennium to 
be used in assisting these school districts without bonding power, our needs 
would be pretty well cared for. 
Very truly yours, 
M. M. Crvurt, 
Building Consultant. 

Mr. Cavarato. The point simply here is that it shows that the school 
districts in Illinois should have 3,435 additional classrooms. 

We maintain in our testimony that the actual area wherein we need 
assistance involves 875 rooms. Now, the figure of 3,435 rooms used in 
some testimony which has been presented to the subcommittee, I be- 
lieve, consists of all of the schoolrooms needed for the whole State. 
That includes those areas wherein they have the ability to raise funds 
and build their own schools. The real critical situation is the 875 
rooms which need assistance. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But it is just as critical in the areas that have 
the capacity that have not built the classrooms, is it not? Is not part 
of the job, perhaps, to see that that untapped capacity is tapped 

Mr. Cavarato. Sir, all I can say in reply to that is that in these 
areas where they have bonding power left and are voting bonding 
power they are building schools. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. Of course; but there still is a shortage of class- 
rooms presumably in those areas to bri ing up the total of : 3.400 in your 
State. 

Mr. Cavarato. Let me say that our office of the State chamber of 
commerce has written to every county superintendent in the State of 
Illinois and asking specifically with regard to their problems on school- 
room facilities. and while we do not have all our replies in as yet, all 
replies to date are indicating that they have no problems as far as 
schoolrooms, with the exception of Cook County. Then it indicates 
that for 1957 they will need 157 rooms. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. The estimate of need came from your own 
State. If you want to argue whether it is an accurate one, that is a 
different problem. I realize that and do not want to prolong the 
discussion on this subject. 

Mr. Cavaraio. Most of our districts are able to meet their own 
particular demand, if the voters are willing to extend themselves 
accordingly. There are about 60 districts, however, which have al- 
ready or are about to reach the end of their bonding power. What, 
then, is Illinois’ plan ? 

Possible future action in Illinois: 

The Illinois School Problems Commission No. 4, maaan f 5 
senators, 5 representatives, 5 citizens appointed by the Governor, is 
currently making a series of recommendations in all phases of school 
financing for Illinois. It has released the latest statistics on enroll- 
ment and attendance, which were compiled by them in cooperation 
with the State department of public instruction. It reported fall 
1956 enrollment as 1,572,742 with a prospect of 1,708,243 pupils in 
1958. It has recommended changes in the formulas for computing 
transportation and special education aid. It will also recommend 
the necessary appropriations for State aid in 1957-59. 

Of particular interest to those who are discussing Federal aid is 
the fact that the problems commission has recommended the creation 
of a school building construction revolving fund in Illinois of $14 
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million for the biennium. This money is to be available on a loan 
basis to those districts which have, or very nearly have, exhausted 
their bonding power within the provisions of Illinois law but which 
have a demonstrated need for additional classrooms to meet expanding 
enrollments. 

The commission has made this appropriation recommendation on 
the basis of a study which revealed the need for about 875 more class- 
rooms during the biennium in those districts which are unable to 
finance further construction. In contr ast, the administration bill 
would force Illinois to expend about $46 million for each of 4 years 
in matching money and Federal income taxes, and the Kelley bill 
would require over $75 million each year for the next 6 years. 

This does not have to be the end of our efforts in Illinois. If neces- 
sary, other measures can be taken. The constitutional limitation for 
school bonded indebtedness in Illinois is 5 percent of the assessed 
valuation for each school district. It is conceivable that this limita- 
tion could be taken under consideration for upward revision; there 
is no such proposal being made at this time. However, the State 
chamber has recommended a very serious and thorough examination 
of the assessment situation. I need not go into detail on our proposals, 
but suffice it to say that all of our sc hool districts could profit from 
better assessing procedures, more thorough and equitable assessing. 
For example, we know of 1 small school district which about 2 years 
ago had an assessed valuation of some $34 million. A citizen survey 
found more than $2 million which should have been on the t: axbooks 
but was not. Still another district with an assessed valuation 3 years 
ago of $19 million added $3 million by insisting that taxbooks be 
brought up to date and be accurate. 

These are just two examples among many. Even after following 
through Illinois’ assessment procedure and applying our county “mul- 
tipliers,” we can cite instances where the end result of our assessments 
is a 50-percent difference: Some assessments being at 40 percent of 
full, fair cash value and others at 60 percent. Some districts have a 
nearly complete coverage of automobiles in the personal property 
assessments whereas other districts include only a very small fraction 
of them. 

I will venture the opinion, without any documentation possible at 
this time, that practically every State in this Union has some of these 
same difficulties. One State which would receive a considerable sum in 
Federal aid has a debt limitation of 2 percent. Another State recently 
has been assessed at only 29 percent of full, fair cash value. Instead 
of talking about Federal-aid to education we should be insisting, we 
think, that each State and each district should undertake a thorough 
examination and house cleaning to see that all property is on the books 
and assessed properly, that State limitations where they exist are 
reviewed to see if they are proper. Were this done, it is my opinion 
that there would be no need even to discuss Federal aid for school 
construction. 

In this same connection let me make another point. You will re- 
member that I stated earlier that the number of school districts in 
Illinois has been reduced to fewer than 2,000. In 5 counties annexa- 
tions and combinations of school territory have been carried to the 
point where we have one countywide school district. Yet in some 
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counties even outside of the Chicago area, we have more than 50 dis- 
tricts. Each individual district is limited to the 5-percent bonded debt 
limitation. 

We find that, although a given district may be somewhat strapped 
in terms of further money available for construction, its neighboring 
districts still have considerable leeway. The research division of the 
Illinois State chamber has analyzed bond limitations on a countywide 
basis, finding that if we were to enlarge our tax area for school con- 
struction in Illinois, say to a countywide unit, we would have enough 
bonding power to loulie the number of classrooms in the State of 
Illinois immediately. And under these circumstances only 1 county 
would have a bonded debt of as much as 4 percent. Granted that this 
practice of “broadening the base” might be hard to sell to some of our 
citizens, still this is exactly the direction we have been taking during 
the last 12 years as we have reduced our number of districts from 11,955 
to fewer than 2,000. 

I realize that I have been speaking of and about Illinois. Yet again 
I am willing to venture the statement that many other States could 
improve upon their situation if they would strongly encourage more 
school district annexations and reorganization. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would like to take up one question of yours 
in your testimony. You say that instead of talking about Federal aid 
to education we should be insisting, we think, that each State and each 
district should undertake a thorough examination and house cleaning 
to see that all property is on the books and assessed properly, that 
State limitations where they exist are reviewed to see if they are 
proper. 

If you are suggesting a Federal program there, I say that you are 
suggesting something that would be far more vigorous than what we 
are suggesting with the program of school construction. 

Mr. Cavarato. No, sir. That is not the suggestion nor the intent. 
Our intent there is simply that we feel that each State should do the 
job of checking just those facts themselves to determine as to whether 
each district is doing the job itself in assessing itself first and then 
meeting that maximum requirement of their bonded limitation to raise 
funds for the schools. I am afraid, sir, that our problem in many of 
these States and districts is simply that the people themselves have 
refused to do that job which the Nation generally is doing in those 
communities that take care of themselves. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We are not suggesting taking over the job 
where the communities are refusing to do it. We are trying to encour- 
age the communities or States where backward to modernize them- 
selves such as your State probably has done. In other words, in a very 
indirect way by providing a modest kind of financial assistance with 
very definite restrictions, we are trying to encourage consolidation of 
school districts and economical use of the taxpayers’ money at all levels 
of government. It is no transfer of responsibility away from the 
people. 

Mr. Cavarato, I think that is a very fine point but let me state this: 
You indicate that you are trying to help those areas that have been 
able to take care of themselves. I do not feel that in many instances 
some of these areas are doing the job of taking care of themselves in 
the first requirement and that is simply voting necessary taxes to help 
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themselves. Now, when you give money to these districts only one 
thing can happen. If they cannot take care of themselves, it follows 
that the Federal Government is going to have to control what is going 
on. 

Mr. Fretiancuuysen. There is no intent or possibility under any 
legislation for the Federal Government to handle local community 
school problems. If they do not want to build their schools, we are not 
going to build them for them. 

Mr. Cavartato. I realize that, but the fact remains that the bill con- 
tains certain points indicating that the Government is going to have 
control directly or indirectly. When we tax the people and tell them 
how this money has to be used and we also indicate how the program 
can be operated in section 104 of your bill and also indicate the matter 
with cldnens to the labor rates that have to be paid on all of these 
school jobs in section 107—A: 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you did not have the State—— 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow the witness to 
answer ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. He is answering. 

Mr. Mercatr. I will tell the gentleman from New York that we 
are pressed for time. Let us proceed in order and hear the witness. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is not the witness’ fault. 

Mr. Metcatr. The witness has not objected. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. We feel we would have to have some require- 
ment for establishing priorities in order not to reward the local 
school districts which have not made the effort. The purpose be- 
hind the State plan is to avoid the indiscriminate use of the Federal 
dollar. That, 1 am sure, you do not want to have done. 

Mr. Cavarato. May I point out, sir, that of particular interest to 
those discussing Federal aid is the fact that the Problems Commission 
of Illinois, which consists of 5 senators, 5 representatives, and 5 citi- 
zens appointed by the Governor, has recommended a creation of a 
school building construction revolving fund in Illinois of $14 million 
for the biennium, $7 million a year. This money is to be available on 
a loan basis to districts which have or very nearly have exhausted their 
bonding power. That was the point I referred to a moment ago in 
this area in Cook County where they have exhausted their borrowing 
fund. This fund is to assist those districts to get over that temporary 
condition. 

When that is done in the State of Lllinois, the State is in perfect con- 
dition because all of the rest of the areas have bonding power and are 
doing the job they should be doing in providing schools. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not see why you object to a program 
which encourages such a program in other States. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentlemen said he does not want to encourage. 

Mr. Cavarato. We do not want it, and are unalterably opposed. If 
we can get by with $14 million to take care of our program every 2 
years, we do not feel that we should be forced to spend $46 million to 
do the same thing which comes simply by the fact that we would be 
paying $23 million in Federal tax and in order to do any kind of 
program would have to furnish $11 million and match it with $22 
million so that we do not see why we should be forced to do that. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be doing something that you have already 
done. 

88025—57—pt. 3-4 
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Mr. Fretineuvysen. I will yield to the Chair. 

Mr. Meroatr. The gentleman from West Virginia wants to pursue 
that for just a moment. 

Mr. Batzey. In both of these bills and particularly in the adminis- 
tration bill, we propose to match the States. Now, if you have these 
poor districts, and you have already testified that you have, the 
Federal Government makes the money available to the State of Illi- 
nois and the State of Illinois matches the Federal Government for that 
money and it is used in these poorer districts in [llinois. That would 
solve your difficulty and there is no Federal control there because your 
State superintendent of schools would submit a State plan and in that 
plan he would take the poor districts and set them up and give them 
priority and there would be no Federal controls come there at all. 

The State of Illinois runs the show when they submit their plan 
and do the very thing that you are talking about this commission rec- 
ommending. The legislature has not done that yet. They have rec- 
ommended it. Illinois, for years, has been one State that did not 
contribute any State money for construction of schools. 

Mr. Cavararo. That is because we have been able to take care of our 
situation. The only reason we are in trouble now is because the dis- 
trict that is in trouble has reached the limit of its bonding provision. 
That could be solved if it was chosen to do so by the State by increasing 
the bonding limit. 

In this instance they need the schools and the revolving fund is to be 
established for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is established, is it not? 

Mr. Cavatato. The revolving fund is before the legislature now. 
It has not been passed. Now, I realize that we are holding you. 

Mr. Mercatr. You have held us past the time that we can answer 
the quorum call anyway, so proceed. 

Mr. Cavarato. If you are relaxed now and can wait, all right. 

Mr. Mercatr. There will be another bell which will be a rollcall 
bell and there is still another witness from the chamber of commerce 
to be heard from this morning. 

Mr. Cavarato. Very good. This, then, is the picture as we see it in 
Illinois. The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is unalterably 
opposed to the passage of these bills which propose Federal aid for 
school building construction. The chamber believes that all States 
ean, if they will, meet their own problems. It believes that the respon- 
sibility lies within the individual States and their school districts, 
and should so remain. 

The Illinois State Chamber believes that the conclusion reached 2 
years ago by the Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field 
of Education is still true: 

Fiscal inability to finance under existing laws does not prove real fiscal inabil- 
ity of the States to finance their school building needs. * * * No State has a 
demonstrated financial incapacity to build the schools it will need during the 
next 5 years. 

May I conclude by saying this: Illinois plans and is able to take care 
of its own problems. If, in addition, State-imposed restrictions were 
eased, original assessments for tax purposes were more properly made 
and better equalized, and all school districts were consolidated into 
more efficient units, all local school systems would be able to construct 
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the classrooms they need. They would not even need assistance from 
the State of Illinois. 

Thank you very much for offering me the opportunity to appear 
before you to present the views of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Cavataio, if the Federal program had no 
transfer of responsibility away from the individual and the States and 
the school districts, would you still be unalterably opposed to it? 

Mr. Cavatato. Yes, sir. Now, I would like to just quote this which 
was the conclusion reached by the Committee on Federal Responsibil- 
ity in the Field of Education: 

Fiscal inability to finance under existing laws does not prove real fiscal inabil- 
ity of the States to finance their school building needs and no State has a 
demonstrated financial incapacity to build the schools it will need during the 
next 5 years. 

There, gentlemen, I would say in addition that until we know 
definitely that there is a State that cannot finance its own program 
why should we be so anxious to create the burden on the Nation as 
a whole to take care of situations when we do not know definitely that 
they need the help? 

Mr. Fre_tncuuysen. There is a very simple answer to that. It is 
not a State problem. It is individual school districts within States 
that have very concrete problems and a grant in aid may alleviate 
those concrete problems. We are not bypassing or relieving the 
State of any basic responsibility to tap its own capacity. We are 
trying to encourage it. : 

Mr. Cavararo. Assuming that what you say is true, it seems to me 
that if those conditions existed in all States you would hear from 
every State demanding State aid. I know of no State particularly 
demanding State aid. There may be. I do not say there is. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. It is not a State problem. 

Mr. Mercarr. I wonder, in view of the limitation of time, if the 
gentleman will confine his testimony to the State of Illinois. 

Mr. Cavararo, All right. I will conclude very quickly and state 
that if in addition the State-imposed restrictions were eased and 
assessments for tax purposes were more properly made and better 
qualified and all school districts were consolidated into more efficient 
units, all local school districts would be able to construct the class- 
rooms they need. They would not need assistance from the State of 
Illinois. 

Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for delaying your departure 
and taking the time to hear my testimony and I pray that you will 
consider this testimony. 

Mr. Mercatr. The committee is grateful for your testimony. It 
was just because of an earlier meeting of the House that we had to 
rush you. We are grateful for the information you have given us. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Cavarato. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. The next witness is the representative of the State 
of Wisconsin. Will you identify yourself and you may proceed with 
your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK A. HAUSHEER, GENERAL MANAGER, WIS- 
CONSIN STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN E. HARMON, WASHINGTON, D. C., ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. Hausuerr. My name is Frank A. Hausheer. I am here as the 
general manager of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce. I 
appreciate this opportunity to take a few minutes of your time in 
presenting our testimony. 

We have submitted with our testimony rather complete facts and 
figures based on the survey completed as late as yesterday afternoon. 
This survey covers 111 communities and there are 31 additional com- 
munities whose reports will be submitted and I sincerely hope you 
will accept the evidence from those communities not later than Monday 
of this week. 

Mr. Mercatr. That will be accepted for the record at this point as 
soon as it is received, unless there is objection. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. HavsHeer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

So that you may better evaluate my remarks this morning, I will 
declare the position of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 
based upon a referendum recently submitted to local chambers of 
commerce throughout Wisconsin. A complete tabulation of the re- 
sults of that referenduni is attached to the copies of the presentation 
filed with the clerk of this committee. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce is opposed to all bills 
relating to Federal aid for school construction currently before this 
committee for consideration. 

This opposition is based on the grounds that these measures aim, 
in srinitata 4 not in fact, to usurp control of an activity rightfully 
belonging to the State and its political subdivisions. Further, these 
proposals seek to have the Federal Government perform a job much 
of which has already been accomplished and which, as far as Wis- 
consin is concerned, can and will be completed by those who know 
Wisconsin’s needs best—State and local governments working in con- 
cert with the citizenry. Finally, the Wisconsin State chamber opposes 
these measures because of the inequitable means devised for the dis- 
tribution of the proposed billion-dollar giveaway. Aware that Wis- 
consin would stand to gain between 38 and 50 additional classrooms 
in the first year, which is an insignificant number in comparison to 
what is currently under construction and proposed for completion by 
the 1957 fall session, we do not want this assistance at the expense 
of our neighbors. Nor do we feel that those States who would realize 
even larger gains should do so at the expense of those States who 
have kept or are keeping abreast of their needs. 

We have heard only too often the repeated and well-worn argu- 
ments of the proposed Federal aids to local school construction. 

It is rather easy to be gullible about this matter of Federal aid to 
education, of course—even for some highly intelligent schoolmen— 
when confronted by real distress in many spots because of lack of 
classrooms and the immediate means to provide them. Yet, every 
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report of any value brought to the attention of our organization 
points out one of two things: First, many of the States have or are 
taking steps to handle this so-called crisis; secondly, some States and 
communities believe that a Federal aid to education program is just 
around the corner, and therefore have been persuaded to put off 
urgently needed building until that aid was made available. 

This latter observation merely adds strength to our objections to 
Federal aid because by so doing we increase the danger of weakening 
local initiative in the sense of community responsibility that has 
proved so essential to constant improvement of our Wisconsin school 
system. 

The members of this committee must know that the restrictions 
which prevent States and localities from meeting their own finance 
needs for schools can be removed if the people of those States so wish. 

When the Federal Government assumes part of a new responsibil- 
ity, giving some localities help but not others, the demand for more 
and bigger Federal aid becomes irresistible, particularly when a prob- 
lem becomes too hot to handle and an opportunity is presented to 
supposedly get something for nothing. 

Any thoughtful citizen knows that to a Federal bureaucrat any 
emergency, once defined, is here to stay. The phrase “Federal aid to 
education” has led many people to assume that the Federal Govern- 
ment can, somehow, provide funds for schools without cost to the 
taxpayers. They seem oblivious to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment can distribute only funds it collects in taxes from the citizens 
of the Nation. And if Congress provides funds for school construc- 
tion now, may it not be solicited next to provide funds for school 
maintenance and teachers’ salaries? What chance would the local 
communities and the States have then of retaining control over edu- 
cational policies and methods? 

Certainly Federal aid for schools without Federal controls is an 
impossibility, for it would be wholly improper to pass out Federal tax 
money without such controls. 

Let us consider for a moment the immediate picture as it presents 
itself in the State of Wisconsin. Admittedly, we are meeting some 
slight opposition to the matter of Federal aid to school construction. 
We believe that the main obstacle to solving Wisconsin’s school con- 
struction problems is the expectation that a handout from Washington 
will remove the alleged facility squeeze. Yet, despite the fears ex- 
pressed in some quarters, Wisconsin schools have put on a new face in 
the past decade. 

State and local governments in 1946 spent $194.4 million on new 
schools. Wisconsin, on the other hand, in 1956 alone spent nearly 
$113 million—almost as much within its own borders as was spent 
by all State and local governments throughout the Nation in 1946. 
Would this not seem to indicate that Wisconsin is attempting and 
rather successfully to meet its program of school construction? This 
program in 1956 was effected without a dime in Federal aid. 

There has been a steady decrease in districts. This school year 
there are 4,000 districts in operation. There were 5,800 districts in 
operation in 1948. With 2,798 one-room schools remaining, as opposed 
to 4,407 in 1944, the trend toward consolidation continues, but it has 
not, fortunately, swept all the schools into unified districts at once. 
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Only about 1 pupil in 10 has gone back to a 1-room school this fall; 
about 100 one-teacher schools did not reopen. 

New classrooms are going up everywhere in Wisconsin. In 1951 
the districts built 561 classrooms; 925 in 1952; 1,016 in the next year ; 
1,660 in 1954; and 1,735 in 1955, at a tots al outlay of some $230 millions. 
As many rooms are being built this year, in the year 19: 56-57 period, 
as were built in the 1955-56 period. These are not the figures of the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, but rather those submitted 
by local superintendents of public instruction in 111 communities in 
Wisconsin. This includes all of Wisconsin’s major metropolitan areas. 

As of now Wisconsin does not need Federal money for general school 
purposes. On the whole, Wisconsin ranks among the top half of the 
48 States in wealth and taxpaying ability. For example, the State 

ranked above the national average in per capita individual income, 
retail sales volume, and the volume of industrial output in 1953. A 
normal expansion of the economy in the decade ahead will increase 
the State’s tax base sufficiently to provide over $2 37 million for edu- 
cation by 1965 using the same tax percentages as in 1954. 

Let us consider this matter of future ability to meet our school- 
construction needs a little further. Wisconsin recognizes that it most 
certainly has the obligation and the ability to substantially increase 
its support for schools. Can Wisconsin support education to a greater 
extent in future years than it is now doing, however, without detri- 
ment to other governmental functions? 

Data compiled by the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and from the Survey of Current Business indicate that we 
can reasonably expect additional revenue as a result of antic Ipated 
expansion of our economy. It is estimated that the total income- 
distributive shares—of Wisconsin in 1965 will be about $9,880 million, 
an increase of about 45 percent over the 1953 income. This increase 
is greater than the anticipated increase in school enrollment during 
this period, estimated at about 3314 percent. 

At the same rate of tax collections to the total income as in 1953, § 
percent, Wisconsin’s tax potential in 1965 would be $790,500,000 as 
compared to $536 million in 1953. If the schools’ share of taxes re- 
main the same—29.46 percent of all taxes of the State and all sub- 
divisions in 1954—school revenue would be $237,200,000 in 1965 com- 
pared to $153,574,000 in 1953 and $164,084,000 in 1954—figures have 
been rounded. 

With the facts presented serving as a basis, it is the consensus of 
school administrators, educators, businessmen, and parents throughout 
Wisconsin who are represented by the State chamber, and that num- 
bers 70,000 people, that Wisconsin, with a little effort and some ex- 
pense, is adequately providing for the needs of children and are pre- 
pared to continue doing so in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Gwinn. 70,000? 

Mr. Havusueer. 70,000, including administrators of schools, educa- 
tors, businessmen, and parents throughout Wisconsin. 

We have the money and the wherewithal to do so and are opposed to 
having those outside our State tell us how our education should be 
carried on and then pay the Federal Government for the privilege of 
doing so. Wisconsin does not want the Federal Government taking 
money away from the taxpayers, extracting handling costs, then re- 
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turning it to them with Federal strings attached and according to 
some fancy Federal formula. 

We respectfully submit to the committee a counterproposal to those 
school-construction bills now under consideration. Effect a reduction 
of $10 billion in appropriations. The resulting saving to Wisconsin 
by such action would amount to more than $220 million—this would 
meet not only our immediate requirements, but the requirements for 
several years to come, and still leave the taxpayer with something to 
salt away. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. I appreciate your time. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you for summarizing your statement. I will 
recognize the gentleman from West Virginia. 


Mr. Barry. Have you built any hospitals in Wisconsin under the 
Hill-Burton Act? 


Mr. Hausnerer. We have, sir. 

Mr. Baiutry. Did your State chamber of commerce appear in opposi- 
tion to Hill-Burton legislation? Did you appear in opposition to 
the new highway program ? 

Mr. Hausueer. No, sir; we did not. As a matter of fact, we ap- 
peared in favor of the highway bills. 

Mr. Batter. Why is it ‘then that you are willing to take the taxpay- 
ers’ money of Wisconsin? Certainly they are going to put up a part 
of the $33 million road program. 

Mr. Hausneer. That is correct; 543 miles of it. 

Mr. Battry. The point I am making is, when you can see a dollar 
in profit or see some increased business you favor a proposition, par- 
ticularly one that is going to benefit members of the chamber of com- 
merce, but when we get down to talking about the welfare of boys and 
girls we take a different attitude. 

Mr. Havusneer. There is no one more interested in the welfare of 
the boys and girls of Wisconsin, sir, than the State Chamber of Com- 
merce of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I object, as a matter for the record, 
to that type of questions. 

Mr. Baitey. You can object. 

Mr. Mercatr. Just a moment. Let us hear the gentleman. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have three telegrams this morning from Oklahoma 
complaining bitterly of the treatment that a witness had before us 
yesterday. Now, the witness did not object to the road bonds, I take it, 
because the Constitution of the United States makes that a function of 
the United States to build roads and post roads for these United States, 
and he has a perfect right not to object to it and he would be utterly 
futile to object. 

Mr. Mercatr. The present occupant of the Chair will say that in 
his opinion the gentleman from West Virginia is proceeding in order 
and if the witness wants to make the testimony that the gentleman 
from New York has suggested he can respond in his answer to the 
question. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Will the Chair yield? 

Mr. Mercarr. Yes. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I do not think the witness had suggested that 
there is any constitutional objection to these Federal programs, as I 
understood his testimony. 
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Mr. Havusueer. I have to take a little exception, sir, because in Wis- 
consin we are still, through the attorney general’s office, determining 
whether or not, even if this Federal measure is passed, Wisconsin could 
accept it because of certain constitutional limitations on the acceptance 
of money for internal improvements. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is a State constitutional question. 

Mr. Havsueer. Yes. 

Mr. Fretrinenuysen. I meant the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Havsueer. I am sorry. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You are not making any objection on that 
ground ? 

Mr. Havusueer. On the ground of what? Would you repeat your 
statement ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That there is a constitutional limitation 
against such assistance. 

Mr. Havsuerr. I would make my objection on this ground. I think 
that we have seen, at least in the last 25 years, more more and more 
and more encroachment of State and local powers within the Federal 
Government on the so-called basis that it is in the public interest and 
I think that perhaps the sooner we recognize that the States and the 
local municipalities would just as soon take care of those so-called pub- 
lic and welfare interests themselves the better off we are going to be— 
the less departments, the less expenditures, the less need for addi- 
tional taxation on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bartry. That is all. 

Mr. Mercatr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. You still reach that there is constitutional limitation 
on government in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Havusueer. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank God. 

Mr. Mercatr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frevrncuuysen. Mr. Hausheer, I regret that we have had to 
ask hasty questions and get hasty answers. All of these witnesses 
have had valuable testimony to submit. I would like to ask you about 
your summary with respect ‘to all these proposals which this committee 
is considering. You stated that these proposals seek to have the 
Federal Government perform a job much of which has already been 
accomplished and which can and will be completed by State or local 
government. Just what job do you think the Federal Government is 
taking over from the State or local governments if we should enact 
that legislation ? 

Mr. Havusuerr. Very briefly, I think you are taking over the job 
of control. I cannot imagine a Senate or a House or the Congress of 
the United States magnanimously deciding that they are going to 
take a billion dollars more or less and distribute it to a series of 
States whether they happen to be relief States or States with a lot of 
money, and saying, “Here you are, fellows, just make sure that you 
put up some pretty ; good schools for our youngsters. That is the thing 
we are concerned with.” 

I do not think that anyone in this room, operating their own busi- 
ness and perhaps having a subsidiary or another firm in another State 
will be loaning capital funds to that business and saying, “We know 
you are part of us but you are in another State so he andle it the way 
you see fit as long as you spend the money. 
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There has never been once, and certainly in my lifetime, that the 
Federal Government has ever enacted either magnanimously or other- 
wise a program of aid whether it be grants-in-aid, Federal housing, 
debt amortization, whatever the case might be, it has never enacted 
a program without having as a result controls and controls, rules and 
regulations, the creation of committees and subcommittees, depart- 
ments and bureaus to the point where you look in your directory now 
and you are likely to find somebody that you want to see. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Is it your feeling that a State, for instance, 
that supplies 10 percent of the construction money for schools con- 
trols the operation and maintenance of those schools? 

Mr. Havusuerr. No; I am not saying that for one moment. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. In effect, that is what you are saying about 
the Federal Government’s role. You say if they put up one-twelfth 
of the money over the next 5 years in construction assistance they 
would be running the Nation’s schools; is that right? 

Mr. Havusuerr. Let me put it this way. Whether it is 10 percent 
or 100 percent in terms of whether it 1s going to be given by the 
Federal Government or State government we still believe in the 
sovereignty and right of the individual States. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. So do the proponents of this legislation. I 
do not think that is a particularly relevant argument. 

Mr. Havusuerr. I think it is extremely relevant, sir. I think that 
is perhaps at the very foundation of this entire business of whether 
or not Uncle Sam is going to say to the various States, “You will 
give us X number of dollars.” 

You mentioned at one point earlier, sir, Federal dollars. There is 
no such thing as Federal dollars. They are the taxpayer’s dollars, 
your dollars and my dollars. You are asking us to give you our 
dollars, bring them into the Potomac and siphon off the 20 cents or 
30 cents per dollar to administer the program and you are going to 
turn around and say, “You have done a good job. Use this to build 
schools.” 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Frewincuuysen. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Bary. I do not like your implication that the cost of admin- 
istering these Federal programs, we will say the Hill-Burton Act, or 
the assistance to old-age pensions or what have you, as you used ‘the 
expression, siphons off 20 or 30 percent for the cost of administering. 
I think you had better correct that because there is no instance that 
I know of in which it is costing as much as 1 percent. 

Mr. Havsueerr. I will correct that statement to say that the Fed- 
eral Government will siphon off whatever it possibly can siphon off 
to do the job. 

Mr. Battey. You use figures quite carelessly when you say 20 to 
30 percent. 

Mr. Hausuerr. I think there have been a lot of figures used care- 
lessly in attempting to create the so-called crisis that the Nation is 
facing. I do not think that the crisis is nearly as bad as it would 
be presented. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Also you mentioned that there might be or 
would be measures added to usurp control of an activity rightly be- 
longing to a State and its political subdivisions. To what activity 
do you refer there? 
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Mr. Havsueerr. I think I covered that very carefully, sir, in point- 
ing out that the various statements contained on pages 15, 16, and 17 
certainly i in this act, H. R. 3986, cover that quite fully. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. I mean, what ac tivity are you talking about ? 

Mr. Havusuerr. In the activity of constr ucting schools you are going 
to require workers and according to these bills, if I have read them 
correctly, you are going to require that there be certain rates set. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We either are or are not, but that is a rela- 
tively minor point. 

Mr. Havusueer. I do not consider it so. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I can understand an argument against the 
Davis-Bacon provisions of the act. If that is all you talk about, we can 
drop that part of it, but, if the basic program usurps control of some 
activity that does not belong to the Federal Government, L would like 
you to spell out what that basic activity is. 

Mr. Havusuerr. The activity of injecting the Federal Government 
into the program that is carried on by the States and the local sub- 
divisions. 

Mr. Frettncuuysen. There is going to be no interference on the 
part of the Federal Government with the curriculum. 

Mr. HavsHeerr. I am not talking about curriculum because this 
particular committee hearing is on school construction. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You are talking about the interference with 
the school-construction activity. 

Mr. Havusueer. I am talking about the fact that the States are 
going to be required to submit plans as to how they are going to 
handle this. 

Mr. FrectncHuysEn. You are not suggesting we drop those plans, 
are you? 

Mr. Havusueer. No, by no means. I am suggesting that you drop 
the entire measure. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes, but granted, assuming we are not going 
to, you are not suggesting we drop the plans because there would be 
some usurpation of control ? 

Mr. Havsueer. Yes; I am, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The control is very definitely left at the State 
level. They submit the State plans in order to determine whether 
there is need and where the priority of need exists. 

Mr. Hausweer. Sir, with all due respect to this committee, the only 


thing that I could say there is, if as you say the controls are to be left 
to the States, then I say that we can make the program even more 


complete by likewise leaving the money to the States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, that argument, again, could be used in 
opposition to our Federal-impacted school-district program that in 
Public Laws 815 and 874 provide not only for construction assistance 
but also operation and maintenance assistance. Is there control or 
usurpation of control there? Does that result in the Federal Govern- 
ment performing a job that should be carried on somewhere else ? 

Mr. Havsuerr. I think that you will agrere that what you have 
just mentioned and what you have outlined is a responsibility of the 
Federal Government and they are doing nothing more than returning 

the taxpayers’ dollars to those individuals. 
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Mr. Freitineuuysen. It is a lot more than that because you are 
taking it out of Wisconsin’s taxpayers if you do not have defense 
plants and putting it into New Jersey communities, possibly. 

Mr. Havusueer. Why not let the individual States argue that among 
themselves then ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Because it is a Federal program. That is a 
very simple reason why we do not let the States argue it out, because 
we figure there is a Federal responsibility. Then, again, there is 
just as much or little control in that type of program, even though the 
reason may be different, it seems to me, as there would be here. 

Mr. Hausueer. Perhaps you are vitally concerned because of the 
presence of the Army and Navy, and consequently the fact that they 
have their youngsters in those particular areas. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am vitally concerned in this particular area 
of general construction assistance. 

Mr. Havusueer. I think we are all interested in seeing that every 
single youngster has the type of education that he wants. I am not 
going to speak for the other States, because I think that it is up to the 
other States to speak for themselves, but I am speaking for Wisconsin. 

Mr. Mercatr. For the State Chamber of Commerce of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Havusueer. I am speaking for the State chamber of commerce, 
and I think if we were to ask you gentlemen to come to the Milwaukee 
area, you would find that Milwaukee is putting up classrooms at the 
rate of three a day. They have on their agenda for a referendum on 
April 2 a $39 million program for a 5-year plan of school construction. 
They are not asking the Federal Government to come in and make 
sure that this plan is voted in. Why? Because they feel that the 
people who have the youngsters going to those schools are fully aware 
of the needs and will see that $39 million is forthcoming to make the 
type of schools, to develop the facilities that are necessary to carry 
out the program that we in Wisconsin want to carry out. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercaur, Do you have further questions, Mr, Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Hausheer, have you any figures that bear on the 
figures the United States Office of Education has put out in Circular 
No. 490 about the number of excess pupils you have and the number 
of classrooms that you need ? 

Mr. Havsurer. I know to what you refer and I am embarrassed by 
the fact that I do not have that information at hand at this moment. 
As I say, we have been waiting for the complete report to come in and, 
if it is agreeable to the chairman and to the committee, I would like 
to be able to enter that into the written testimony by Monday at the 
very latest. 

Mr. Mercanr. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point if received in time to put it in, and Monday would be ade- 
quate time. 

Mr. Havsnerr. Thank you. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you familiar with Circular 490? 

Mr. Havsuerr. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Ward, will you see that he gets a copy of Circular 
190? In connection with the figures you are going to supply, refer 
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to those and the way in which they were collected and whether or not 
you agree or disagree with the conclusions that that circular indicates 
for Wisconsin. 

Mr. Havusueer. Will it be agreeable with the Chair if I were to 
submit my remarks in connection with the prepared statement that I 
have made here? 

Mr. Mercatr. You may submit it in any way that you choose; if 
you can answer the question presented by the gentleman from New 
York, it will be admitted either with your prepared statement or in 
a supplemental statement. 

Mr. Havusueer. That is fine. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mercautr. We were after information. Before the witness 
leaves, I wish you would identify for the record the gentleman who 
is sitting with you and with whom you have been in consultation. 

Mr. Harmon. My name is John Harmon. I am sitting with the 
gentleman because this was the first time he ever appeared. I was 
trying to assist him. I am with the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and was sitting here mainly to let him know who the various 
people were. This is s his first time down here. That is the only rea- 
son. It is not a matter of context. 

Mr. Mercatr. There is no criticism about your sitting there. We 
wanted to have your appearance noted. 

Mr. Havsueer. I appreciate the opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Mercatr. We appreciate having you here and we are sorry that 
we had to rush you so much but I assure you that, speaking for the 
Chair, anyway, your testimony will be analyzed with great care. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will be in recess until tomorrow when we will hear 
from the chambers of commerce of the great Empire State, the State 
of New York; the State of Ohio; and the State of Pennsylvania. The 
committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. 'Priday, March 6, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 8, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LABOR, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
219, Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. m3 

Present: Representatives Bailey (presiding), Kelley, Metcalf, 
Udall, and Gwinn. 

Present also: Representative Griffin. ! 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; and Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general 
counsel. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will please call the roll. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battery. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Kelley ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Batmry. The clerk will note the absence of a quorum. But, 
there being one additional member of the full committee here to make 
a quorum, we will proceed with the hearing. 

The Chair now recognizes the clerk for the offering and insertion 
in the record of certain communications from groups and individuals 
that are not making a personal appearance. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, we have a communication from E. M. 
Brancroft, Stranahan, Harris & Co., Toledo, Ohio, addressed to the 
Honorable Thomas Ludlow Ashley, a member of Congress from Ohio, 
and referred to the subcommittee for insertion in the record by Mr. 
Ashley. 

Also a communication from the Kansas State Chamber of Com- 


merce in the form of an amendment to a statement which has already 
been filed. 
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Also a telegram from Wilbur H. Collins, superintendent of schools, 
Webster County, Ky. 

A letter from G. C. Burkhead, superintendent of Hardin County 
Board of Education, Hardin County, Ky. 

A telegram from Mrs. John N. Booth, of Oklahoma City. 

A telegram from Mrs. Bert F. Keltz from Oklahoma City. 

And a telegram from D. W. Hogan, Jr., of Oklahoma City. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


STRANAHAN, Harris & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, March 1, 1957. 
THoMaAS LUDLOW ASHLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Lup: Thanks very much for your letter of February 21 in response to 
mine concerning the President’s budget. 

I can certainly go along with Senator Byrd in his attitude on most of the 
points he has covered. I just don’t see how we can continue to push our expendi- 
tures up and up for things of doubtful value. 

Another proposal (I don’t know how far it has gotten) is the school-aid bill 
which involves purchasing school bonds up to $750 million. If such a bill where 
to be passed, its limitations as to qualification for the loans should be very rigid- 
and designed to aid school districts that really need it. Otherwise, it could 
prove to be a deterrent in building the much needed schoolrooms. We have seen 
many instances where a political subdivision well able to finance itself would 
wait to see whether they could get in on a Federal grant or loan at a lower 
interest rate simply because the authority for it existed, and the same thing 
could happen in connection with a school-aid bill if qualifications for loans aren’t 
spelled out. 

The State of Michigan has handled it very well in setting up a $100 million 
school loan fund in which a school district can participate provided its debt runs 
to 15 percent of its assessed valuation. The fact that school districts have the 
backstop of being able to make a loan has enabled some of those to finance 
themselves that would not otherwise be able to do so, although they may never 
call on the loan fund for aid. 

I appreciate your interest in the matters about which I have written you. 

Sincerely yours, 
BD. M. BANCROFT. 





KANSAS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Topeka, Kans., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M., BaAILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: It is requested that this letter be included as an 
amendment to the statement which we recently filed with your committee ex- 
pressing opposition of the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce to Federal aid 
for school construction. The purpose of this letter is to present additional in- 
formation which we believe will further substantiate our opposition to this 
legislation. 

As you know, the office of the State superintendent of Public instruction re- 
ported to the United States Office of Education, that by the fall of 1956, Kansas 
would need 800 new classrooms plus 1,000 classrooms to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. We wish to point out that these figures are estimates only. 

We were informed by the office of the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion that no survey of school-construction needs of Kansas has been made since 
1951. The estimated figures on school-construction needs as submitted to the 
United States Office of Education were based on a projection of the 1951 survey, 
actual approved bond issues for school construction in Kansas, amounting to 
approxiamately $30 million yearly for the period 1955-57, and upon a construc- 
tion cost per classroom of aproximately $25,000. Based on a cost figure of 
$25,000 per classroom and the amount of bonds issued, it would appear that 
Kansas has built approximately 1,200 classrooms in each of the past 2 years. 
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In 1955 a study of the impact of increasing enrollments in Kansas was made by 
the White House Study Group II, who reported that for the period 1955-57, en- 
rollments in Kansas would increase approximately 16,500 yearly. With a State 
average of 30 pupils per classroom, Kansas would need to build 550 new class- 
rooms to accommodate this increase. The fact that the State built over twice 
this number of classrooms yearly during the period demonstrates the fact that 
Kansans (1) are vitally aware of the need for additional educational facilities 
in the State; (2) are taking positive steps to alleviate those conditions; (3) have 
ample financial resources to meet the educational needs of the State; and (4) 
do not need Federal aid for school consruction. 

Legislators and educators of this State are actively urging initiation of a state- 
wide study of our complex school system composed of over 3,200 school districts. 
They propose that particular emphasis be placed on a redistricting program and 
upon equalization of assessment valuations among the various school districts. 
In their opinion, results of this type of study would undoubtedly serve to bring 
about State and local action necessary to work out a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of adequate finances for the State’s school-construction needs. 

Kansas legislators are acutely aware of the need for additional school finances. 
This fact is evidenced by 16 proposals now before the legislature which would 
raise the tax levies in the various school districts over the State. Bills have also 
been introduced which would permit certain cities to levy earnings or sales taxes 
to provide additional revenue for school purposes. 

Lack of valid data relating to the financial status of individual school units 
makes it impossible to determine if there actually are schoo] districts in Kansas 
which are unable to provide adequate educational facilities for their children. 
It is the consensus among educators in Kansas that with proper legislation Kan- 
sas within the next few years is quite capable of providing ample school facilities 
for all its children. 

The Kansas State Chamber of Commerce will continue its vigorous and un- 
equivocal opposition to Federal aid for school construction until such time as 
facts are presented which prove beyond a doubt that Kansas, after exhausting 
all conscientious efforts to solve its own educational problems, is unable to do so 
because of lack of resources. 

We are hopeful that you will make this amendment to our original communica- 
tion a part of the record of the proceedings of your committee in opposition to the 
new bills now pending. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. C. Kiker, Secretary-Manager. 


Drxon, Ky., March 6, 1957. 
The Honorable CLevELAND M. Batrey, 


Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We urge your support for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction. 


Wrizsur H. Cotitns, 
Superintendent, Webster County Schools. 





HarpDiIn County Boarp or Epvucation, 
Hlizabethtown, Ky., March 5, 1957. 
Congressman BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am most interested in the passage of Federal aid 
for education. 

We face in our local districts almost insurmountable problems in housing and 
in the operation of our schools. I believe that examination of the record would 
show that in our local district we have made the maximum effort and yet we have 
only the most minimum facilities. 

It is certainly hoped that the fear of Federal control will not deter the passage 
of a bill to aid education. During the years since World War II we have been 
receiving aid through Public Laws 815 and 874 because of our proximity to Fort 
Knox, and not once during that time have we felt anything which could be con- 


strued as control. It seems to me that this is the poorest of all arguments against 
Federal aid to education. 
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I know that I could get hundreds of letters from citizens of Hardin County 
urging the passage of an education bill. I do not plan to do this, but I know the 
sentiment within my board of education and other citizens is for Federal aid. 

Very truly yours, 
G. C. BurRKHEAD, Superintendent. 





OKLAHOMA City, Oxua., March 6, 1957. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Steve Stahl ably and clearly states views of many Oklahomans. 
Mrs. JOHN N. Booru. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
IIlouse Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Steve Stahl represents the thinking of most well-informed independent people 
in Oklahoma. It is only the rapacious politicians who are against him for 
selfish reasons. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Bert F. Ketrz. 





OKLAHOMA City, OxLa., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
House Office Building, Committee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Steve Stahl loyal supporter of sound public education definitely represents 
thinking of informed Oklahomans. 


D. W. Hoean, Jr. President City National Bank. 


Mr. Batter. The Chair would like to call the attention of the 
members of the subcommittee to the testimony on yesterday of Mr. 
H. A. Stansbury of the West Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Stansbury submitted for inclusion in the record an exhibit A 
in which he attempted to prove there was not any county in the State 
of West Virginia that could not handle their school problem. 

I would just like to read into the record an excerpt from a letter 
which I received as chairman of the subcommittee from the superin- 
tendent of schools of Monongalia County, Mr. Rex M. Smith. This 
is under date of February 20, and I am just reading an excerpt from 
the letter. 


In thinking of possible Federal legislation for school buildings, one question 
comes to my mind that may affect Monongalia County. As you probably know, 
the voters of this county have approved a bonding program for school buildings 
to the maximum amount allowable by law. This was done in 1952. We have 
20-year bonds, and it would, therefore, be about 15 years before we can retire 
these bonds. 

Our county has also approved the 3-year excess-levy program, which will 
run for 2 years yet in this county. In other words, we have levied and bonded 
ourselves to the maximum amount permissible by law. I can see no way that 
we could raise additional money for matching purposes for school buildings. 


Mr. Stansbury’s table here would show that this county has $819,- 
000 in bonding capacity unused. And here is a statement to the 
effect that they have no bonding capacity and could not match State 
or any other funds. 

Mr. Gwinn. What county ? 

Mr. Battey. Monongalia. Ihave it underlined. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Do you suppose it is possible that this had reference 
to a certain date up to which these statistics had been compiled whereas 
the superintendent of schools 

Mr. Baitey. That is under date of February 20 that they had no 
bonding capacity. 

Mr. Gwinn. They might have had this bonding capacity back 
there when Stansbury speaks of. I do not see the date here, but I 
thought from something Mr. Stansbury said that he was referring 
to the statistics as of a date somewhat prior to the present. 

Mr. Bamzxy. There is the date here, February 8, 1957. 

Mr. Gwinn. Compiled from official sources by West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce, February 8. But the long table of sta- 
tistics 

Mr. Battery. Twelve days later the county superintendent of that 
school system said they have exhausted all their bonding capacity. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand that. But, even so, these figures that 
he has he would have to cite from some source. 

Mr. Barry. The clerk advises me that Mr. Smith’s letter to the com- 
mittee was dated February 4, and it was held here in the committee 
and inserted in the record under date of February 20. 

Mr. Stansbury’s statistics were collected on the 7th, I believe, 
of the month. So there are only 3 days difference in the dates of 
the letters. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we all agree that both may be right because he 
is citing a date when they may have had the bonding power. They 
may not have it today. 

At any rate, Mr. Chairman, do you not think it fair from that letter 
to assume that many counties—I am sure that will be true of some 
in New York State—cannot use this Federal aid we propose to give 
them because they cannot match the funds ? 

Mr. Baixey. I think that is true generally over the country, Mr. 
Gwinn. 

At this time I would like to insert in the record, a statement of the 
research director of the West Virginia Education Association covering 
the items in Mr. Stansbury’s presentation. 

If there is no objection, that will be accepted and inserted in the 
record two tables of statistics, one having to do with classrooms, and, 
the other, the pupils, the overcrowded situation existing in several of 
the different county school systems. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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per pupil, 1955-56; 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


potential 


property tax revenue per pupil, 1956 appraisal 


Personal in- 


come,! 1955-56, 


per pupil 


Revenue av ail- 
able at regular 
rates from 
property at 100 


percent assessed 


to appraised ,? 
1956 appraisal, 


Revenue avail- 
able at regular 
rates from 
| property at 100 
56 ,| percent assessed 
| to appraised,? 
1956 appraisal, 


Personal in- 
come,! 1955 
per pupil 





per pupil per pupil 


$229. 63 





Hancock $8, 837. 23 | Fayette ‘ | $4, 874. 35 | $60. 98 
Ohio 14, 093. 85 220. 97 Randolph 3 4, 6 60. 06 
Brooke- $ 7, 613. 06 183. 81 Grant 5, 975 58. 37 
Cabell 7, 763. 80 161. 41 Pocahontas... 4, 706 57. 50 
Marshall - - 9, 503. 52 | 154. 88 Hardy__-.- 6, 386. 55. 50 
Mason___- | 6, 705. 33 | 147. 92 Calhoun... 3. 54. 68 
Wood_.. 7, 149. 79 142. 92 Barbour... 4, ' 52. 26 
Berkeley_.- 7, 913. 62 123.49 || Nicholas_. 4, 3 | 51. 67 
Kanawha....__-_- 6, 521.01 | 118. 68 Logan 5, 50. 37 
Pleasants 5, 200. 13 115. 01 Webster. 3, { | 50. 22 
Harrison. __- 7, 438. 06 | 112. 38 Roane_. 4, : | 49. 99 
Marion_-_/ 6, 802. 02 104.95 || Doddridge 3, § 49. 45 
Putnam 3, 76 95.89 || Wirt 4,‘ 48. 89 
Monongalia-__ 7, 268. 32 | 95.29 || Mineral... 3, | 47. 20 
Lewis_. 5, 614. 78 | 91.07 || Wyoming. . 3, | 46. 23 
Tyler 4, 414. 48 | 87.55 || Mingo-...-- 3, § 46 62 
Ritchie 4, 933. 44 | 78. 89 Raleigh____. 4, 44. 40 
Morgan. _- 6, 858. 30 75. 93 Pendleton 4,3 43. 00 
Tucker 4, 415. 93 73. 84 Boone ae 3, & 41. 50 
Jackson -___- 5, 514. 33 73. 81 Summers 4,6 40. 44 
Taylor an 4, 787. 44 71. 87 Braxton -- 4, 40. 09 
Greenbrier - -- 4, 544. 21 | 70.42 || McDowell_._- 4, : 38. 61 
Hampshire 5, 291. 08 | 68.12 |} Monroe... 4,; 35. 07 
Jefferson ____ 5, 673. 28 | 67.42 || Clay..... 3, 3 34. 23 
Gilmer. _- 3, 734. 75 66.24 || Wayne 3, } 32. 66 
Preston_-__-- 3, 703. 84 | 66.14 || Lincoln... 2, | 25. 15 
Mercer 5, 331. 57 64. 47 - |——-~ -- . 
Wetzel... _- | 6, 065. 41 | 63. 30 || State.....-.-| 5, 639. 59 | 86. 06 
Upshur-.- 4, 055. 48 62. 67 | | 
| | 


1 Source: West Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 
2 Source: Tax commissioner, property appraisal division. 
ANNEX No. 3 


PRINCIPALS REPORT CLASS SIZE IN ELEMENTARY 


- 1954, 1955, 1956 


STrnkL Many LARGE CLASSES: 
GRADED SCHOOLS 


Reports from school principals were collected in October 1954, in October 1955, 
and again in 1956, in order to determine how West Virginia elementary school 
class size compares to generally accepted standards. 

For the best in learning, first grades should not exceed a class size of 25. Other 
elementary grade class sizes should not exceed 30. Under most circumstances, 
where a class exceeds 35 a teacher cannot give proper attention to small groups 
or individuals. Teaching under such conditions becomes as much “keeping 
school” as teaching children. 

Reports were received from schools which enroll approximately two-thirds of 
West Virginia’s graded school pupils. One-room schools were not tabulated. In 
the 4,945 classrooms reported, a class size much higher than recommended for 
best teaching conditions appears to be prevalent. 

Table I shows the number of classrooms reported for each of 3 years, and 
the number and percentage of pupils enrolled in various size classes. First 
grades were tabulated separately where possibile. 

Table II shows the median (or middle) class size of elementary grades re 
ported for 1956, exclusive of first grades where reported separately. 

It will be noted that for the current year: 

A. First grades: 
1. Well over 
than 25. 
2. Approximately 2 of every 3 
classes of 30 or more pupils. 
One-fourth of first graders are in classes of 35 or more. 
Three first grade classes were reported with more than 50 pupils, 
including one with 64. 


four-fifths of first grade pupils are in classes larger 


first grade pupils reported are in 


20 
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B. All grades (exclusive of first grades where reported separately ) : 
1. Approximately 2 of every 3 elementary school pupils are in classes 
of more than 30. 

2. Approximately 2 of every 5 elementary school pupils reported are 

in classes of 35 or more. 

3. Nearly 14 percent of pupils are in classes of 40 or more. 

c. After a small decline in the percentage of pupils in classes of 40 or more, 
the figure is up again this year. 

D. On the brighter side—a decreasing percent of first graders and other 
elementary school pupils are in the extremely large classes. 

E. Median class size: 

A median class size for the State is 32 in the elementary schools 
(exclusive of one-room schools and first grades where reported sep- 
arately). In other words, there are as many classes above 32 in en- 
rollment as there are below that number. There are more pupils en- 
rolled in classes larger than the median than in the smaller classes. 

Median class size, as reported from the 55 counties, ranges from 36 
in Marshall and Mingo to 22 in Pocahontas. The median class size 
reported for Greenbrier, Kanawha, and Pleasants counties is 35. 

Only 14 counties have a median class size of 30 or less. 


TABLE I.—Pupils reported 


1954-55 1955-56 1956—57 
Total | Per- Total Per- Total | Per- 
cent cent cent 
—— — ——_——_ _ — -_ } —— | —__—__ -_—— 
First grades reported 21, 259 22, 578 1%, 632 
Rooms, 1954, 686 
(Rooms, 1955, 742 
(Rooms, 1956, 650 | 
Class size | | | 
40 or more does ‘ | 2, 02) 9.5 1,243 | 5.5 965 | 4.9 
35 or more . Mate ce 7, 194 33.8 5,948 | 26.3 4,809 | 24.5 
30 or more . ‘ 12,642 | 59.7 14, 169 | 62.8 12,335 | 62.8 
More than 25 18, 858 | 88.7 19, 537 | 86.5 16, 811 85. 6 
Other elementary grades ompibé | 153, 633 | 150, 902 |_.....| 137,215 |. ; 
Rooms, 1954, 4,838) | 
(Rooms, 1955, 4,749) 
(Rooms, 1956, 4,295) 
Class size: 
45 or more oe | 4, 419 3.0 3, 083 2.0 2, 487 1.8 
40 or more E Fecedentanert oes | 21,899] 14.3] 18,962] 12.6] 18,737] 13.7 
35 or more ‘ ‘ at sca sae giao 62,978 | 41.0 62,062 | 41.1 56, 587 | 41.2 
More than 30. ..-.--. a che ---| 103,427 | 67.3 | 102,382 | 67.8 92,208 | 67.2 
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TABLE II.—Median class size of county elementary graded schools, November 
1956,’ West Virginia 


36 pupils per room: 31 pupils per room: 
Marshall Boone 
Mingo Cabell 

35 pupils per room: Calhoun 
Greenbrier Hardy 
Kanawha Lewis 
Pleasants Marion 

34 pupils per room: Mineral 
Braxton Nicholas 
Fayette Preston 
Mercer Putnam 
Wyoming Tyler 

33 pupils per room: Wirt 
Harrison 30 pupils per room; 
Jackson Barbour 
Logan Gilmer 
McDowell Ohio 
Raleigh 29 pupils per room: 
Roane Mason 

32 pupils per room: Monongalia 
Berkeley 28 pupils per room: 
Brooke Monroe 
Grant Upshur 
Hancock 27 pupils per room: 
Jefferson Clay 
Morgan Lincoln 
Pendleton Tucker 
Randolph 26 pupils per room: 
Ritchie Doddridge 
Summers Hampshire 
Taylor Webster 
Wayne 22 pupils per room: 
Wetzel Pocahontas 
Wood 


1 Exclusive of first grades where reported separately ; exclusive of 1-room schools. 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY AARON RAPKING, JR., Director oF RESEARCH, WEST 
VIRIGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


It should be pointed out that Mr. Stansbury, representing the West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce, not only opposes Federal funds for schools, but opposes 
State funds for schools. It should also be pointed out that his organization 
opposed the only bill to be placed in the West Virginia Legislature which actually 
had teeth in it concerning the almost universal problem of equitable assessed 
valuations. That opposition occurred in 1953 at the time the same organization 
bitterly and successfully opposed a depletion tax in its natural resource wealthy 
State. His organization opposed, at his own admission, a State school building 
fund of $10 million which stimulated many local special school elections to ap 
prove qualifying matching funds. 

His organization also opposes a plan which would redefine property tax limits 
under the West Virginia constitution to apply to “appraised” value of property 
instead of the generally unrealistically low ‘‘assessed” value. 

In other words it would appear that Mr. Stansbury, speaking for his organiza- 
tion, opposes any additional support for public schools. And he pretends to 
speak for all of the businessmen in a State which has dropped to 42d in the 
Nation in its per pupil expenditures for schools. (Per pupil expenditure for 
1956-57 is $190 compared to a national average of $295.) 

To show this general opposition to financing public schools, we quote from Mr. 
Stansbury’s own “Report to Members” on State legislation : 

“January 22, 1949: ‘Prodded by public school pressure groups, suceessive ses- 
sions of the West Virginia Legislature, beginning with that of 1941, have made 
aggregate increases of appropriations of “state aid” for local public schools ag- 
gregating $24 million. It seems to be the duty of West Virginia’s citizens and her 
legislators to critically examine all proposals for increased school expenditures.’ 
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“March 19, 1949: ‘Extravagance and failures to act among major faults. * * * 
Spending authorization reach stupendous total * * * numerous other bills, some 
of an omnibus character, make obligatory an increased rate of spending local 
funds. It is estimated that increased local spending resulting from acts of this 
legislature may approach $12 million principal items being the “matching” 
funds for the $10 million of “State aid’ for school buildings.’ ”’ 

“February 10, 1951: ‘School teachers ask for “Fifth round’. * * * Official 
reports show that in the year 1939, base year from which most subsequent wage 
increases are calculated, the average West Virginia school teacher, including 
supervisors and principals, drew wages aggregating $1,133, equal to $126 for each 
of the 9 months of duty. Four years later, i. e., in fiscal 1948, and despite no 
publicity about a “First round,” the average annual salary had increased to 
$1,327, or $147 per month.’ ” 

“Those advocating further pay increases for teachers may object to inclusion 
of State-paid retirement benefits in the above computation, but such procedure 
is entirely valid, and in fact such benefits almost wholly comprised the 1949 
‘Fourth round’ pay increase awarded United States steelworkers and other 
groups of the industrially employed. In industry’s ‘Fourth round,’ employer 
contributions to retirement and other pension funds rarely exceeded 5 percent 
of wages, which is the present ratio of State contribution to West Virginia.” 

“February 28, 1953: ‘Having persuaded succeeding session of the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature into adoption of a teacher’s salary scale 16 percent higher 
than is justified by the most relevant and most dependable economic factors, 
the State Education Association now resorts to appeals for “Fringe” benefits 
for its members. * * * Many West Virginia counties have a real struggle to 
maintain a 9months school program, hence to dissipate “State aid” or other 
school funds to pay professional employees to “get ready” for the duties for 
which they are employed, and for which they are presumably trained and ex- 
perienced is just as ridiculous as paying the lawyer to “get ready” for the next 
term of court.’ ”’ 

“February 5, 1955: ‘Special pleading for better schools’ is the subject of a re- 
cent and timely editorial of the Morgantown Post which is reproduced as ex- 
hibit B on another page of this report. No better example of such ‘special 
pleading’ has turned up lately than that appearing on page 9 of the Governor’s 
message on education, delivered to the legislature on January 19. In this 
message, the $3,060 average salary paid to instructional personnel in West Vir- 
ginia’s elementary and secondary schools is disparagingly compared to such 
salaries paid in certain other selected States. This is of course something less 
than the entire story of West Virginia teachers’ salaries. Certainly per capita 
income of the State’s people is one of the very best measures of taxpaying ca- 
pacity and teachers’ salaries must bear a reasonable relationship to such in- 
come.” 

“January 26, 1956; ‘At the regular 1955 session of the legislature, higher taxes 
on West Virginia business, and out-of-state racegoers, and recapture of liquor 
commission surpluses, largely balanced the 1955—56 general revenue budget and 
provided $800,000 for teacher pay increments, yet present prospects are that 
business is to be “soaked” again and even more heavily by the budget session 
of the same legislature to provide another injection of “State aid” for the 
55 county school systems. * * * Now the legislators are reputedly planning to 
give the county schoolteachers a pay increase and again saddle most of the 
cost on business.’ ” 

“February 2, 1957: ‘The people are not sufficiently aware of the power of the 
West Virginia “school lobby” in combination with the 26 full-time teachers, hold- 
ing nearly 20 percent of the entire voting strength of the legislature as members 
of that body in good standing. It is as simple as this: Back home the po- 
litical power of the “school lobby” finds its match in an informed local electorate 
when school tax proposals are on the ballot * * *” 

Note: Mr. Stansbury fails to recognize that 85 percent of West Virginia resi- 
dents live in counties where, by better than the 60 percent favorable vote re- 
quired by Constitution, extra school property taxes are being currently col- 
lected, that over one-half of the States’ residents are in counties where voters 
have approved extra levies (authorized by a 1950 amendment) to refund bonds 
for school construction. 

Mr. Stansbury also fails to face up to the extreme range in local ability to 
finance schools. This ability, in property tax potential among the 55 West 
Virginia counties, ranges nearly 10 to 1 ($229 in one county down to $25 in 
another) from nonpublic utility property even if it were all assessed at 100 per- 
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cent of true and actual value. He also fails to recognize the extreme range in 
personal income per pupil. (See Annex No. 2.) 

To sum up: From the demonstrated opposition to Federal money for schools, 
opposition to State money for schools, and opposition to a real solution to opening 
local tax levy for schools, it would appear that Mr. Stansbury were opposed to 
schools, period, unless mother and father as individuals paid tuition in lieu of 
any tax money from any source for schools. 


“All figures are not facts, all facts are not figures” 

Mr. Stansbury presents an array of figures to show that West Virginia has met 
school building problems and can meet school building problems. He fails to 
recognize needs in his own county or in many nearby counties. 

This writer worked as hard as anyone for the successful amendment to the 
State constitution to liberalize school bonding potential, then for the subse 
quent full potential of nearly $10 million bond issue in the State’s largest 
county. Meanwhile his son has progressed through the sixth grade, two of 
his daughters are in the fourth grade, and never have any been in classes of less 
than 39 pupils due to shortage of classrooms and teachers. 

He has watched near his home a fine new high school being constructed—with 
the auditorium a broaded-up shell and fiimsy “portable” classrooms put up beside 
the new structure—restricted in size due to lack of funds. 

Only 2 years ago he photographed a log school building within 30 miles airline 
from Mr. Stansbury’s own home. The building had no lights. no particular 
equipment, except a modern green chalkboard. In the same county, and because 
of limited funds for construction, school buildings were being erected without 
ceilings, without covering for concrete floors, and without central heating (the 
boiler rooms left vacant for future use). 

Incidentally, the log schoolhouse and the unfinished buildings are in a 
county rich in coal resources, active in coal production, all owned and operated 
by nonresidents of the State. 

Mr. Stansbury could refer to Wirt County which is scheduled to vote on 
March 25, 1957, on a bond issue to finance replacement of the shop and music 
areas of the county’s only high school. The full bonding potential will barely 
replace the damaged structure and leaves nothing for replacement or renovation 
of the county’s only moderate size elementary school, a frame building of long 
standing. 

Mr. Stansbury could refer to Jackson County, extremely rural until the 
Kaiser Aluminum Co. decided to spend in the neighborhood of $300 million for 
a new factory in open country. The bonding potential of that county will not 
touch the need for classroom space to house the children from families of con- 
struction crews. Expected satellite factories will bring more persons—if em- 
ployees can be persuaded to bring their families into an impossible school 
situation. 

Now let us look to the problem of class size, an indication of unmet needs 
resulting in overcrowding. The United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
West Virginia Chamber of Commerce like to use “average” class size. They 
usually include principals, supervisors, and teachers of special subjects in 
“averaging.” 

In West Virginia there are 2 county school systems where the median ele- 
mentary Class size is 36 pupils per room, 5 counties including the largest with 
35 pupils per room, 4 with 34 pupils per room. We are talking about median 
class size—as many classes are larger than that size as are less. Excluding 
first graders where reported separately, and 1-teacher schools, 2 of every 3 
elementary pupils in West Virginia are in classes of 35 or more. One-fourth of 
all first grade pupils are in classes of 35 or more. 

A detailed study, based upon replies from the principals of the elementary 
schools in the State, for a 3-year period is attached as annex No. 3. 

May I quote from an editorial in the March 1957 West Virginia School Journal 
(See annex No. 1.) 

“How peculiar! The United States Chamber wants no Federal aid for schools. 
It puts out reams of material claiming that it’s the responsibility of the States 
to see that schools are properly supported. Our State chamber argues for no 
more State aid; that the counties should provide for their own schools. Yet it 
has been observed that some of the forces are on hand at the county level to 
question and oppose efforts to increase assessed values of property—the only 
real basis for increased local support. 
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“Ah, me. As in the feeling and words of the Master teacher, we simply say, 
‘Forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ ” 

Mr. Gwinn. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, it would be fair to say that 
for some who are against and some who are for Federal aid they may 
interpret statistics differently. 

Mr. Battery. We will take it for granted that they use them to their 
best advantage. 

At this time the committee will hear from the State Chamber of 
Commerce of the Empire State of New York. 

Will you come forward and further identify yourself for the record. 

Before you start, may the Chair say that it is necessary for me to 
meet the general chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor 
before the House Administration Committee this morning for a few 
minutes. I will call on Mr. Metcalf to preside, and I will be back 
at the earliest possible minute. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I want you to do the honor to my 
State of coming back. 

Mr. Barry. I will be back. 

Mr. Mercatr (presiding). Mr. Wolz, we are very glad to have you 
before us today. 

I notice that you have a prepared statement, and if you will be seated 
and further identify yourself and your org: nization for the benefit of 
the record we will be very glad to hear whatever you have to say. 

You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP C. WOLZ, DIRECTOR OF SECURITY, EAST- 
MAN KODAK CO., AND CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
EMPIRE STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Worz. Mr. Chairman, my name is Phillip C. Wolz. I am 
director of security of the Eastman Kodak Clock Works, Eastman 
Kodak Co., and am presently the chairman of the Empire State Cham- 
ber of Commerce education committee. 

May I say that it is a pleasure for me and an extreme distinction 
to appear before this committee. It is my hope that I may be able 
to divulge some information for consideration of the committee 
which you may or may not have had before. I will be as brief as 
possible. 

Might I say at the start that if there are any questions which you 
would like to ask of me, if I have the answers I will be glad to give 
them. If I do not have them I will be glad to say so. Further, I 
will be glad to get any information that you may require and have 
it in the hands of the committee for the record on very short notice. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Wolz. 

Mr. Wotz. I would like, first of all, to give you a little background 
of myself, which will take probably less than a minute. 

As a commissioner of education in Rochester, N. Y., for 14 years, 
a district chairman for 8 years, vice president for 1 year, and past 
president, : all of the New York State School Boards Association, Inc. : 
as a member of the United States Chamber of Commerce education 
committee; as an official delegate to the White House Conference on 
Education, chairman of the district meetings, and presently chairman 
of the Empire State Chamber of Commerce education committee, 
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which is part of 150 local chambers of commerce representing 80,000 
business firms, I have had the opportunity to thoroughly explore edu- 
cation problems not only in New York State but on a national basis. 

I have accumulated statistics compiled through numerous studies 

made by proponents of Federal aid that indicate a great variance, 
so much so that accurate conclusions are most difficult, if not impos 
sible, to arrive at, particularly on an overall basis. 

Here I may refer you to the testimony of Thomas Ballantine, chair- 
man of the United States Chamber of Commerce education committee, 
who testified before this committee on February 20 for those statistics. 
I will not bother to quote those now. 

The relative seriousness of the problem in an isolated area of the 
country is no justification for a natianal program affecting the whole 
Nation. 

One of the bills you have under consideration proposes to make 
available $15.7 million of Federal funds that we do not need for school 
buildings that we are going to build anyway. 

To get the $15.7 million you propose to impose a tax of $48.1 million 
upon our citizens as our share of the $325 million program. 

Tf there is any question as to how we arrive at that, we use a formula 
which is generally accepted nationwide of a number of weighted 
factors that indicate those who pay taxes. 

In order to qualify for the aid we do not need we are required to 
appropriate an additional $32.4 million in matching funds. 

New York State is meeting its educational problem, and we will 
continue to do so. Last year the residents of our State spent $283,- 

526,800 which was used to build 4,660 on assrooms in 366 projects. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you say last year, will you define that? 

Mr. Worz. That is not the school year. That is the calendar year. 

Mr. Gwinn. The calendar year of 1956? 

Mr. Woz. That is right. 

There are some variances in figures where they use school years, I 
think, in the compilation of other figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you give me that figure again. 

Mr. Wouz. Last year the residents of our State spent $283,526,800 
which was used to build 4,660 classrooms in 366 projects. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know how that compares with what the United 
States Office of Education says you built ? 

Mr. Woz. Does it, do you say? 

Mr. Gwinn. The United States Office of Education said that you 
built a certain number. 

Mr. Wouz. No, it does not compare because the United States Office 
of Education uses a 1955-56 school year, I believe. 

The whole proposal is a political hoax as for providing additional 
educational facilities for the State of New York. Under the terms of 
this bill we would be able to provide 309 additional classrooms, which 
would cost. us, under the tax burden we would be called upon to assume, 
$155,700 per classroom. 

Without the benefit of Federal aid we are providing classrooms at 
an average cost of $51,000. 

Now the question may be asked there as to why the $51,000 when 
normally $30,000 is used on a nationwide basis. 
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There are variances in classroom costs all over the map because they 
include different things such as multipurpose rooms. And in this 
particular figure of $51,000 they do include multipurpose rooms. 

Tam able to say as far as New York State is concerned—and we are 
not bragging—New York State, of course, I think, demands a little 
bit more in their schools and other things than maybe some other 
States do—embellishments of one kind or another. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any figures of what your classrooms cost 
without the multipurpose, gymnasia, auditoria, and that sort of 
facility ? 

Mr. Wo1z. No general figure, sir. 

They run all the way from, well, some as low as $20,000 up to $30,000. 
And it depends on what is used for construction purposes, the ma- 

terials used. That can vary, as you probably know, all over the map. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Woz. We maintain this is a political hoax because the aid 
formula set up in the legislation under consideration perpetuates the 
fiction that through suc h Federal aid the States with the highest per 

capita income contribute heavily to the needs of other States. 

The fact is, as a recent study shows, that less than one-third of these 
funds actually will be channeled from some States to others, while 
more than two-thirds just make a round trip to Washington and back 
where they came from, and they shrink on the trip as the cost of 
administration is deducted. 

Mr. MetcatF. Pardon me, Mr. Wolz. 

Mr. Wotz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. To which bill are you referring? Does this specific 
paragraph refer to which formula? 

Mr. Woz. The administration bill is generally under consideration 
in what I am offering. 

Mr. Mertcarr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wotz. Now we have some figures that represent what a few 
States pay, the Federal grants that they get, and the net gain. You 
have copies of this. So I will not take the committee’s time to read 
those unless there is some question. 

Mr. Mercatr. They will be incorporated in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 





Paid by Tax Federal Net gain Additional 

} grant classrooms 
oes ‘ad a etal eee cngeresernienpmensealngie etgnnenpgtalicbinein 
Florida__-- $5, 531, 000 $6, 309, 000 $778, 000 26 
Indiana 7, 156, 000 8, 021, 000 865, 000 29 
Kansas 3, 219, 000 | 3, 744, 000 | 525, 000 18 
Nebraska 2, 625, 000 | 2, 856, 000 | 231, 000 5 
New Hampshire | 937, 000 | 1, 074, 000 137, 000 5 
Oregon 2, 875, 000 5, 008, 000 224, 000 7 
Wyoming 469, 000 74, 000 205, 000 7 


Mr. Wouz. The largest beneficiary under the program would be the 
rapidly expanding industrial State of North Carolina. an tax bur- 
den imposed upon the citizens of that State would be $4,125,000. In 
return they would get $10,490,000, which, at an estimated cost of 
$30,000 per classroom, would give them a net gain of 350 classrooms 
or about 20 new school buildings. 
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It must be assumed that States that have ability to pay Federal 
taxes have ability to pay State and local taxes. The incidence of the 
tax burden might be different, but the ability is present. 

Unwillingness or political cowardice must never be confused with 
inability to provide needed school facilities. 

A new Federal spending program at a time when the burden of 
Federal taxes is threatening the stability of our economy is not only 
unwarranted, it is downright dangerous. A multi-million-dollar pro- 
gram that provides 7 new classrooms in Wyoming and Oregon, 5 in 
New Hampshire, 8 in Nebraska is hard to justify even in the name 
of political expediency. 

There, of course, we divide the money which these States will get. 
We take the difference between what they contribute and what they 
get back, and divide it by $30,000 to determine the number of class- 
rooms which they will get. 

This bill assumes there is a classroom shortage in the needy States— 
and these needy States include prosperous Florida, proud Indiana, 
which has a tradition for turning down Federal aid, and oil-rich 
Texas. 

If real need actually can be demonstrated in these and other States, 
an inability to pay with maximum effort can be shown, we are willing 
to pay our fair share of the cost. 

In order to make a program politically palatable we do not want 
a new Federal bureaucracy taking money out of one of our pockets 
and putting a little back in the other, with a great deal of it sticking 
on the fingers of those who manage the program. 

And, lest there is a misinterpretation of that word “sticking,” may 
I say that we are talking about administrative costs. We do not 
mean this thing that I use in my business of sticking to your fingers. 

We are not convinced that a single State lacks the ability to meet 
its own school problem. Unwillingness must never be confused with 
inability. 

New York State Commissioner of Education Allen, in October of 
1956—that is last year—said : 

The school building shortage in New York State is disappearing. It is limited 
mostly to isolated pockets, particularly suburbs which seem to spring up full 
grown almost overnight. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me. 

Mr. Wotz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you dwell a little on that 4 

These suburban areas are also our richer areas, are they not, and 
not the inability-to-pay character of community ? : 

Mr. Wouz. Well, sir, I can speak of a number of them in New York 
State with which I am familiar, and what you say is correct because 
of the fact that the suburban areas are expanding because there are 
additional industries going into those suburban areas which means 
the people are going out away from the larger cities. 

And I would not say that true with all of them, but generally in 
those with which I am familiar the area is not considered to be a 
so-called poor area. 

Mr. Gwinn. For example, Westchester County which lies just 
north of New York City is having a tremendous increase in popula- 
tion. It is one of the 2 or 3 richest counties in the United States. 
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Mr. Wouz. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you think it sensible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax Mississippi a little to carry their money up there to Went: 
chester County to help build schools there in New York State ? 

Mr. Woxz. I would not think it advisable. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you think it sensible? 

Mr. Worz. I would not even think it sensible: no, sir. Nor would 
I think it economical. 

If we are ever to cut the Federal budget in order to aid President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Humphrey in accomplishing this and not 
curl our hair, we should not start new and unproven commitments 
such as Federal aid to schools. 

The thing that is certain to happen is that such a commitment will 
go on forever and not be used as a temporary measure as is claimed. 

Every such commitment is always increased as time goes on. For 
instance, school lunches have increased by the millions in the most pros- 
perous times the country has ever seen. This single item is already 
over $100 million. 

People just cannot afford to shift the tax burden to Washington. 
Of each tax dollar collected in 1940 State and local governments took 
60.6 percent, and the Federal Government share was 39.4. 

By 1956 the State and local governments’ shares had dropped to 
27.7 and the Federal Government’s share jumped to 72.3. 

The nub of this whole problem is covered very well by a recent 
statement that Secretary Folsom made, who said: 

Congress either should approve a school construction bill this year or drop 
the program entirely. 


He further stated: 


States and communities were holding up projects until they saw whether 
Federal aid would be forthcoming. We ought to make up our minds. If we 
keep holding out hope we will be holding back construction. 


My purpose in making this presentation is to make a recommenda- 
tion that we do make up our minds and that we drop the whole matter. 

The Federal Government is already spending $1.6 billion on 81 edu- 
cational programs. 

Now you people know as well as I do that some of those probably 
are Important and necessary, such as the federally impacted areas 
where the district has no control. And there I think a mistake was 
made. I think that should have been part of our defense program 
and not part of the educational program. 

Of course, in that $1.6 billion, as you well know. is all of our vet- 
erans’ education. 

Somewhere this creeping paralysis must come to an end. The peo 
ple of America cannot afford better than 30 percent interest on their 
own money for the privilege of letting Washington handle it. 

I wonder, Mr. Ch: a man, if you will permit me to quote from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1956 when he said: 

Geographical balance of power is essential to our form of free society. If you 
take the centralizing shortcut every time something is to be done you will perhaps 
sometimes get quick action, but there is no perhaps about the price you will pay 
for your impatience. The growth of a swollen bureaucratic, monster Govern- 
ment in Washington, in whose shadow are State and local governments, will 
ultimately wither and die. 
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I agree with the President thoroughly. 

Mr. Metcatr. You agree with the President in that statement rather 
than in his recommendation for this legislation ? 

Mr. Wotz. I do not know why he is recommending it. I could not 
get into that. 

All I can say about the President is what I see quoted. 

Mr. Gwinn. He may be ill advised by one of the bureaucracies he 
is describing. 

Mr. Wotz. Well, when you say “may,” sir, you may be correct. 
And I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Gwinn. So we can agree with both positions. One is that he 
is ill advised in one and very wise in the other. 

Mr. Woz. You are safe— 

Mr. Mercatr. I would agree with the gentleman from New York 
except our analvsis of it is just reversed. 

Go ahead, Mr. Wolz. 

Mr. Woz. Thank you, sir. 

School construction statistics over the past 10 years prove we can 
handle the problem at home where it belongs. The Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce is not opposed to Federal aid for school con- 
struction where the need can be determined, and inability to pay with 
maximum effort is shown. 

At its meeting on February 6, 1957, our board of directors took the 
following position, and I was present at that meeting: 





Cognizant of the warning of Secretary Humphrey with respect to the need to 
cut Federal spending, and in recognition of President Eisenhower's desire to cut 
the budget and reduce taxes, the Empire State Chamber of Commerce is recorded 
as reaffirming its opposition to current proposals for Federal aid for school con- 
struction except where need can be definitely established after thorough investi- 
gation as to whether or not the State and the community have exhausted all 
other means of State and local taxation, especially those of taxation used in 
other States and communities. 

Within recent years the State of New York has moved by positive 
action to meet the problem of financing public education from its own 
State and local resources without Federal aid. 

It has removed restraints on the legal taxing power of New York 
municipalities. It has provided a method whereby school districts 
in most cities can expand their real estate taxing power. 

It has placed large new sources of revenue at. the disposal of the 
localities. It has increased the basis of State support for public 
education. 

It has set up a program of emergency schoolhouse construction 
aid for local districts. It has raised rates on State taxes to help carry 
the load of educational financing. 


It has cut through revenue barriers created by local assessment 
procedures. It has expanded the legal sienowrinay power of munici- 
palities. 


When other States that are clamoring for Federal aid have taken 
similar steps we will then feel that there may be some justification 
for consideration as to whether they need Federal assistance. 

That is the end of my statement. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Wolz, for, I feel, a very helpful and 
informative statement. 
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I will recognize the gentleman from New York who probably has 
some additional questions by which he wants to elicit some more 
information. ; 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Wolz, I am especially glad to see one of my fellow 
citizens from New York State down here showing some fire and con- 
viction about these things, and some real fight on the basis of the facts 
that he understands. if “yi 

You have helped us to understand the New York State position. 

I wonder if you could supply us with the following information: 

What were the actual school bond sales from October 1, 1956, to 
date? And, at that rate of sales for the year, for 12 months beginning 
October 1, 1956, what will the school bond sales be ¢ 

Mr. Wouz. I can get that information, sir, I am sure. 

Mr. Gwinn. And, second, applying the cost per schoolroom without 
multipurpose rooms like gymnasia, auditoria, music rooms, playrooms, 
and the like, how many classrooms would those bond sales build ? 

Mr. Wouz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And, in order to get the true figure, you must include 
the money provided by local financing or current taxation that will 
go into school buildings during the above-mentioned year. That will 
probably be about 30 percent of your total. It may not be that, but 
it will be substantial. It will go into schoolrooms beyond the pro- 
ceeds of the bond sales, you understand. 

Mr. Worz. Yes, sir; I do. 

All right, sir, 1 will provide those two things for you. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have 1 or 2 others. 

Ascertain, if you will, if there is a single school district in the State 
of New York which is not meeting its schoolroom needs. 

Mr. Wouz. Do you want to know what they are? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

And is there a single school district unable to sell its bonds in the 
free market. 

Mr. Wouz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And what is the highest rate of interest that the least 
able school district has had to pay. 

Mr. Wo1z. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. How much less is that than the interest rate proposed 
in the administration bill to be paid for Government loans to such 
district. 

Mr. Woiz. How much less that is than the interest rate proposed 
in the Government bill ? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

In other words, I doubt if you will find a single school district that 
has to pay more than 3 percent for its money, and Washington pro- 
poses to charge that district or the less able districts 334 percent. 

Mr. Worz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I made that remark simply to get the idea of what we 
want to bring out here. 

Is the New York State fund for equalization, or any other fund, 
amply able to take care of any so-called school district unable to 
finance itself ¢ 

Mr. Wouz. All right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you give us a memorandum of those questions, 
Mr. Reporter, if you will, because I want, with the consent of the 
committee to make the same proposition to some of the other States. 
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Mr. Mercaur. That is quite a job. 

Mr. Woz. That is quite an order, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercarr. I am told by the staff that the record will close at 
the end of next week. So, in order to have those incorporated in the 
printed record, they should be assembled and submitted to the clerk 
of the committee by the end of next week. 

Mr. Worz. In other words, if we get them to the clerk by the end 
of next week that is sufficient ? 

Mr. Mercaur. Yes; that is sufficient. 

And, unless there is objection, the material requested by the gentle- 
man from New York, to be supplied by you, will be inserted in the 
record at this point if provided within the time prescribed. 

Mr. Worz. I am sure we can have it by that time, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am sure, Mr. Wolz, that that material will be of 
great interest and information to the committee, but of special in- 
terest to the other three New Yorkers that are members of the full 
commitee who will have to study this legislation. 

Mr. Wouz. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Might I suggest that, to the extent that you can get 
that information readily, we would like to have it as promptly as you 

can get it because it would be useful in examining some of the wit- 
nesses who are coming before this committee next week. 

Mr. Worz. My philosophy is to never wait until the end of the 
deadline, but get it as soon as you can. 

That you will have, sir. 

Mr. Gwixn. That must be one of the things that has helped make 
Eastman Kodak. 

Mr. Wo1z. It took me 39 years to do what little I did toward it, 
sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think I have no further questions. 

Mr. Worz. I shall try to get this information for you by Tuesday 
night. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony, p. 944.) 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Griffin, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Grirrin. I believe not. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to thank you, Mr. Woldz. 

There has been testimony before this committee from other State 
chambers of commerce that they would be willing for their tax con- 
tributions to help some of the neediest States. And, as I understand 
your testimony, the Empire State Chamber of Commerce would also be 
willing to have used its tax contributions on its relatively larger per 

capita income to help States that have demonstrated that they are un- 
able to build the schools that they need for themselves. 

Mr. Wouz. That is correct if it can be demonstrated and proven that 
they are using every means and facility of those that I mentioned in 
the last part of my testimony. If they are using all of those and still 

cannot do it I think the philosophy of New York State, the philosophy 
of any individual ought to be that when somebody is actually proven 
down and out somebody ought to help them. 

But, as far as I have been able to determine, sir, up to today that 
has not been proven by all kinds of statistics and information available 
from all kinds of sources, including the education department. 
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Mr. Mercarr. Of course, that is the purpose of these hearings. 

Mr. Worz. That is right. 

Mr. Mercaur. To get the information that you are going to supply 
and the other States will supply, to help the committee to ascertain 
those facts. 

Now when you say that you want other States and local communities 
to use those sources of taxation, especially those sources of taxation 
used in other States and communities, there has to be some flexibility 
in the application of that rule, does there not, Mr. Wolz? 

Mr. Woz. Well, I suppose so. JT do not know exactly what you 
mean by flexibility. 

Mr. Mercatr. For example, the State of Nevada has considerable 
revenue for the public schools from the operation of slot machines and 
the taxation of gambling. And you would insist that before there be 
Federal aid other States resort to that system of taxation; would you? 

Mr. Woz. That may be a very hidden implication in what I have 
said. But, believe me, sir, that is not indicated nor believed to be a 
part of this. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am not trying to hide any implications. I am just 
suggesting that we would turn to the ordinary and customary sources 
of taxation, and if they were reasonably used by the States, then the 
test would be met ? 

Mr. Wouz. That is right. I would not even suggest bingo, sir. 

Mr. Mercarr. I am afraid that bingo would run into some opposi- 
tion in some of the States just as slot machines or State lotteries would 
in others. 

T think that is all, Mr. Wolz. 

We appreciate your appearing here. And we will appreciate your 
supplying the other information. 

[ believe the gentleman from New York has another question. 

Mr. Gwrxn. It is too bad your questions are so stimulating that I 
must ask another question. 

You refer to slot machines and bingo as an aid to taxation for 
schools. If we found that a State was taxing its property for schools 
only 2 or 3 or 4 percent when the national ave rage is 10 percent 
for education, would you be in favor of helping such a State? 

Mr. Wouz. I do not believe so, sir. 

If you ask me that personally, I do not believe I would. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you found that a State claiming it is unable to 
take care of its own and that it must have Federal aid had no income 
taxes and no sales taxes, or, if any, very small, would you regard that 
as a State qualified for Federal aid ? 

Mr. Worz. No, sir. 

I think that as to sales tax there are very few States that do not 
have it, and an income tax. I think sales taxes and State income 
taxes are justified programs for any State to use in furthering their 
educational facilities in the State, and I do not think it is wrong to 
ask them to do that before I would personally consent to giving them 
aid out of my pocket. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you found a State that has homestead exemptions 
on more than 50 percent of the dwellings in a school district so that 
they would not pay a tax ona valuation of more than $1,000, would 
you think that kind of school district should come to Washington 
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and ask Washington to force New York to pay money to them so as 
to help them build school buildings? 

Mr. Wouz. I do not think that a resident of a State is entitled to 
exemptions for any sort of taxes, legitimate taxes that deprive the 
children of that State of the adequate educational opportunities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who is going to determine whether a State has made 
its so-called proper effort in raising its own funds to educate its own 
children ? 

Mr. Wotz. Well, if these bills or any one of them passes I think 
that determination then will probably be made in Washington. And 
if the bills do not pass, as I recommend they don’t, I think it is up 
to the legislature and the governor of that State to determine whether 
the children in his or their State have the adequate facilities for edu- 
cation that they need. I think it is up to them to determine it. That 
is what we have State legislators for. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you see any measure of Federal control as a condi- 
tion of providing schoolroom funds when the Federal Government 
insists upon fixing the wage rates through the Department of Labor 
that shall be paid in constructing those buildings, and where a satis- 
factory effort on its own and its ability to pay has to be determined 
satisfactorily as a condition for receiving Federal money? Do you 
see that there is a dangerous element of control in such conditions by 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wo1z. I think there is some danger of control. 

The fact of the matter is that in the proposals I think there is a 
new element that has been introduced that has not been introduced 
in any of the other programs, and that is the time-and-a-half feature 
which is not included in the others. 

As I have been able to discern from my experience in the last 45 
years of all types of work, situations of that kind are pretty well in 
hand in a local community. 

I further believe that to inflict a penalty of that sort, or a necessity 
for doing it, is control, outright control, and I do not think it will 
work because of the difference in w age scales between one part of the 
United States and another. And someone is going to have to deter- 
mine what the going rate is within the community, and I think that 
the negotiations between industr y and business and unions pretty well 
take care of that situation within the local community. I do not think 
that it gets out of hand, and when it does there are means for taking 
care of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Wolz. 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrry. In your statement you say that, if Federal need 
actually can be demonstrated in these other States, you are willing 
to pay your fair share of the costs. 

I think that opens the door, Mr. Wolz, to this question: If these 
other States are not getting their laws and their constitutions in order 
to finance school construction as efficiently and as well as New York, 
do other States or do we as citizens of the Nation have any concern 
about that to perhaps stimulate or encourage those States to do their 
job in school construction ? 
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Mr. Wouz. Well, I think that if we listen to the admonition that I 
read by Secretary Folsom, he has said that we must make up our 
minds to either pass the bill or forget it. 

I think that once it is determined that there is going to be no Federal 
aid for school construction, then your governors and your legislators 
in the individual States, if they have any feeling at all for the young- 
sters of that State, are going to see to it that they make whatever 
changes in their tax structure to provide the adequate facilities for 
education. I firmly believe that. 

I firmly believe also—in fact, I have had people in school admin- 
istration tell me why should we spend our money for a school building 
now. Let’s wait and see if we don’t get some of this Federal aid. I 
have had them tell me that. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think that is true. I think that the fact that we are 
talking about Federal aid down here has a retarding effect as far as 
the effort at the State level is concerned. 

But, passing that over, it is not necessarily a fact that if we do not 
pass Federal aid to school construction that every State will put its 
affairs in order and actually pass the laws it ideale} to build adequate 
schools; is it? We hope it is, but it is not necessarily a fact. 

Mr. Wouz. I am only saying what I said in the belief that human 
nature, particularly when you get to the point of governors and legis- 
lators, is that they do have some, let us say, little feeling with reg: ard 
to adequ: ute education. And if they cannot see it coming from the 
Federal Government, they will provide it, I think. 

Mr. Grirrin. I am very much interested in your statement because 
I think it in lots of ways brings out the way I feel about Federal aid 
to school construction. © I feel that if there is a real need, and if it is 
an emergency stopgap program that we can develop, then perhaps 
there is some justification for it. 

Now we have a big controversy and a big question here as to whether 
there is need. And you may not come up with the same conclusion 
that the committee comes up with or the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare comes up with. But, apparently, there is some 
agreement here on the basic philosophy as to when the Federal Gov- 
ernment perhaps would be justified in getting into a Federal-aid-to- 
school construction program. 

[ think maybe your approach is a little different than some of the 
other State chambers of commerce in recognizing that if there is a 
need you would be willing to do something about it. 

Mr. Wouz. Well, is it not good philosophy to admit that if someone 
is actually down and out and has proven that they cannot have enough 
to eat, that you give them a loaf of bread ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I think you are to be commended. 

Mr. Woxz. I think that is all that is involved here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Meroatr. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you for those questions. 

Do you want to put that interpretation on what you regard as the 
a of a school district, that it should be down and out and unable 
to do for itself before it calls for charity or before it calls on another 
State to submit taxation to provide its down-and-out needs? 

Do you want to use those words as a guide to define what need is? 
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Mr. Worz. Well, I think I would use what I have used in my state- 
ment here. Let me just read it again very quickly. 

If real need actually can be demonstrated in these and other States, an in- 

ability to pay with maximum effort can be shown * * * 
And then I have stated in another place here the forms of taxation 
which are used in other States, and listed those at the conclusion of 
my testimony. Those are the things which we feel ought to have 
been proven conclusively, that they are using those which it is their 
prerogative to use. And you bring into this the State income tax 
and sales tax, which a number of States do not have, States which are 
looking for this aid. 

Then, I think, if that has been proven conclusively, after using all 
the means which are at the hands of the State legislature and the com- 
munities, then I think if a district cannot carry on an adequate educa- 
tional program, I think they ought to have some help. From whom 
they get that help, that is anyone’s question. 

Gene rally speaking, as you probably have discerned already—lI have 
not said it—but, generally speaking, I am opposed to taking to Wash- 
ington those problems which can and have been proven to be handled 
inacommunity. If they can be handled there, that is the place for 
them to be handled. 

Mr. Gwinn. One more question, and this is positively the last one, 
Mr. Wolz. 

Mr. Worz. I do not mind, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think that this committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee should ascertain those needy areas, unable to take 
care of themselves, before it makes appropriations? Or should they 
make appropriations first and then let the claims for need develop 
afterward ? 

Mr. Woz. Well, that is a little unsettled in my mind because of my 
inability to know the actual workings of setting up money in anticipa- 
tion of its use, if needed. Whether that is possible or not, I suppose 
it is. 

I am interpreting your question as meaning is it advisable in my 
mind for the Federal Government to set aside a dias to be distributed 
to a State after it has conclusively proven that it cannot handle the 
problem itself, instead of having an overall national program. Am I 
interpreting it correctly, sir? 

Mr. Gwinn. You are. 

Mr. Worz. It would not make any difference to me if the Federal 
Government should make an appropriation and set it aside to be used 
after it has been conclusively proven that a State cannot carry on an 
adequate educational program and use that money. Now that is 
entirely different, I believe, than any of the bills that have been pro 
posed up to now, if T have interpreted > your question correctly. 

Mr. Gwinn. I might clarify it a little by saying, don’t vou suppose, 
since men and women, too, are human and quite human when it comes 
to getting money from Washington, that the amount of money claimed 
after the appropriation was on the books would be greater than the 
amount which would be ascertained first before appropriations are 
provided ? 

Mr. Woz. Of course, I had that in mind, sir. I would not know 
the formula which would be used on which to base the appropriation 
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to be set aside because up to now I have not been able to determine how 
much money really is actually needed if it is needed anywhere. 

So, if I were in the House 

Mr. Gwinn. I think on the committee some of us are pretty much 
in the same boat you are. We have had no school district yet come 
forward here, with all this propaganda and with all this possible 
promise of total amounts, not a single school district has yet come 
forward to make its claim. And yet it seems to me there is a kind 
of cloud hanging over the whole country where at least some are 
dragging their feet because they feel that all the 51,000 school dis- 
tricts somehow or other may get Federal funds. As a matter of fact, 
the amount is so small it would be infinitesimal and a very small, very 
small percentage of the school districts would get any funds i in any 
event unless there is a per capita checking as you indicated, and send- 
ing back to all the States on some basis or other and each school district 
might get a little smidgen for maybe a seat or two or a half schoolroom 
or something like that. 

But it seems utterly fantastic the faith that some people have that 
somehow they are going to be able to cut in on these Federal funds. 

All you have to do is divide 51,000 school districts into a billion 
dollars and see how many schoolrooms come out on the average. It is 
infinitesimal. It makes it look ridiculous to be responding or even 
listening to this propaganda that comes out of Washington. They 
are going to turn up fooled and disappointed in any event. 

I am sorry to monopolize the time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Worz. Could I make just one last statement unless someone 
else has a question ? 

Mr. Mercatr. You may make a statement in response to Mr. 
(;winn’s observation. 

Mr. Wouz. I think probably that most of us at least will conclude 
as to the figures compiled by the Education Department and the 
changes th: at have been made in those figures since the days of Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, most of us will agree that the schoolroom short- 
age is rapidly really disappearing. 

The fact of the matter is, looking at the Education Department 
tigures between the figure sometime ago and the last one, I think the 
shortage has disappeared by 50 percent in 2 years. And, if that is 
true, it seems that on the basis of what is transpiring around the coun- 
try if we cut off this anticipation that somebody else is going to do it 
for you, your schoolroom shortage claimed b vy some places is ‘prob: ably 
going to disappear at a faster rate than it has disappeared in the last 
Zz years. 

[ appreciate very much the opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Wolz, I want to say that I am sure that all the 
members of the subcommittee will get a great deal of benefit from 
these standards that you have set up and the kind of taxes that must 
be levied, not only in your prepared statement but in your colloquy 
with the gentleman from New York. 

As far as I am concerned, I would set a little less rigorous standard 
for determination of need than does the gentleman from New York. 
And, therefore, I believe that there have been school districts that 
have demonstrated need under the very standards that you have set 
forth in your statement and discussion. 
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But I want to thank you today for coming in and turning this dis- 
cussion in a new and perhaps a better direction, and that is we do not 
have this flat statement that we do not want the Federal Government 
participating at all in the schools. ; 

As you suggested, we are in 80 different educational programs right 
now, and I believe that you felt some of them were worthwhile such 
as the impacted-area program. 

Mr. Wouz. That is the only one that I did make a definite statement 
on. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are against the school lunches ? 

Mr. Wotz. No, I am not against the school lunches. But I believe, 
as I said in here, that here is a program which is now over $100 million 
which was not the case when it started and is the case now in the most 
prosperous times the country has ever seen, and that we can use that 
as an index of this creeping additional money that we can use in any 
other program. 

Mr. Mercatr. I gather from that that you say the thing we hear 
over and over again about the camel’s head in the tent and the foot 
in the door, and if we open the door a crack somebody pushes it further 
and all that. 

Mr. Woxz. I agree with that philosophy. 

Mr. Mercatr. And I do not quite agree with it. But I was not 
arguing with you about that. I was just trying to follow through 
with your suggestion that some of these programs are good and 
needed. 

Now the impacted-area program is a program that is needed and one 
of which you and your organization approve. 

Mr. Wouz. Yes. But I said that that was a mistake because that 
is a defense program and not an education program. 

Mr. Mercatr. Whether we put it in the Department of Defense or 
the Department of Education, the Federal Government is in it and 
they are taking your tax money that is collected from a certain Fed- 
eral tax source, and they are spending it for educational purposes 
down there in the States. Is that right? 

Mr. Wouz. That is right. I agree with that program. 

Mr. Metcatr. And you agree with the school-lunch program even 
though you feel that it started as a temporary program and has 
been continued. Don’t you? I mean you think there is a need for 
such a program ? 

Mr. Wotz. Not to the extent of $100 million, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. Then to some extent there is a need for such a pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Woxz. I would explain that by using my same philosophy that 
if a youngster in school has it proven that his family cannot provide 
adequate nourishment for that youngster, someone else has got to 
provide it. You cannot let him starve. 

Mr. Mercatr. And it comes out of the Federal surplus stocks. 
That is a good place for it to come from. 

Mr. Woxz. I would not care where it came from as long as that 
child had the necessary food to sustain life. 

Mr. Mercatr. And without going through all these other programs 
of which we both know, I have never counted them but I would ac- 
cept your figure of 80. 


Mr. Wotz. 81. 
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Mr. Mercarr. 81. I will accept the correction. 

The point is that today in all those 81 programs and in this new 
proposed program the concept you want to advance is if there is a 
need, a demonstrated need under standards that are accepted and 
under such standards that you have outlined, there is room for the 
Federal Government to go in and help. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Wotz. That is what we have said substantially. That is, un- 
less that is proven we would be against it. 

Mr. Mercarr. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Woz. We set it in that term. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is quite fair to leave 
the witness in this position. 

You do not pretend in your answer to indicate whether or not the 
Federal Government has the constitutional power or right to do 
this, to provide this school lunch, or whether it should be on the lo- 
cal communities or on a voluntary basis, do you? 

Mr. Wotz. No. 

The fact of the matter is, as far as school lunches are concerned 
and the question you propound as to whether or not it was not a good 
thing for the Federal Government to provide those lunches, I would 
like to say that I believe that there are no States who cannot provide 
the necessary food for their schoolchildren. 

And I would much prefer that a school-lunch program be such 
that, instead of having a Federal program which diverts money to 
all these States in the amount of over $100 million, that each State 
determine how many youngsters and which children need what foods, 
and that the State and community provide it rather than the Federal 
Government. 

Another thing I would like to clear up, Mr. Chairman, is that I do 
have a definite feeling with reference to the Federal Government being 
the place for taking care of local problems. I believe the place to take 
care of them is at home. 

When you mentioned the federally impacted areas, as to whether 
or not I agree with that, I have to agree with that. But I disagree 
that it should be in an educational field because I do not think it is. 
If the defense of the United States depends on moving a group of 
people, new people with children into a new area, then I believe that 
is a defense measure, not an educational measure. 

Mr. Gwinn. And might I add something. I think this is very 
important. 

Mr. Mercatr. We like to have the statements of both the gentlemen 
from New York on the committee as well as the gentleman from New 
York in the witness chair. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is it not a fact that in the case you present we have 
a Federal, constitutional obligation specifically stated in the Consti- 
tution to take care of the military and the defense expenses. And 
it is not in there covering education generally, and is not in there 
covering school lunches specifically like it is in the case of the military. 
So there is no comparison between the two. 

There is no comparison between the Federal Government furnishing 
money for impacted areas, which is a constitutional obligation of the 
Federal Government to take care of the military, and the Federal 
Government providing educational funds generally, which is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution. 
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I just wanted to bring that point out. 

Mr. Woz. Another point on lunches to the extent of over $100 
million: I cannot prove it, and probably the committee could not 
either, and I do not know anyone who can at the moment, but I have 
some serious doubt in the days of 1957, with the prosperity that we 
have, that there is an actual need for $100 million worth of lunches 
to our children in the United States. I have serious doubt about that. 
And I personally believe that if that program were administered on a 
State basis where the State could determine it on the basis of their 
own communities, that the Federal Government and the taxpayers 
in the United States probably would stand to gain without deteriora- 
tion of the program. 

That is an assumption, of course. 

Mr. Mercaur. Yes, I understand. 

Since the constitutional question has been inserted into this matter, 
we of course have not had a constitutional decision from the only 
body that the Constitution provides to pass on constitutional ques- 
tions, and that is the Supreme Court, on this specific question. But 
we have had a constitutional decision by the Supreme Court that aid 
by the Federal Government for agricultural education under the 
Smith-Hughes and subsequent acts was valid. 

Now do - you feel that the agricultural education act performed a 
needed service by the investment of Federal money to aid the States 
in that instance? That is 1 of the 81 that you mentioned. 

Mr. Wouz. That is right. 

I, of course, would be very reluctant to propound an opinion con- 
trary to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I could say this, that as far as that program is concerned I do not 
know enough about it at the moment to decide whether or not it is 
better there than it is somewhere else. I cannot answer that question. 
sir. 

Mr. Metcatr. What about vocational education 

Mr. Worz. I think it is a State affair. 

Mr. Metcatr. And you would be opposed to our vocational educa- 
tion program ¢ 

Mr. Wouz. Yes, I think I would on a Federal basis. 

Mr. Mercarr. Federal assistance to vocational education under such 
acts as the George-Barden Act? 

Mr. Woz. Personally I would be against that. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think that is all. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Wolz. You have been very helpful 

(Information referred to earlier im witness’ testimony follows :) 
EMPIRE STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
> tlhany., N. Y., Mareh 12, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BalILey. 

House Office Building, Washington. D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEy: Mr. Phillip Wolz has asked us to provide for you 
certain supplementary information that was requested in the course of his testi- 
money March 8 before the House Education Subcommittee in connection with 
pending legislation which would provide Federal aid for school construction. 

We are enclosing a tabulation which shows actual school bond sales by districts 
and by months from October 1, 1956, through February 28, 1957. We show also 
the rate of interest bid on the bonds. We do not have data showing the actual 
net interest rate, after allowing for premiums, etc., but as you know the bid rates 
will be fairly close, in most instances, to the actual computed rates. 
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We enclose another tabulation of these certain districts which gives the number 
of classrooms that will be provided by these bond issues. These are classrooms 
only, and do not include other facilities. In this second tabulation we have 
included also the assessed valuation per pupil, computed on a 100 prcent of 
full value basis. This probably is as good a criterion as we can get for deter- 
mining relative financial ability of different districts. To these two tables we 
have appended some comments with respect to interest costs for the least finan- 
cially able and best financially able districts. The materials in these com- 
pilations were obtained from unpublished data available in the State department 
of education. 

It was asked whether there is any district in New York not meeting its school- 
room needs. As far as we can ascertain from the department all districts either 
are meeting their needs or are taking steps to do so. 

It was also asked whether any school districts are unable to sell their bonds 
in the present free market. Again quoting the department, as far as we have 
been able to ascertain no district has reported that it has not had bids for 
proposed bond issues. 

We are assured by the State department of education that all school districts 
in the State are amply able to take care of their construction retirements from 
local financial resources supplemented by various aids available from the State 
government. 

We trust this gives you the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
WELLES A, GRAY, 
Director, Department of Governmental Affairs. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INTEREST RATES TO FINANCIAL ABILITY 


Comparison of the interest rates paid by the school districts with the highest 
financial ability, as shown by assessed valuations per pupil, with the rates paid 
by districts with the lowest valuations indicates a slightly higher level of in- 
terest rates paid by the “poorest” districts. These differences are not marked 
however. Indeed, one of the “poorest” districts paid the lowest interest rates— 
2.5 percent. One of the wealthiest districts paid a rate of 4.1 percent, one of 
the highest figures. 


SUMMARY OF TABULAR MATTER REFERRED TO IN LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN BAILEY 


Between October 1, 1956, and February 28, 1957, 66 school districts issued 
$96.7 million in bonds for various construction projects which would have pro- 
vided an estimated minimum total of 1,547 classrooms. This is stated as a 
“minimum” because data as to the number of classrooms to be provided were 
not available for four districts and consequently the actual total will be larger. 
The largest issue was $5,554,000, for Hempstead District No. 5 (Levittown) in 
Nassau County. Interest rates ranged from 2.5 percent (Canaseraga Central 
District, Allegany County) and 2.7 percent (Utica) to 4.25 percent (Islip Union 
Free No. 9, West Islip, Suffolk County, and Union Free No. 11, Centereach, 
Brookhaven, Suffolk County) and 4.30 percent (Hempstead No. 5, Levittown, 
Nassau County). For the most part, the rates were well below 4 percent. Only 
12 were 4 percent or higher. Copies of the full tables are available on request. 

Onur next witness is Mr. Schultz from Ohio’s Chamber of Commerce. 

We are glad to have you with us. You have a formidable-looking 
statement. Mr. Schultz, but we have more time today, and you may 
read it, sammarize it. or handle it in any way you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF ARCH D. SCHULTZ, DIRECTOR OF TAXATION AND 
RESEARCH, OHIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Scuuttz. I want.to say it is not as bad as it looks. A lot of that 
contains tables at the end. Itisa very short statement. 

Mr. Mercar. Will you identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Scucirz. Mr. Chairman, my name is Arch D. Schultz. I am 
director of research of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 
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T have handed you additional tabulations that are attached to the 
statement itself so that it will not be necessary to flip pages in case 
you wish to follow me. 

IT am most happy and privileged to have the opportunity to present 
to this subcommittee the views of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce in 
the matter of Federal aid to school construction. 

First, the proposal for the Federal Government to further inject 
itself into the educational affairs of the States violates the on prin- 
ciples its proponents proclaim. On page 1011, January 29, 1957, 
Congressional Record, Senate, the President of the United States is 
reported to proclaim as follows: 

Today, more Americans are receiving a higher level of education than ever 
before. Progress has been made in building more and better schools and in 
providing more and better teachers. And yet problems in education still per- 
sist, and time has more clearly defined their scope and nature. 

The educational task in this country is basically a State and local responsi- 
bility. Looking ahead, that task is unprecedented in its sheer magnitude. Ele- 
mentary and secondary sehools already are overflowing under the impact of 
the greatest enrollment increase in our history. The number of pupils in 
public schools has increased by 5% million in the past 5 years, and will further 
increase by about 6 million in the next 5 vears. 

This statement raises the following questions: 

If more Americans are receiving a higher level of education than 
ever before and progress has been made in building more and better 
schools and in providing more and better teachers, then why should 
the Federal Government interfere in a successful program ? 

If the educational task in this country is basically a State and local 
responsibility, why should the Federal Government interfere further ? 
Certainly not all elementary and secondary schools are overflowing. 

On page 1012 the President is quoted as follows: 

One fact is clear. For the States, the localities, and public and private educa- 
tional institutions to provide the teachers and buildings and equipment needed 
from kindergarten to college, to provide the quality and diversity of training 
needed for all our young people, will require of them in the next decade the 
greatest expansion of educational opportunity in our history, it is a challenge 
they must meet. 

State and local responsibility in education nurtures freedom in education, and 
encourages a rich diversity of initiative and enterprise as well as actions best 
suited to local conditions. 

The providing of the “greatest expansion of educational opporta- 
nity in our history”—even under the proposed program—is pro- 
claimed still to be up to the States and localities because the Presi- 
dent’s statement says, “It is a challenge they must meet.” 

If it is a challenge they must meet, and if “State and local responsi- 
bility in education nurtures freedom in education and encourages a 
rich diversity of initiative and enterprise as well as actions best suited 
in local conditions,” then what is the basis for Federal interference 
in this the greatest educational system in the world? 

It is further proclaimed that this Federal interference should be 
accomplished “merely to facilitate—never to control—education.” 
That is quoted from the President’s statement. 

This is an impossible goal and also an undesirable goal. It is unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of Ohio because we would not want to 
contribute millions in Ohio taxes to schools in other States with no 
basic principles of control as to how the money is spent. 
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But the proposal before you, itself, denies that. it can be done with- 
out Federal control. For example, the President’s message, on page 
1013 of the Record, says that the third purpose is to stimulate greater 
State and local efforts for school construction, and says that “Federal 
grants should be matched by State-appropriated funds.” 

For the Federal Government to require States to contribute to loca! 
school construction may well be contrary to the practical solution of 
State and local finance problems. The tax structure of many States 
may make it more practical to have all school construction handled at 
the school district or county school district level, than attempt to dis- 
tribute by some complicated and possibly inequitable formula State 
funds for the purpose. 

For the Federal Government to stimulate this kind of a controversy 
in every State violates the protestations of the proponents that there 
can be Federal aid without Federal control. 

As a further illustration, I understand the plan provides when the 
State itself must match the Federal grant and when matching funds 
may come from either State or local funds. Is not this Federal 
control ¢ 

Then there is the control question raised by the proposal of penalties 
against States which do not meet certain national averages in the 
income devoted to schools, and dollar expenditures per pupil. 

We believe the people of Ohio generally do not want Federal aid 
for public education in any form. 

Ohio public officials, so far as T can find from the record, have not 
favored Federal aid to education in any form, whether it be in con- 
struction or otherwise. Some of my associates and I have sought in 
vain to find a quotation of any elected public official who has favored 
Federal aid to Ohio’s education system beyond the traditional Federal 
aid which we now receive. 

Senator Lausche has been widely known as opposing Federal aid 
and was reelected governor four times and elected to the United States 
Senate. 

But the main test of this question comes from the position of a mem- 
ber of our general assembly, Mr. William Manahan, who was for some 
time chairman of the education committee of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives. chairman of the Ohio School Survey Commission, which 
was the joint creature of both houses of the Ohio General Assembly, 
and chairman of the Ohio delegation to the President’s Conference on 
Education in November of 1955. 

Mr. Manahan’s commission (Ohio school survey) made a complete 
study of the Ohio public school system, and the general assembly en- 
acted a new school finance bill in 1955, revising and greatly increasing 
the State’s assistance to local schools. I tell you this to assist you in 
realizing what a widely accepted leader Mr. Manahan was in Ohio 
in this field. Unfortunately, he passed away last fall while hunting. 

When he returned from the President’s Conference on Education 
he appeared before the board of directors of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, and, among many other things, he said: 

Ohio is one of three States that I know—now there may be more, but I know 
of only two other States that have an equalization of property values, and we 
felt that to compel every school district in Ohio to levy 10 mills for operating 


expense, and have equalization of property values for taxation purposes, and 
then for Ohio to go to Washington and espouse Federal aid, when there were 
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States that had no plan of that kind—I think that was one of the weaknesses that 
crept out in the study—the various methods of taxation throughout the different 
States. 

Mr. Battey. Would the gentleman permit an interruption ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Certainly. 

Mr. Battery. Was he telling the truth when he said there are only 
two States besides Ohio in the State-aid plan for assisting all the 
school districts ? 

Mr. Scuutrz.. I have quoted him from the wire-recording tran- 
script of what he said at the time. 

I think that if I should interpret it I would say he meant to say 
that when he was here at that time he learned of only 3 States which 
had the combined factors of equalized property v: alues and a require- 
ment of 10 mills against every school district’s property as a condition 
to receiving aid. If he is mistaken, it is possible. 

Mr. Batrey. I think there are possibly 16 States the record has 
disclosed. 

Mr. Scuutrz. That have the 10-mills requirement? 

Mr. Batrey. I do not know about the 10-mills requirement, but 
there are existing in local school districts school construction 
activities. 

Mr. Scuuurz. That is not what he is talking about. He is talking 
about the matter only of whether other States require a 10-mill levy 
for every school district and whether there is a statewide equalization 
of property. 

Mr. Gwinn. Besides that, the two things go together. 

Mr. Scuvuttz. The two things. 

I want to quote further from him: 

We were against Federal aid. And I might as well make this conclusion 
right now. Gentlemen, let’s not ignore the facts. It has simply come to this. 
Either Ohio will face this problem and meet it, or you'll have Federal aid. 

Mr. Manahan not only pointed out what is wrong with Federal aid, 
but brought to us the threat that if Ohio did not at least meet its 
problem, we would get Federal aid. 

Significantly he says therefore that his group was against Federal 
aid, and he brought a threat to us from Washington. 

That threat alone constituted a violation of the claimed principle of 
no Federal control. 

Mr. Manahan also said, and I quote: 

Now there were about 90 percent of the people in the delegation in Washington 
from the various States who said, “We approve Federal aid without any Federal 
control.”” Now you know and I know that that is an impossibility. It just can’t 
be done. * * T don’t know whether I’d favor Federal aid to any State without 
a certain amount of Federal control. 

The second proposition of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce in 
opposition to the proposed Federal aid program is that it provides 
for doing a job that is already being done or has been done. 

In May of 1956 the Ohio Chamber of Commerce prepared for Ohio 
Members of Congress a mine entitle " “What Ohio Has Done 
for its Schools.” This was a study | V Dr. ©, J. Botte of the research 
department of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Botte says in 
his foreword: 

By any measure of evaluation, the citizens of Ohio have accepted their 
responsibility for the education of their children—whether the test be applied 
at the State level or whether it be applied at the local level. 
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His ~ pages of data amply justify the statement which I have just 
quoter 


W ith respect to this Federal aid proposition, I wish to quote from 
Dr. Botte’s report as follows: 


Bland projection of the future needs or classrooms without adequate consid- 
eration of past and current efforts to meet needs as they arise are misleading. 
Such a practice represents a misuse of statistics with the objective of generating 
alarm. To say that-an individual will need a given quantity of new clothing 
or a given quantity of food by 1960 does not prove that the same individual is 
naked or starved in 1956. 

[ am still quoting from Dr. Botte, who is a professor at Ohio Uni- 
versity : 

‘To say that growth of population in a community by 1960 will necessitate the 
construction of a new school building by that year does not necessarily prove 
that the existent facilities in 1956 are overcrowded. 

This study, which was provided the Congress in the spring of 1956, 
was for Ohio the answer to the threat from Washington which our 
beloved Representative Manahan brought to us on December 15, 1955. 

[ am distributing today to this committee copies of a new study com- 
pleted by Dr. Botte e: uly last fall, and just recently generally dis- 
tributed by the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. That is this brown 
booklet, which I do not ask you to put in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The copies which I am distributing here today are supplemented 
with data which was not available at the time the monograph was 
published. It carries the title “Facts About Ohio Schools, 1945-46 to 
1954-55.” These copies are now interlined with the 1956 data. I will 
hurriedly review some of the showing in this publication which indi- 
cates for sure that the job the Federal-aid proposals claim to do has 
been done in Ohio. 

(a) The number of pupils per teac her in Ohio has declined since 
the war from 28.4 pupils per teacher to 25.8 pupils per teacher, on the 
average. In the cities there are 3 less pupils per teacher, and in the 
country districts 2 less pupils per teacher on the average (p.12). This 
improvement is more striking when based on the September enrollment 
figures shown on page 14. All figures are from official records in Ohio 
State Department of Education. 

(6) Payments for school purposes of Ohio have increased during 
this period from $175 million in 194546 to $659 million in 1955-56, or 

276 percent. 

The citizens of Ohio are hardly impressed by the $11 million proposed 
to be added by the Federal Government to its expenditure of $659 
million. 

On pave 23 these comparisons are adjusted for changes in price 
levels, for those who wish to excuse great rises in costs by saying that 
the value of the dollar has gone down. 

Neither will Ohio people be impressed with receiving $11 million 
when, in order to do so, they will have to pay $16 million to match it, 
and pay millions more than their share to even get the $11 million. 
And they won't like the proposition in the Kelley bill either. 

Mr. Barry. What do vou mean by the statement they will “pay 
millions more than their share to get it” 

Mr. Scruvrrz. T will olive some fioures : on that in mv section 38. In 
section 3 I go more into detail. 
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(c) During the period covered by Dr. Botte’s report, Ohio school 
district voters have approved bond issues for school construction 
totaling more than $910 million, and currently now at the rate of 
$135,500,000 per year. Likewise, our people are not likely to be im- 
pressed by the $11 million per year proposed to be granted us from 
the Federal Government. 

But that’s not all. There was a statewide bond issue of $150 million 
voted in November 1955: $30 million of this will be used for local 
school construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me. Have you by chance at this point the 
cost per classroom for constructing ¢ ‘Jassrooms in Ohio? 

Mr. Scuutrz. It is a highly variable figure, Mr. Gwinn. We have 
some in Columbus, and that vicinity, which one of my associates 
visited, that were down around $8,000 or $9,000 as I remember per 
classroom, and then we have some running up to $40,000. 

I just do not believe averages on that subject are very meaningful. 
It depends on the allied fac ‘ilities that go with the classroom, whether 
you are building an entirely new school system layout or whether 
you are just adding to an old system, or whether you are in an area 
where tile is highly available or in an area where you have to ship 
building material some distances. We have so much variation in 
that in Ohio, Mr. Gwinn, that a figure on it is not very constructive. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you run a low of $8,000 or $9,000, vour high would 
be about what ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. I think our high is about $40,000, if T recall. TI could 
get you some illustrative figures on that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Your $40,000 would take in multipurpose rooms, like 
building gymnasiums / 

Mr. Scuuttz. A complete hew high school. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is $41.000 / 

Mr. ants Some $40,000. 

Mr. Gwi Thank you. 

Mr. Scnunrz. As a matter of fact, this proposal for the Federal 
Government to assist the States in the basic education program Is a 
relic of horse-and-buggy days. Whatever merit it may have had 
when it was first proposed in the 1870’s and during the depression of 
the thirties is not applic ‘able tod: i\ because the job it proposes to clo 
as already been done or is already being done. 

(d) On page 61 of Dr. Botte’s report it is shown that State aid to 
local schools from State funds increased since World War IT from 
$61 million to $200 million per vear. The solvency of the Federal] 
Government would certainly be strained to keep up with that kind of 
a program for every State. 

Hi: ing heard wh: at I heard before, I had better skip the toe-in-the 
doorway phrase , my next sentence. But it is here. This toe-in-the- 
doorway Federal-aid proposal should be measured by the 50-year vard 
stick on Botte’s page 61. The point I am making there is that to 
try to keep up, to keep the Feder: al Government up with the rates 
at which the States have increased it, would be very important indeed. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Schultz, is that State aid for operation and 
maintenance or is that State aid for construction? Or is that State 
aid for both? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Primarily for operation, but to some extent for con 
struction, sir. 
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I have been in my present job for some 26 years, something over 
26 years, and we in Ohio have given State aid to the local school 
districts all that time. 

Mr. Mercaur. For construction / 

Mr. Scuutrz. Not entirely for construction. There has been aid 
of two sorts: For running the schools, paying teachers, and buying 
supplies and materials, and, in certain very poor districts, for keep- 
ing their buildings in operating condition. 

Mr. Upatt. I find nothing in the materials that you have submitted 
to us here that would indicate that there is any provision in Ohio 
law for providing funds for capital outlay. 

Mr. Scuutrz. Because it does not appear in the accounts under 
that title. 

Mr. Mercatr. What is the proportion, then, of funds that are 
available ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. I would have to look that up. As I recall, over the 
long pull back the amount is around $3 million a year which have 
been used for construction and rehabilitation. At the present time, 
there is $30 million designated a year for school construction in a bond 
issue which was approved a year ago last fall. 

Mr. Mercarr. A statewide bond issue 4 

Mr.Scuutrz. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. For local school purposes / 

Mr. Scuuttrz. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is kind of an equalization fund for the low-income 
groups ¢ 

Mr. Scuvurrz. Well, it probably will be limited to about 115 dis- 
tricts, which are poor. 

Mr. Gwinn. Out of how many districts altogether ? 

Mr. Scuvuurz. Out of 1,169. 

Mr. Battery. You have got 1,100 too many districts. 

Mr. Scuvutrtrz. You say 1,100 too many ? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes. 

Mr. Scuutrz. That may be. 

We have cut ourselves down tremendously in the number of dis- 
tricts in the last 25 years. 

To complete answering your question, Mr. Gwinn, the legislature 
has not yet passed the formula for distributing that last $30 million. 
They are now considering it, 

I am on page 9 of my statement where I left off. 

The State Board of Education of Ohio employed Robert Heller & 
Associates, Inc., of Cleveland, in the spring of 1956 to survey the 
school-building requirements of the State. The elaborate report finds 
that a selected list of a considerable number of Ohio school districts 
are unable to provide their own building facilities—to be exact, some 
115 out of 1,169 sehool districts. 

The report furthermore provides for a method of handling this 
problem in Ohio without any outside aid. 

We have another agency created by the State Legislature of Ohio, 
known as the legislative service commission. This commission 7 
staffed by a considerable research agency and has just released + 
66-page report entitled “Financing Ohio’s Public Schools.” 

The legislative service commission research report is highly critical 
of some features of the report prepared for the Ohio State Board of 
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Education, but significantly, despite the rivalry between the two re- 
ports, both indicate that Ohio can and will solve its own school 
problems. 

The report of the legislatively created agency states flatly as follows : 

Ohio school districts are financially able to build all needed schools without 
an undue burden of local taxation, when financing capacity is channeled to 
where children attend school. 

And both reports provide alternative tax devices for a better distribu- 
tion of tax capacity among school needs in Ohio. 

I come now to my third basic objection which we have to the pro- 
posed Federal-aid program, which is that it is the most inequitable 
and unjust method of dividing up any Federal school aid that could, 
even if intentionally, be contrived. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Schultz, there are several bills before the com- 
mittee. The way in which the aid is being divided up is one of the 
differences between those bills. 

To which bill are you referring now ? 

Mr. Scuuurz. Basically I am referring to the administration bill 
in what I am now to say. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are saying that the administration bill is the 
most inequitable and unjust method ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Of those I know anything about, yes. 

I have looked at the other stack of bills, about an inch high, that 
seem to relate in one way or another to this question, but I have not 
studied those. 

This became apparent first to me when I read the report in the 
U.S. News & World Report, issue of February 8, 1957, in which it 
was said that low-income States, 6 being enumerated, would get $13 
per child or more of Federal money, and that high-income States, 
with several mentioned, would get less than $6 per school child per 
year under the proposed apportionment. 

We have just completed compiling the rank of the States in this 
country according to their growth in manufacturing since 1939, and 
we found that Ohio ranked 28th, New Mexico having the highest 
rate of growth. These figures were based of course on the United 
States Department of Commerce reports. 

Our studies had also shown us we had gained rank among the 
States only by virtue of the fact that New York and Pennsylv: ania 
had had very notable declines in their share of United States produc- 
tion. Furthermore, our studies indicated that there were only 4 cate- 
gories out of 20 manufacturing industries in Ohio which had made 
notable gains compared to other States. 

Accordingly, after reading the U. S. News Report, I selected the 
States which had made greater total gains than we had between 1939 
and 1954, and in which States the amount of money they were to be 
allocated under this proposal were approximately $10 per child or 
more while we were supposed to receive about $6 per child. There 
were 17 such States. These 17 States, with allocations vastly more 
liberal than the Ohio $6-per-pupil amount, would receive $125,452,000, 
and, according to the tabulation, would have to match in the amount 
of only $73, 454 ,000. 

Mr. Bamey. Does the chair understand that the gentleman is op- 
posed to an allocation on the basis of aiding the needy States? Is 
that what you are making a point of ? 
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You are objecting to Ohio contributing something for the benefit 
of the poorer States on an equalization basis / ’ 

Mr. Scuuurz. May I hold that until I finish? Just to answer it! 
Because it isa key question. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. Bamey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Scuutrz. There were also 6 States having somewhat lower 
growth in manufacturing than Ohio, although substantial growth, 
which would receive on a per-pupil basis from approximateing $10 
up to as high as more than twice as much as Ohio per pupil, ‘These 
6 States would receive under the proposal $35,490,000 and would have 
to match in the amount of $19,258,000. Ohio, with the proposal to 
receive $11,321,000 at the rate of $6.07 per pupil, would have to raise 
matching funds in the amount of $16,352,000. I am now referring to 
H. R. 3986, the administration bill. 

A little further statistical examination indicated that those 17 
States which would receive $125,452,000 would have to pay only 
$58,900,000 in taxes as their share of the $325 million distribution. 
This on the face of it seemed to be sufficiently inequitable to warrant 
further study. 

Accordingly, we took an array of all the States from reports of the 
United States Department of Commerce in the order of their basic 
growth in production : manufacturing, agriculture and minerals from 

959 to 1954. 

California heads this list with a percentage increase in production 
of 472.2 percent. Ohio is 24th in the list with a growth in produc- 
tion of 353 percent. And those are the side tables which I have pre- 
pared for you so you would not have to leaf back and forth. 

The State eighth highest growth in production is found to pay 
only $20.07 in Federal taxes for each $100 of its share of aid under 
the proposal. Ten other States among the 23 exceeding Ohio’s growth 
in Sroduation pay less than $50 for each $100 of grant. The tabula- 
tion is attached. 

Perhaps I should stop to explain that the estimate of the amount 
each State would pay into the Federal Government, i. e. to the $325 
million fund, is based upon a widely used formula, reported to me by 
the Washington office of the Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
showing each State’s share of tax burden for Federal budget purposes. 
It is highly unlikely that an alternative basis would change to any 
considerable extent this discouraging result to which I refer. 

The case of Missouri and North Dakota also shows this clearly. 
Missouri would pay $138 to receive $100, and North Dakota would pay 
only $37. : 

Sixteen States having a greater growth in production than Ohio 
will pay from $20 for each $100 received up to $94. Many States 
having less growth than Ohio face even more adverse discrimination. 
Such States face the prospect of financing an industrial rival. 

We became also curious as to how this situation might appear if we 
studied the grants in relation to growth in the per capita Income of 
the States according to the figures of the United States Department of 
Commerce. This would be particularly significant because the 
formula for distributing the grants is supposed into take account in- 
come per capita. We arrayed the States according to their percent of 
growth in income per capita between 1939 and 1955, and found that 
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Alabama shows the highest rate of growth ranging on down to Ohio 
as the 28th State. 

The first 16 State which had the highest rate of growth in per capita 
income from 1939 to 1955—Ohio is 28th—do not contain the name of 
a single State which pays in as much as $100 toward the $325 million 
fund per $100 to be received from it. The i7th ranking State —Indi- 
ana—pays 106 percent of what it would receive according to the tabu- 
lation, and Michigan 151 percent. Many of the States ranking lower 
than Ohio in growth of income would contribute more to the fund than 
they receive from it. 

Two States—Wyoming and Connecticut—each of which just doubled 
their per capita income since before the war—indicate very clearly the 
peculiarities of this proposed distribution. One of them would pay 
approximately $82 per $100 received, and the other would pay ap- 
proximately $318. These figures show that the proposed distribution 
is highly inequitable as to burden and need, and, furthermore, raise 
doubt whether there is such a thing as a needy State. For similar data 
on inequities under H. R. 1 see other attached tabulations. 

Before any further consideration is to be given to an arbitrary 
formula of distribution, a thorough study of this question of genuine 
need should be undertaken. This is the basic reason I referred to the 
proposal earlier in this statement as a relic of horse-and-buggy ae 

Possibly before this generation there may have been some basis for 
Federal support of education in some form in some States. 

The Ohio Chamber of Commerce, therefore, makes three complaints 
about this proposal : 

First, that it violates the general principles enunciated by the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress on the subject ; 

Second, that it proposes to interject the Federal Government into the 
doing of a job which 1s already being done and to a vast extent has been 
done ; and finally, that the proposal is most inequitable. 

Mr. Mercatr. Just to clarify it, when you say “First, that it violates 
the general principles enunciated by the President” you mean H. R. 
3986, the administration bill? 

Mr. Scuurrz. I refer primarily to that; yes. 

Mr.Gwinn. That is the administration bill ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Right. 

I must say that I have been unable 

Mr. Bartry. The administration bill, on the question of allocation, 
provides after the first year of operation of the 4-year plan that the 
States are required to match the Federal contribution. You expressed 
a difficulty in working a Federal program into your system in Ohio. 

What would be wrong with the State accepting this $11 million of 
Federal money to make a distribution in part of the State aid plan in 
859 poorer schoo! districts you refer to for which you voted $30 million 
of money ? 

Mr. Scnvirz. Because we would rather do the whole job ourselves. 

Mr. Battry. In other words, the people of Ohio do not believe in the 
old axiom that you are your brother’s keeper ? 











Mr. Scuvurz. I do not believe I would say that. 

Mr. Barter. You just look out for yourselves. 

Mr. Scuuttz. May I rephrase that and call it self interest. 
I think it is a natural, human trait. 
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I have two more short points to make. 

Mr. Battery. You finish and then I will have a couple of short 
questions. 

Mr. Gwinn. Don’t forget about that brother’s keeper. I want to 
come back to that. 

Mr. Scuurrz. I would like to take up this brother’s keeper stuff 
separate from the points I want to make. 

Fourth, this is one of the complaints of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, and it is merely a statement of facts. 

Lasked Mr. Ferd F. Becker of the Ohio Department of Taxation for 
an estimate of the cost of the proposal contained in H. R. 3986 to 
Ohio and the Federal budget implications. His report is contained 
in a letter I received, dated Webrusty 8, 1957, showing that the nation- 
wide cost of the plan for grants 1s $1,300 million; for purchasing 
unmarketable bonds, $750 million; for loans to school-building agen- 
cies, $150 million; and for planning of long-range building program, 
$20 million—a total of $2,220 million, a substantial addition to the 
Federal budget. 

Mr. Battery. Now just a minute. 

You know that that $750 million is not an expenditure as such by 
the Federal Government. It will all be refunded. It would be paid 
back through the payment of those bonds purchased. 

Mr. Scuvurrz. It is to be hoped. 

Mr. Battery. Why put that in the overall cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Don’t try to kid the committee. 

Mr. Scuvttz. I am quoting the text 

Mr. Batrry. I don’t care who you are quoting. 

Mr. Scuvtrz. It is a possibility that that will come back. 

The cost to the Ohio taxpayer he sets at $216 million—$216,368,000— 
and that we would receive in grants $45,284,000. Such a proposal im- 
plies substantial increases in taxes in Ohio and throughout the United 
States. 

Now, fifth and finally, we are not unmindful of the fact that tax 
reduction is the hope of every Member of Congress and that the Na- 
tion’s honored ex-President Mr. Hoover has warned that to constantly 
expand Government expenditure, with its concurrent inflation, might 
signal a depression. He is quoted as saying “I just suggest to you that 
even a partially free economy, unless we curb inflation on its way up, 
old man economic law will return with a full equipment of hair- 
curlers.” 

One recognition that can be given to Mr. Hoover’s warning is to let 
the States handle their own school problems. They can do it. 

Mr. Battzy. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman, are you 
building any hospitals in Ohio under the Hill-Burton Act? 

Mr. Scuuttz. May I submit this for the record ? 

Mr. Barrer. It will be included in the record with your formal 
testimony. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


EprrorraL COMMENT BY INFLUENTIAL OHIO NEWSPAPERS ON FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


{Columbus Dispatch, January 31, 1957] 
CONGRESS WELL ADVISED To Ki~t ScHOoOoL BILL 


A year ago Congress was so fearful of facing up to the political implications 
of the Federal school aid bill that it resorted to a demagogic—but effective— 
device to kill it. 

It put a rider on the proposal which stipulated that no Federal aid could be 
given those school systems which tolerated segregation. Then it killed the bill 
because that was an impossible cendition for the country as a whole to accept. 

What it may do with the President’s proposal at this session to enact a similar 
bill giving Federal aid to the States in order to help them build the school build- 
ings that are needed for housing the bumper crop of pupils remains to be seen. 

It would be well advised to kill it outright. 

The reasons are implicit in the President’s special message requesting the 
measure. 

The situation which faces the country is, as the massage points out, temporary. 

“The States and communities already are building schools at a rate which 
clearly shows their ability” to handle the situation as soon as the “accumulated 
shortage” of school rooms is remedied, the message says. 

The proposal contains one serious economic flaw. It provides that those 
States which pay the highest school taxes and have the best school systems 
are to receive less aid than those paying less taxes and having the least efficient 
systems. 

This is the self-perpetuating gimmick in the whole setup which within a brief 
time would insure a long—perhaps even a permanent—continuance of the Federal 
aid program. 

The reason is clear. The States now willing and able to meet their own school 
situations would soon be overly taxed so that those States unwilling—and we 
do not say unable because all States are able to provide education if they are 
only willing—to do so might helped. 

This would deprive the progressive States of their rightful share of money 
for education and soon they, too, would be in ‘“‘need” of Federal aid. 

Thus, the proposal is in many respects economically questionable. 

3ut there is a further, and fundamental, objection to it. 

Where Federal money goes there also goes Federal control. 

As may be noted by the manner in which the Federal aid is to be distributed, 
the Federal Government would be bound, despite all protestations to the contrary, 
to set up standards under which the “aid” would be distributed. 

When this happens then the danger becomes great that the Federal Govern- 
ment soon will be saying much more than that it will help all children to an 
education. It would be saying also what kind of an education our children are 
to have. 

A proposal as mild and as limited as that being proposed by the President is 
a sure stepping stone for the federalizers—socializers, if you will—of our educa- 
tional systems to press on for a permanent Federal aid system and Federal 
controls for education. 


[The Plain Dealer, Saturday, December 15, 1956] 
Wuy MILLIONS FoR SCHOOLS 


Oongress, convening next month, will fight all over again the battle of Fed- 
eral aid for public school construction. Congressional Quarterly, in its current 
issue, flatly says that the gist of opinion it has obtained is that “Congress will 
pass a school-construction bill in 1957, but when and in what form no one cares 
to predict.” Congressional Quarterly, which reports on Capitol Hill affairs, 
doesn’t list those whose opinions it obtained, but presumably the predictions 
came from Congressmen and Washington bureaucrats. 

Of the classroom shortage, Congressional Quarterly reported: “Latest figures 
from the Office of Education show that the shortage, estimated at 312,000 for 
the year 1952-53, has been cut to 247,000. But the National Educational Asso 
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ciation, chief voice of the schools, says in a current survey that ‘the building sit- 
uation for the Nation as a whole has definitely become worse.’ ” 

Yet the NBA survey itself, released December 3, comes up with an estimate 
of 78,763 classroms needed in 36 States, and it guesses that “if all States had 
supplied estimates it is probable that the total would have been about 120,000.” 

Thus the classroom shortage estimating is still a great numbers game, with 
even official guesses varying tremendously from time to time. When there is 
hope of getting Federal money free, the estimates are always higher, for obvi- 
ous reasons, 

Not everyone wants Federal construction gifts by a long shot. At the general 
assembly of the States, a convention of State officials held last week in Chi- 
cago, representatives of six States opposed Federal aid. They rightfully feared 
that Federal control of schools would follow whatever might be promised in 
the legislation. 

Ohio State Senator Ross Pepple (Lima) warned that Federal aid ultimately 
would be more expensive than local-State expenditure, which of course it would 
be since Federal handouts would just be tacked on to the national debt to entail 
interest payments permanently. 

At the meeting of the Ohio Board of Education Tuesday, it was reported that 
the State’s outlay for public schools in the next 2 years would be 350 to 360 
millions, 75 millions more than the present biennium. This may seem a tre- 
mendous amount and a tremendous increase; it is. To some persons it may 
seem to be the easy way to cry poverty and try to nick Uncle Sam at least for 
the costs of new school construction. This brings up to the gist of our own opin- 
ion: The traditional method of local and State support is the more realistic and 
cheaper way in the long run—and there will be no question about where control 
of the schools will remain. 

We urge those who are not in favor of Federal school aid to write to their 
Congressmen and to HEW Secretary Folsom in Washington to counteract the 
opinion reported in Congressional Quarterly. 
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{The Columbus Citizen, Tuesday, January 29, 1957 
More ScHoots—AT More Cost 


President Eisenhower’s school program, for which he has just sent a renewed 
plea to Congress, is a conflict in interests—it conflicts with the basic objectives of 
the Eisenhower administration; it conflicts with the very principles of the 
message itself. 
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Mr. Hisenhower wants the Government to put up a couple of billion dollars to 
pay for more school buildings, do more planning, indulge in more discussion and 
otherwise spark faster expansion of the public-school system. 

This is to be a temporary program, an emergency measure. Government pro- 
grams of this type historically run from 20 years to forever. It virtually takes 
an earthquake to shake one off. 

In no respect, says the President, is the Federal Government to infringe on 
local control of the schools. But it is traditional that when the Federal bureauc- 
racy hands out the money, the Federal bureaucracy writes the rules. Any 
candid State or local official who has taken a Government handout can testify to 
this. 

This Federal program is supposed to stimulate State and local efforts. It has 
the opposite effect. Since the President first suggested this program last year, 
many school districts ready to meet their own problems have been waiting to see 
how much they could get from Washington. 

Mr. Eisenhower says the Federal handouts should be distributed on the basis of 
local ability to pay and local needs. That’s where the bureaucracy gets both feet 
in the door. Figuring out some complicated formulas—writing some more rules, 

Local school districts, the President says, have notably stepped up building 
efforts in recent years. For several years running, new records have been set. So 
the only excuse for Federal aid is the Federal Government’s judgment that what 
has been done is not enough, or has not been done fast enough. 

Aside from the highly debatable question as to whether Federal aid really will 
step up or slow down-school improvements, the hard issue here is the cost. 
Whether the job is done wholly locally or with Federal help, the taxpayers will 
pay for it. 

If Uncle Sam doles out the money, after taking it from the taxpayers, he will 
extract a handling charge. He always does. And he will wind up telling the 
school districts how to build their schools and, eventually, how to run them. 

What’s more, the program flies in the face of the President’s avowed efforts to 
hold back inflation. It means more Federal spending for a Government already 
ear-deep in debt. 

Net result: More schools, maybe. Ata much higher cost, for sure. 


{The Plain Dealer, Tuesday, January 29, 1957] 
Too Costly 


We opposed President Eisenhower’s school-construction program a year ago 
as being ultimately too costly, as not being a panacea and as leading toward Fed- 
eral control of education. Nothing in the President’s message, offering an- 
other similar but more expensive program, changes our view. 

The Kisenhower message yesterday promised: “There will be no Federal inter- 
ference with local control of education,” and yet there is bound to be a measure 
of direct control if Congress adds the antisegregation amendment to this legis- 
lation. 

If scandals from favoritism or misappropriations are to be avoided, there 
will have to be some Federal supervision of expenditures of the astronomical 
totals proposed (more than $2 billion in all). 

But the real danger lies in the fact that once the easy money passed out by 
the Federal Government comes to be accepted as standard and then looked 
upon as indispensable, there will be strident demands for Uncle Sam to contrib- 
ute cash for school maintenance and operations, for school supplies and teachers’ 
salaries. Local and State control will be weakened or overwhelmed. 

That danger makes us look with distrust on another sentence in the Presi- 
dent’s message: “Once the schoolroom shortage is overcome, the States and 
communities must meet future needs ‘with their own resources.’”? They would? 

For experience has proved repeatedly that once a public agency gets cash in 
an easy way, it forgets about trying to get it the old way of having people au- 
thorize taxation by direct vote. 

Even the 1955 White House Education Conference which paved the way for 
the administration’s full-fledged embrace of Federal aid, admitted all States 
could build the schools they need for the next 5 years, but said many of them 
lacked the will and political determination to do it. 

The constant dangling of possible Federal aid, especially in those needy States 
which would get a proportionately large share of the funds, has further weakened 
the will to do the job internally. 
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There is no doubt that the Hisenhower program—or the Kelley bill offering 
even more grants—will be talked up as a real panacea for the current school- 
room shortage, and many will be lured by the notion. 

A fact that the proponents will not talk about, however, is that any system 
of outright grants, without new taxation to pay for them, will in the end be the 
costliest. Their costs will just be tacked onto the Federal debt, if they pass, to 
incur interest at 3 percent or so from now until that far-distant day when the 
debt is reduced to manageable size. That may be in your children’s day, or their 
children’s, or never. 

Prospects of school aid again getting enmeshed in the segregation fight in Con- 
gress is very real. This fight, if it does sink outright aid grants, should not pre- 
vent passage of a reasonable plan for Federal bond purchases to enable dis- 
tricts to get construction money at reasonable interest. That would be a solid 
help, and financially sound. 





[Catholic Standard and Times, January 20, 1956] 
Archbishop O’Hara Discusses 
Facts AND ASSUMPTIONS ON CURRENT NEEDS FOR FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


An editorial by the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, C. 8S. C., Archbishop of 
Philadelphia 


Because of the high-pressure campaign in behalf of Federal intervention in 
public-school construction and financing, it has become increasingly difficult for 
the average citizen and his Representatives in Congress to estimate accurately 
the actual needs of the public schools. Such sweeping and contradictory claims 
have been put forth as to make even the most generous quite skeptical. 

Last year, for example, the President’s program of Federal aid called for an 
immediate start on construction of an additional 300,000 classrooms and said 
that every year following 50,000 more must be built to match population growth. 
The plan asked expenditures of $7 billion over a period of 3 years. 

Just 1 year later, a new program has been submitted to Congress estimating 
the job can be done at less than one-third the cost, $2,020 million. The urgency 
now apparently is not nearly so great—the Government thinks the job can now 
be done within 5 years instead of 3. Such a radical scaling down of needs in 
less than 12 months’ time suggests that the job need not be done by the Federal 
Government at all. 

With Congress again considering a program of Federal aid, we need an anti- 
dote for the propaganda that our schoolchildren are robbed of their birthright 
hy being herded into overcrowded classrooms, or taught in half sessions and by 
ill-prepared teachers. We find an antidote in an address last April at the 
Pennsylvania Conference in preparation for the White House Conference on 
Education. The following paragraphs are to the point: 

“The most common and most dangerous fallacy in educational planning is 
blind acceptance of the national trends as being valid in State and local situa- 
tions. For that reason the spot advertising of the National Education Associa- 
tion and of the Citizens’ Commission for Better Schools often renders a great 
disservice to public education. Radio, television, and public press convey the 
general idea that classrooms all over America are overcrowded, that children 
almost everywhere are on half-day sessions, and that class sizes in nearly every 
school are unteachably large. The major reason for these conditions alleged 
to be almost universal is, we are told, the phenomenal increase in enrollments. 

“Now all of the conditions luridly described actually prevail in parts of Cali- 
fornia, in parts of Texas, in various sections of several other States, and in city 
suburbs in general. They are frightfully true for large portions of Bucks County, 
Delaware County, and Montgomery County in our own State of Pennsylvania. 
There are hundreds of areas, however, in which they are not true.” 

In advance of the White House Conference the United States Office of Educa- 
tion released to the delegates a statement of public-school enrollment for the 
current year, giving the enrollment State by State. Comparing this statement 
with the Office of Education figures for 1935, we find some interesting revelations, 
as follows: 

(1) Twelve States show a loss in public-school registration in the amount of 
712,729. 

(2) Three States show a gain of less than 5 percent, a total gain of 109,793. 
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(3) Bight States show gains between 6 and 10 percent, for a total of 224,569. 

(4) Fifteen States show a gain of more than 100,000 each, a total of 4,122,846. 

(5) Eleven States show a gain of more than 10 percent, but a flat gain of less 
than 100,000 each, a total gain of 463,248. 

The States that show a loss over the 20-year period are Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia. In two cases the loss 
is notable: Oklahoma, 189,249; Pennsylvania, 219,930. 

The 3 States showing the gain of less than 5 percent are Missouri, New Jersey, 
and New York. The largest gain is shown by New York, 49,718. 

The States showing the gain between 6 and 10 percent are: Alabama, District 
of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, and Wisconsin. ‘The 
highest gain in this group was Minnesota with 49,371. 

If we add the gains in these 11 States and apply them to the deficit shown in 
the 12 States of the first table, we find that there is still a deficit of 378,367 in 
the public-school enrollment. 

The really notable gains are shown under No. 4. These are the States: Ari- 
zona, California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. Califor- 
nia leads in the gain, with 1,306,573. The State with the next highest gain is 
Michigan with 421,473. Third in line is Texas with 390,678. None of the other 
States reaches a total gain of 300,000. 

The final group consists of Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, and Wyoming. 
The highest gains in this group are New Mexico with 80,579, Tennessee with 
75,618, and Connecticut with 62,895. This group of States wipes out the deficit 
of groups 1, 2, and 3, and leaves an overage of 85,000. 

Going back to the fourth group of States for a critical review, we find that the 
Pacific coast accounts for almost 40 percent of the increase of 4,207,000 in 1955 
over the 1935 registration. Arizona, Texas, Louisiana, and Florida account for 
23 percent; the same percentage belongs to the north central group of Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Maryland and Virginia in the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, with North Carolina and Georgia in the new industrial South, make up the 
rest of the large increase. 

None of these States ean now be classed as poor. Many of them have made 
phenomenal expenditures for school construction in the years since the war, par- 
ticularly since 1950. Several of them have been very vocal in their rejection of 
any thought of Federal aid. 

Of course, this does not solve the problem, if there is a problem. When the 
ndianapolis Star questioned the White House Conference statement that Indi- 
ana public-school enrollment is 77,000 in excess of classroom capacity, it made 
its own survey and found that 29,000 classrooms were available and only 27,667 
rooms were needed. But, it added “it would not be valid to conclude that because 
the total enrollment requires only 27,667 rooms when the State has 29,000 rooms, 
therefore no more classrooms are needed.” Population shifts from country to 
city and from city to suburbs, and especially from south to west and north in 
these days, give rise to need in places where the population has mushroomed. 
However, in these particular areas which are usually suburban, the movement 
of the population has been brought about by economic conditions that indicate 
a tax base quite capable of taking care of the educational needs of the population. 

On the ability or inability of expanding suburban communities to finance their 
needed school buildings, the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, in its 
report of November 9, 1954, presents interesting collateral testimony. Investi- 
gators said that contractors had collected “windfall” profits estimated at $1 bil- 
lion on Government-insured loans for home construction, and were allowed to 
raise rents at least $2 billion a year. 

The most eloquent testimony to the ability of the local community to pay for 
suburban schools is furnished by the example of the Catholic parishioners. If 
there are Catholic citizens dwelling in these suburban communities, they will 
pay their taxes as good citizens, and they will erect their own school with volun- 
tary offerings. Furthermore, they may amortize the debt in 10 years, as against 
the 35 years customary if a bond issue is used in the erection of a public school. 

There is no question that the vast majority of Congressmen wish to rise above 
the pressures exercised by special interests when they cast their votes on legis- 
lation. In the propaganda for Federal aid to education entirely false impressions 
have been created by broad statements which are misleading if not downright 
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dishonest. Frank analysis of the figures will show the true situation, and indi- 
vidual citizens can help their Congressmen make sound decisions if they will 
place the true facts before them. 





[The Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, Thursday, February 7, 1957] 
THEY’D Have To TAKE IT 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and first 
witness before the House General Education Subcommittee probing the school 
construction needs of the Nation, Tuesday declared ‘Federal action is impera- 
tive” to help the States and local communities solve their construction problems. 

He says there is a classroom deficit of 159,000 units and he plugged hard for 
the Kisenhower program of nearly $214 billion in Federal construction aid, which 
he helped devise. 

But Folsom’s picture of universal need runs counter to some local and State 
verdicts, and raises a fundamental question which you may not have thought 
about—a question we'll get to presently. 

Last year in Nation’s Business Magazine, Governor Stratton, of Illinois, said 
flatly: “I think in view of what has been done in this State there’s absolutely no 
necessity for Federal aid.” 

And in his recent address to the Indiana Legislature, Governor Handley said: 
“We are providing * * * classrooms twice as fast as the advocates of federalized 
education says we should be building them. * * * We Hoosiers have completely 
refuted the well-financed and highly organized pressure campaign of misinforma- 
tion and propaganda intended to kill home rule and to establish a nationalized 
school system.” 

Ohio’s former Governor, Senator Lausche, has said Ohio should solve its 
schoolroom problems itself and has indicated his opposition to Federal-aid 
programs. 

The fundamental question we mentioned earlier is this: Should a Federal 
aid program be enacted, what would happen if a State’s officials felt their State 
didn’t need the aid, would be better off without it and didn’t want to participate 
in it? 

The answer? Why, the State would be forced to accept the program, whether 
it wanted to or not, because its citizens, through payment of income and other 
Federal taxes, would be contributing toward Uncle Sam’s financing of the 
program. If it didn’t participate, it would be paying and not getting anything 
back. 

Shoveling out Federal grants would tend to dry up local sources of funds— 
taxpayers would say we’re paying for schools through income taxes—why should 
we pass a School bond issue? Federal cash would tend to stymie local demands 
for reasonable economy in construction. And local initiative in providing for 
local needs, once watered down, would be hard to revive when the Federal 
program was scheduled to end. 

In addition, under the Folsom-Eisenhower proposal, some States, including 
Illinois and Ohio, would be paying in a much greater proportionate share of the 
bill than many other States, especially those in the South. 

This aid proposal therefore is far from being what it’s cracked up to be by its 
proponents—especially for those States and communities which conscientiously 
have tried to meet their needs. 
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H. R. 3986, 85th Cong.—Percent increase, 1954 over 1939, in production— 
Manufacturing, agriculture, and minerals—By rank of State 
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H. R. 8986, 85th Cong.—Percentage growth in per capita income of 48 States, 
1939-55, compared with tax payments per $100 of proposed grants 
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Mr. Batter. Would the gentleman mind answering the question? 
Are you building any hospitals in Ohio under the Hill-Burton Act? 


Mr. Scuutrz. I will answer it in just a second. 


I wanted to make sure the record contained all parts. 
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RANK OF STATES--CHART 
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Mr. Barry. Some of that material there in the way of those tables 
will probably have to be filed for the information of the committee. 
I do not want to create a, deficit in Government funds on the printing 
bill. 

Mr. Scuutrz. Well, I told you that I was not submitting that book 
for the record at all. It was just this material which I have just 
gone over. 

Mr. Bailey, I must say, first, that I am not particularly well in- 
formed—in fact, very poorly informed—in the field in which you 
raise the question. 

But the only answer I can make is I presume that we have received 
aid for hospitals. 

Mr. Battery. Did your chamber of commerce appear in opposition 
to that legislation? 

Mr. Scuurrz. I think this is the first time we have appeared in 
opposition. 

I had better not say for sure. 

I am quite sure we did not appear against that anywhere in Congress. 

Hr. Barry. Are there any school districts in Ohio receiving aid 
under Public Law 815? 

Mr. Scuuttz. What is 815? 

Mr. Battery. That is the impacted school district legislation where 
the Government attempts to assume its responsibility in impacted 
school districts. 

Mr. Scuuttz. On account of defense plants. 

Mr. Battery. I am sure you have. You have a big plant down at 
Waverly. 

Mr. Scuuttz. Oh, yes. A number of them. 

Mr. Bauer. The legislation before this committee will not contain 
as many Government controls as contained in that legislation, and I 
have never heard tell of a single school unit in Ohio refusing to take 
grants-in-aid from the Federal Treasury under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Scuutrz. I do not think you would expect them to. 

Mr. Battery. I am just trying to see whether you are consistent 
or not. 

Did your State chamber appear before the Public Works Com- 
mittee of either the House or Senate in opposition to spending $33 
billion of Federal money on national highways? 

Mr. Scuvuutz. No; we did not. 

Mr. Battery. You like that because it has a dollar sign on it, and 
profits, and now when I talk to you about the welfare of our boys and 
girls you want to renege and 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite improper to charac- 
terize the desire or sentiment of the witness with regard to the children 
and the dollars in roads. He has not made any such statement. 

Mr. Battery. Not only has he not made any such statement, but I 
know the general objective of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the several State chambers of commerce to be interested 
in something in which they can see a dollar’s profit. I am talking 
about the welfare of the boys and girls of this country. 

oe Gwinn. What is the matter with the profits for the boys and 
girls? 
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Mr. Batzy. All right; if we can just get a, little of those profits 
diverted to the benefit of the boys and girls, that is what we propose 
to do in this legislation. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what profits are for; the boys an girls. 

Mr. Scuvuurz. Well, I presume I should answer the question, Mr. 
Bailey, in this way: The matter of roads is different in at least one 
respect that we are aware of. 

Je can handle the school question in Ohio without any outside help. 
But when it comes to interstate highways and the necessary facilities 
for transporting military equipment and supplies, we must recognize 
that it is a national question. And I do not believe that a State all 
by itself would be as competent to provide proper roads as a Federal 
nationwide program. 

I do not think that the prime interest of our organization in the road 
program was the dollar profit. We were interested in seeing good 
roads, and I expect some of our members will make a little profit out of 
the building of roads. But most of our members will be paying taxes 
to build them rather than making profits. 

Mr. Barmy. Will you not agree, that largely due to the Federal 
activities in not distributing their huge defense units better over the 
country, that they have caused a concentration of population that has 
brought people into the State of Ohio? I think your State has in the 
Akron area, alone, 17,000 West Virginians. Haven’t those industrial 
activities, largely in which the Government is interested, brought 
thousands of people from other States? 

The Government is indirectly responsible for the concentration of 
wealth and concentration of population. And the question of schools 
is a national problem; maybe not to the extent that the road program 
is, but you still have a question that you cannot cast aside as being a 
local issue entirely. 

Mr. Scuvuttrz. I want it understood that Ohio has made great 
growth since before the war. But in comparison with the Nation as 
a whole and all States, we have only held our own. We have no more, 
relatively speaking, production at this time than we had in 1939. 

Mr. Gwinn. 1939? 

Mr. Scuuirz. Yes. That is in my testimony, in one of the tables 
attached. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is on a per capita basis? 

Mr. Scuuttz. No. That is on the growth; rate of growth. 

Mr. Gwinn. The percentage of growth? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Compared to the other States, our percentage of 
growth is 28th. And compared to the six industrial States who con- 
tain ‘the large volume of production in manufacturing, we have just 
held our own, and that is all. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is on the basis of volume? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Value of manufacture added for all States. 

We have also compiled those figures for the number of employees 
in manufacturing, and other things, and they show essentially the 
same thing. 

We are very much concerned in this industrial race in the United 
States, that the States which are big now industrially may well lose 
their position if they are forced to inequitably contribute to financing 
programs nationwide generally, because we are at a great disad- 
vantage in this industrial race. 
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Mr. Battery. Does the gentleman want to say to the committee that 
if this trend continues that pretty soon you will be one of the 18 or 
19 States that need this Federal af we are talking about ? 

Mr. Scuuttz. I sincerely hope not. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think here is a matter that is greatly 
overlooked. Maybe it is State pride in New York. But New York 
is facing exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Scuutrz. I know you are. 

Mr. Gwinn. The New York rate of increase in manufacturing and 
in income is approximately 44 percent since 1939, whereas the South- 
ern States that we talk about here have a 99- percent increase. And 
why? Because our industries, as your Ohio industries, are moving 
down there. And it is indeed a possibility that that climate, plus air 
conditioning, may put the industrial cities into a bad spot sometime. 

Mr. Scuutrz. For the benefit of the other members of the commit- 
tee, in my statement I attached these tables on all States, and if you 
will notice where you rank in growth since 1939, the data in various 

tables covered a number of years, on the second table going back to 
1925, in some of the States. 

But you will find that maybe some of you represent States down 
here in the tail end of this growth structure in the United States. I 
know New York does. We can look at New York on the next page. 
New York at one time had 16.6 percent of the manufacturing produc- 
tion in the country, and now it has only 12 percent. Our highest 
point in Ohio was 

Mr. Gwinn. And we pay 20 percent of the taxes of the Nation. 

Mr. Scnurtz. Ohio at one time had 9.45 percent of the nationwide 
production, and we now have 8.75. Pennsylvania has lost very much 
like New York. California is the big growth State. 

You will find, if you examine that kind of data, that you become 
very alarmed for the long-run future. 

Mr. Battery. That is the point the Chair was making a minute ago, 
that the Government concentrated most of their defense plants on the 
west coast and California, and deliberately created a situation that 
has brought about some of this inequality in educational opportunity. 

Mr. Scuvtrz. Did you ask me a question or make a statement ? 

Mr. Battery. That was just a statement. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. All right, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am afraid that, as yet, Mr. Schultz, you have not 
justified the relevancy of these tables on rate of growth and rate of 
increase of income. Now they might indicate to you and to the mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce and the people of Ohio an alarming 
situation, insofar as industry is concerned, but certainly the rate of 
growth in manufacturing or the rate of growth of income has no 
relev ancy as to whether or not a State can or cannot build schools. 

Mr. temen urz. I think I did do that in my statement. After ex- 
plaining this matter at some length I said this: 


These figures show that the proposed distribution is highly inequitable as to 


burden and need and, furthermore, raises doubt whether there is such a thing as 
a needy State. 


And if they can grow at that rate, then there is the question 
rs Lise d- oy 
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Mr. Mercatr. If a State had a per capita income of only $100, which 
is setting an example that is not true, but I use it just for purposes 
of illustration, and they grew at the rate of 10 times up to a per capita 
income of $1,000, that would be an extremely high rate of growth. 
But they still would be a needy State. 

Mr. Scuuurz. In a hypothetical question like that you could draw 
most any conclusion. 

Mr. Mercarr. Of course. 

So you can come to any conclusion with these rates of growth. And 
you come in with an extraordinarily high rate of growth, and, unless 

ou analyze lots of other extraneous statistical information that you 
ave not submitted or that I have not found here, you cannot tell 
whether it has any relevancy at all. 

Much more relevant would be the annual income of each State; not 
the rate of growth of income. More relevant would be the whole 
tax base of each State, and not the rate of manufacturing growth. 

You have not shown where Ohio stands in many of the other income- 
producing fields such as agriculture. 

Mr. Scuuttz. I listed that in the figures. 

Mr. Mercatr. In the table you are talking about the rate of manu- 
facturing growth. 

Mr. Scuuttrz. No. I talked about income. I said manufacturing, 
agriculture, and minerals. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are talking about rate-of-income growth and 
rate-of-manufacturing growth. 

Mr. Scuuttrz. No. You misunderstood. 

Mr. Mercaur. You have not yet justified the relevancy of the use 
of those tables. 

If you have information on it maybe you can justify the relevancy. 

Mr. Scuutrz. If you will refer to the statement you will find I said 
manufacturing, agriculture, and minerals. 

Mr. Mercatr. In income? 

Mr. Scuutrz. When referring to manufacturing I was answering 
a question from Mr. Gwinn with respect to manufacturing only. But 
in my statement I had all three factors in it. 

Mr. Mercatr. In income? 

Mr. Scuuturz. Production. Also income; yes. I had the income 
figures, too. But I had manufacturing, agriculture, and mineral 
production. 

Mr. Mercautr. Again Ohio is a great and fertile State, and it has 
been settled for a long time by extremely able and intelligent farmers 
who have had the benefit of long Federal assistance from the Exten- 
sion Service and the Department of Agriculture. 

The rate of growth of agricultural income would have little rele- 
vance in comparison to a State such as Idaho or a State such as I 
represent or the gentleman from Arizona represents, which is a newer 
— and has less water and may be faced with different agricultural 

roblems. 

' I just cannot see the relevancy of any of that testimony, Mr. Schultz. 

Mr. Scuvtrz. I will read from my statement again. 

Mr. Mercatr. I heard your statement. 

Mr. Scuutrz. You asked me. I want to answer your question. 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes; I am glad if you can. 
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Mr. Scuuutz. Isaid this: 


Before any further consideration can be given to an arbitrary formula of dis- 
tribution, a thorough study of this question of genuine need should be undertaken. 

I think I have raised enough doubt about the soundness of the dis- 
tribution system to suggest that a thorough study be made. 

And may I suggest ‘this also: 

To my knowledge, no governor of any State has come to Washing- 
ton and said, “I can’t take care of the school situation in my State.” 

Mr. Mercaur. We have had a lot of witnesses. And this commit- 
tee will determine this. 

To my knowledge there have been governors—and I sat on this 
committee in the 83d Congress when many governors sent wires to 
this committee saying, in response to a request from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kearns, that they were in need of Federal 
assistance. 

Now you testify as to the need of Ohio, and we will hear from many 
other people as to the need in other States. And when the record is 
complete, this committee will evaluate the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes; I will be glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. Gwinn. If this rate of growth of manufacture, mining, and 
agricultural production is noticeable—and I mean its rate of growth 
over a period of years, and that is what you mean, that is 1939 to 1957, 
is it not? 

Mr. Scuurrz. That is right; 1955. 

Mr. Gwinn. In such proportions as 99 percent for the Southeastern 
States as a group in contrast with 44 percent for New York. Do you 
not think that would have relevancy to the immediate as well as the 
prospective ability of those States to assume their burdens? 

Mr. Mercatr. I will agree it has bearing on the prospective ability. 
But you could double the manufacturing capacity of some States, and 
it would not even begin to compare with the actual growth taking place 
in other States, such as New York, where you already have a rela- 
tively high industrial ms anufacturing ares 

Mr. Gwrxn. Yes; but he is talking about rate of growth over a 
period of years, which shows a fixed tendency in that direction. 

Mr. Mercatr. Even so, double it, or 99 percent increase in some 
Southern States having little industrial capacity and some Western 
States would not compare at all with a 44-percent increase in New 
York or Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course, that is true. But if you have been in the 
Southern States and witnessed it with your own eyes, it is not an insig- 
nificant start they have gotten on are continuing to enjoy year by year. 
It now begins to double, and it means something. 

Mr. Scuuttz. May I have a minute to read from the record? 

Mr. Mercatr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Scnvttz. If you are worried that we are using percentages from 
imagination rather than from the record, I would like to use them 
from the record. 

According to the United States Department of Commerce, the per- 
cent of increase in per capita income in Alabama from 1939 to 1955 
was 372 percent, and that ranges on down to Ohio. I will read down 
that far, if you don’t mind. 

Those States are Mississippi, 361 percent increase; Arkansas, 338 
percent; North Dakota, 336 percent; Oklahoma, 336 percent; Kansas, 
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333 percent; Georgia, 330 percent; Kentucky, 308 percent; Tennessee, 
307 percent; New Mexico, 306 percent ; South Carolina, 305 percent. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is the per capita increase in Alabama of 372 
percent. 

What was the per capita income as your last figure ? 

Mr. Scuutrtz. The last one I read? 

Mr. Mercatr. No. 

What was the last estimate you have of the per capita income of 
Alabama ? 

Mr. Scuvurrz. According to the Department of Commerce records, 
the per capita income increased in Alabama from—— 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not care how much it increased. I want to know 
after that 372 percent increase what the actual per capita income was. 

Mr. Scuuttz. I would have to Jook that up. 

Mr. Mercatr. That would seem to me to be the relevant and im- 
portant factor. 

Mr. Scuvttz. Just a minute. 

The point related here is very vital. If they had a 372 percent 
income increase in income per capita it must be related to the number 
of children to be educated. And if it has increased so rapidly as that, 
I from Ohio question the need of Alabama, with that great increase 
in per capita income, to receive Federal funds or Federal aid. 

I merely question it. 

And I call attention to the fact that it is time that a study be made 
of that question before any Federal aid is given. 

I have only picked Alabama because it is the first State and the 
top State. 

Mr. Mercatr. Of course, you have a right to question it, and I sug- 
gest that I question the relevancy of those statistics in this study that 
we are embarking upon in this committee. 

It seems to me that if the per capita income of Alabama was $300 a 
year and has increased to $1,000 a year, there is still a demonstrated 
need in Alabama for Federal aid. And if per capital income in New 
York State was $2,000 and had only increased to $3,000, then there is 
not such a great need for Federal aid. 

Those are the relevant figures, what the per capita income is now: 
not the percentage rate of growth of income or manufacturing or min- 
ing or agriculture or any of those others. 

Mr. Gwrxw. Would the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Mercatr. Surely. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have the gentleman from West Virginia’s exhibit 
concerning the per capital income, and Alabama is $1,181; Arizona, 
$1,577; Montana, $1,844; Tennessee, $1,256; and Texas $1,614. 

Now that is the thing I was trying to point up. The significant 
thing is if this percentage rate continues at the same rate it is going 
it will not be long until Alabama will be up in fast company. 

Mr. MercatF. It is a statistical fact that it will not continue at the 
same rate because if Alabama is at $1,100 and they have increased 
three hundred-and-some percent they started at a very low per capita 
inc ome. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are right. 

Mr. Mercatr. And New York had $2,600, did it not? Or $2,200? 
And they have only increased 44 percent. But they started at $1,500, 
They started at 3 or 4 times as much as Alabama. 
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That is why I questioned the relevancy of this sort of approach. 

Mr. Gwinn. But when you take into consideration the factor of the 
difference in living conditions in Alabama—that is the cost of living 
on a dollar—compared to New York, again it isnot so bad. New York 
has less than twice the per capita income of Alabama, and the cost of 
living in New York City, as you know, is a lot higher than it is in 
Huntsville, Ala. And they live pretty well there. 

That is the thing we are faced with, at least from the New York point 
of view. 

Mr. Scuuutrz. Perhaps, Mr. Metcalf, you misunderstand the point 
I am trying to make by these figures. 

I refer to it as inequitable when one State has more than 300 percent 
increase in its per capita income or production, whichever figures you 
choose, and then is paying only $40 or $20 in some cases to receive $100 
while, at the same time, another St: ite, having the same increase in its 
capacity to pay, or less, must pay $132 to receive $100. Or in 1 case 
where two States had exactly the same rate of growth and had to pay, 
in 1 case, 5 or 6 times as much to receive the same amount of aid under 
the formula. 

I am addressing this to the equity of the formula. 

Mr. Mertcan r. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Schultz, did you hear me ask the witness from New 
York if he could get certain data affecting New York on the bond 
sales beginning October 1, 1956? 

Did you hear those questions ¢ 

Mr. Scuuurz. Yes, and I understood that the reporter was going 
to provide us with a copy of the questions. Is that right? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Do you think you ¢ ould | get substantially all of that information in a 
reasonable time from Ohio? 

Mr. Scuuutz. I do not think I can get all of what you asked for in 
the case of New York, but I think I can get a good part of it, and by 
the time you said. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you just hand the witness a copy of that. 

Mr. Mercatr. If you will make an effort and get what you can for 
the information of the committee in accordance with the memorandum 
that will be abstracted from the record by the reporter and given to 
you, and submit it within the time limit, we will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Scuutrz. I will be happy to do that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Griffin ¢ 

Mr. Grirrin. If there is demonstrated need in another State, Mr. 
Schultz, for school construction you then feel that it is no concern of 
Ohio? 

I am trying to see whether there is a different as far as your ap- 
proach is concerned from the prior witness. 

Mr. Scuutrz. I do not believe I said that. 

Mr. Grirrin. I am just asking. Is it any concern of Ohio, and to 
what extent ? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Well, it is every interest and concern to Ohio that 
everybody in the United States has a good education. 

The question as to when and at what point we would be willing, 
insofar as the Ohio chamber represents the State of Ohio, to see 
a Federal aid program, we have not studied. But I can visualize under 
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some circumstances—dire enough in some States—stretching my ima- 
gination beyond any probable reality so that we might say yes, we 
would pay a share toward helping some other State. But we have not 
been confronted with that, you see, because there has not been this 
needy State thing proven so far as we can see. I mean it is a hy- 
pothetical question. 

Mr. Grirrin. You are not questioning the propriety of Federal help 
except that you disagree with the conclusion, or you disagree with 
the facts and the evidence and the conclusion that others come to as 
to whether there is need. But if there were need, then you do concede 
that perhaps there would be some Federal function ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. You know it is always difficult, don’t you, to answer 
a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes; I appreciate that. 

Mr. Scuutrz. And you see I have said already that we have not 
opposed the kind of Federal aid that we have received as an organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Grirrin. I think you have answered my question. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Schultz, for your testimony. When 
we get the material you ‘submit in response to the questions asked by 
Mr. Gwinn it will be inc orporated in the record immediately follow- 
ing your testimony when it is received. 

Mr. Scuvtrz. Allr ight. We will dothe best we can with it. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. Mercatr. At this time the committee will be in recess until 
Monday, March 11, at which time we will hear from further witnesses. 
We will hear from the Virginia Farm Bureau, the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau, the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, and from the Con- 
necticut Taxpayers Association, and Indiana Chamber of Commerce. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Monday, March 11, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 11, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
219, Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Udall, Gwinn, and Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief in- 
vestigator. 

Mr. Batiey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The committee has some material to insert in the record and will 
proceed with that before we hear the first witness. 

The clerk may read the insertions for the record. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, we have a telegram from Travis Stov- 
all, superintendent of schools, Clovis, N. Mex.; a telegram from 
Forbes H. Norris, superintendent of schools, Montgomery County, 
Md., Rockville, Md.; a telegram from David L. C. Hoover, president 
of the Cloudcroft School Board, Cloudcroft, N. Mex., and a letter 
from the Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; a letter from 
the Department of Education, Logan County, Russellville, Ky.; a 
letter from the Bozeman Chamber of Commerce, Bozeman, Mont. ; 
and a statement of Richard C. Cadwallader, member of the national 
Americanism commission of the American Legion. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. FretincuuyseN. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FRevLINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chairman, on March 4, I wrote to Secre- 
tary Folsom in connection with the discrepancy between his testimony 
before our subcommittee and the testimony of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and I was also interested in the publications of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce which seemed to disagree sub- 
stantially with Secretary Folsom. I asked for his comments on the 
United States Chamber of Commerce point of view. 

In the light of today’s news item in connection with Secretary Fol- 
som’s reply to the United States Chamber of Commerce, I should like 
to include in the record my letter to Secretary Folsom, and his reply 
to me dated March 8, in which he encloses his recent letter to Mr. 
Coleman of the United States Chamber of Commerce. [See p. 979.] 
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Mr. Battery. If there is no objection the communication with Secre- 
tary Folsom will be included in the record at this particular point 
along with the other communications. 

(Communications referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD C, CADWALLADER, A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL AMERICAN- 
IsM COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, IN CONNECTION WITH PROPOSED 
FEDERAL AID FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 


‘ 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Richard C. 
Cadwallader; I reside at Baton Rouge, La.; I am a member of the national 
Americanism commission of the American Legion, and make the following state- 
ment in connection with bills now being considered by the subcommittee on gen- 
eral education of the House Education and Labor Committee which would, if 
enacted into law, grant Federal financial aid in the construction of new schools. 

At the 38th annual convention of the American Legion, held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., from September 3 to 6, 1956, the matter of the relationship of the 
National Government to general public education was reconsidered, and the 
3,158 accredited delegates to the convention, representing every State in the 
Union, without a dissenting vote, adopted Resolution 176, containing the following 
restatement of principles with respect to public education: 

“* * * that true Americanism and proper protection of our way of life 
requires adherence to the following restatement of principles with respect to 
public education : 

“1. That the State and local government ought to, can, and should assume and 
take care of primary and secondary school needs. 

“2. That under the Constitution of the United States, the full responsibility 
and authority (including financing) over the education of our children is 
reserved to the several States, respectively, and to the people in local communities. 

“3. That the States and local communities have the capacity to meet the 
financial requirements for education. 

“4. That the National Government should avoid interference, control, or 
direction in educational processes or programs of the respective States, either 
directly or indirectly, or by grants-in-aid, appropiration, curriculum, or pro- 
gram control, or by action of any agency, branch, or department of the United 
States Government ; be it further 

“Resolwed, That the American Legion, in national convention assembled in 
Los Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, does hereby direct and mandate its 
national commander and national legislative director to present the position of 
the American Legion to the Congress of the United States as above set forth 
and to vigorously oppose all legislation seeking the destruction of State control 
or making appropriations of Federal funds for the needs of general public educa- 
tion; or which, in any way, violates these principles: Provided, That this shall 
not effect existing legislation providing for surplus agricultural commodity dona- 
tion to the public schools or existing legislation providing for financial assistance 
to critical defense areas; or such existing programs as Smith-Hughes, George- 
Barden Act, land-grant-college support, and similar already existing, long- 
established Federal educational support programs of a specialized nature.” 

There is presently pending before the Congress a proposal that the United 
States Government appropriate $1,300 million in construction grants for schools, 
plus other aids which would make a total of nearly $2,250 million for secondary 
and elementary school financing. The American Legion is opposed to such legis- 
lation for reasons set forth in this statement. 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar with the tremendous scope of the youth 
and educational activities of the American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary in every State of our country. In particular, the following programs 
of the American Legion have given it an intimate insight and an informed opinion 
based on experience into the purposes, problems, needs, operations, financing, 
and accomplishments of the elementary and secondary schools in each of the 
several States: 

(a) American Legion junior baseball. 

(b) American Legion school awards (citizenship medals and citations). 
(c) American Legion Boys States. 

(d) American Legion Boys Nation. 

(e) American Legion annual national high-school oratorical contests. 
(f) American Education Week, programs, and observances. 
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(g) Sponsorship of numerous bands and drum and bugle corps. 

(h) American Legion county and local government programs. 

(i) Sponsorship of over 4,000 Boy Scout troops. 

(j) The Sons of the American Legion organization. 

(k) The GI educational programs of World War II and Korean veterans 
provided under congressional legislation sponsored by the American Legion. 

(1) The American Legion program for scholarship assistance to orphans 
and children of needy veterans. 

(m) Assistance to numerous boys’ clubs in cooperation with the Boys 
Clubs of America. 

(n) The American Legion program of child welfare and aid to dependent 
children. 

(o) The American Legion “back to God” program. 

(p) The program of furnishing copies of the Constitution of the United 
States, the Declaration of Independence, American flags, flagpoles, and 
other historic and patriotic materials to schools. 

(q) The sponsorship of school safety patrols, safety signs, clothing, equip- 
ment, literature, and organizational assistance for school safety programs, 

(r) The American Legion sponsorship of universal military training, 
selective service and Reserve legislation, including cooperation with high- 
school ROTC units. 

The record of the American Legion in the field of education has earned it 
the right to speak authoritatively on this matter. The opinion of the American 
Legion is not theoretical. It has been formulated through the experience of our 
more than 17,000 posts, and has been examined and reexamined, debated, and 
revised, and has been expressed by repeated actions of national conventions of 
the American Legion. 

The education of the youth of the United States has been a matter of deep 
interest and continuous study by the American Legion since its organization in 
1919. Together with the National Education Association, we initiated the first 
observance of American Education Week in 1921. This observance is still 
sponsored each year for the purpose of forcibly bringing home to each American 
citizen the vital role that an adequate educational system plays in the preservya- 
tion and strengthening of our way of life. Through our department and district 
organizations and more than 17,000 posts, we are in daily contact throughout 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, and the possessions and Territories of 
the United States with the public and private schools of this Nation. It should 
also be noted that the American Legion has endeavored to familiarize itself 
with the kinds and quality of textbooks and instructional material, the ob- 
jectives, the curriculums and programs, the teaching and personnel, and the build- 
ing, equipment, and facilities requirements of our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In addition, the American Legion Auxiliary and the Forty and Eight (which 
are affiliate organizations of the American Legion) have outstanding youth 
programs that bring them into constant relationship with the schools of our 
eountry. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


One of the primary objectives of the American Legion is to teach an under- 
standing and appreciation of our American traditions and American philosophy 
of government. To this end, the American Legion has consistently endeavored 
to build better and more informed citizens, to strengthen local government, 
and to make the community and the home finer and increasingly self-reliant. 

The American Legion believes that real freedom for the individual cannot be 
safeguarded unless the power of government is decentralized and restrained. 
We are of the opinion that the structure, purposes, powers, and activities of our 
local, State and Federal governments, respectively, as designed by our fore- 
fathers in the Constitution of the United States should be preserved. The 
American Legion is and has always been vitally concerned with the active 
observance of those policies and principles which will continue the United States 
as a Federal Republic dedicated to the protection of the rights of the individual. 
Dual sovereignty must be preserved and there should be separation of powers 
between the executive, the legislature, and the judicial functions of government. 


STAND ON EDUCATIONAL CONTROL 


It has been the position of the American Legion for many years that the 
several States should be vested completely and solely with the power, responsi- 
bility, authority, direction, and control over every facet of general public edu- 
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cation in the elementary and secondary schools of this country, including the 
provision of funds; employment of teachers; selection of textbooks and instruc- 
tional material ; establishment of curriculums and standards; provision of build- 
ings, grounds, equipment, and facilities; transportation, school lunches, and 
libraries; athletic programs; salaries, retirement, and tenure for teachers; 
establishment, consolidation, and regulation of schools, school boards, and 
school districts. Preferably, these matters should be handled at the local level. 

By virtue of the above-quoted resolution, the national commander and offi- 
cials of the American Legion were directed and mandated to present the posi- 
tion of the American Legion to the Congress of the United States and to oppose 
vigorously all legislation seeking the destruction of State control over public 
education or making appropriations of Federal funds for the needs of general 
public education, of which, in any way, violates the principles enunciated above. 

Naturally, many Members of Congress and many other Americans will ask: 
“Why should this great organization of war veterans, the American Legion, 
concern itself with the problems of general public education?’ 

The answer to that question is that the American Legion has always strongly 
adhered to the philosophy of broad popular education for citizenship. While 
recognizing the right and necessity for private and religious schools in the field of 
education, the American Legion vigorously subscribes to the necessity of a uni- 
versal, publicly supported system of primary and secondary education to insure 
that every American child has the opportunity for an adequate education. The 
American Legion believes that popular self-government, based upon a federation 
of States, as created by the covenant set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States cannot continue to exist unless there is the bulwark of a continuing system 
of locally controlled and financed free public education. Not only does proper 
national defense require trained personnel, but the daily operation of our local, 
State, and Federal Governments, our farms, our professions, our commerce and 
industry, and, in fact, every phase of life today demands that we have com- 
petent citizens, who are qualified, willing, and able to discharge their responsi- 
bilities. 

By and large, the State governments and the local school districts have com- 
piled a remarkable record in providing educational opportunities to the people 
of this country in the last 50 years. Without a doubt, we have in the United 
States today the finest educational facilities that the world has ever known: 
True, it is not perfect, but we have no problems which are not susceptible to 
solution by the States and local communities. 


ANALYSIS OF REASONS FOR POSITION 


What are the reasons for the policy stand of the American Legion? In sum- 
mary outline, they are set forth as follows: 

1. The respective States have the financial capacity to meet their educa- 
tional requirements if they wish to do so. 

2. Federal aid is not the way to get good schools. Under any moderate 
program of aid, the amount going to individual States would not be large enough 
to be effective. Federal aid in an amount sufficient to mitigate the problem 
significantly could result in such an undermining of State and local responsi- 
bility as to seriously endanger the kind of educational system that has served 
us so well since the founding of our country. 

3. If substantial financial support is provided to local public schools by the 
Federal Government, local community interest and responsibility will diminish. 

4. The wealth of the Nation is to be found in the States. In most instances, 
this wealth is as available to the States as to the National Government. Gen- 
erally speaking, all taxes come from the same pocket. Sending tax dollars to 
Washington which are intended for local use merely increases overhead and 
administrative costs and adds to the size of the Federal bureaucracy. 

5. There are serious dangers in creating a powerful centralized authority. 
It could lead to attempt at thought control and might invite infiltration by the 
Communist conspiracy or other subversive groups. 

6. It would seem impossible to have Federal aid to general education without 
at least the minimum of Federal control. The United States Supreme Court 
has held that the United States Government has the right to control and super- 
vise the expenditure of funds on those activities to which it contributes financial 
assistance. 

7. Local and State ability and willingness to deal with school problems {fs 
impaired by injecting a third level of government. The task of school adminis- 
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tration will become even more difficult and complicated. Administrative differ- 
ences with respect to controls or agreements as to division of funds will result 
in delays and inequities. 

8. Federal aid to education, even with an initial limitation on Federal control 
over this Federal aid, invites the danger that in time the Federal administrative 
agencies will want to prescribe the curriculums, textbooks, other instructional 
materials, teacher qualifications, methods and standards of instruction, and 
accounting and fiscal procedures. 

9. Federal aid, whether by grants-in-aid or other forms, cannot be provided 
without Congress imposing legal and accounting safeguards or criteria of distri- 
bution. Some type of control or supervision, whether large or small, direct or 
indirect, is an essential ingredient of Federal action. The mere fact that Con- 
gress could discontinue the funds in future appropriations is a potent factor in 
itself. 

10. History indicates that once Federal appropriations are made for any 
purpose, the tendency is for the affected groups to lobby for their continuation 
and enlargement. 

11. Approximately 12 percent of the schoolchildren in the United States are 
educated in private or religious schools The exclusion of these schools raises 
difficult problems. Their inclusion would raise even more difficult legal ques- 
tions and policy issues. 

12. There are about 62,000 separate public-school districts or systems in the 
United States. If the National Government dealt directly with these local 
school organizations, it would seriously conflict with State educational responsi- 
bility and control. If the program were administered through the States, it 
could not achieve the objectives sought by Federal grants or funds without 
imposing important and unwanted conditions. 

13. The general public already feels that Federal taxes are too high. There 
is great pressure for reduction of Federal taxes. Certainly sound national policy 
should require that serious consideration should be given to the balancing of 
the Federal budget and a planned and consistent reduction of the Federal debt 
before the National Government embarks upon a new and tremendous program 
of Federal expenditures for general public education in our elementary and 
secondary schools. 

14. The usual purpose of Federal grants-in-aid is to stimulate State and 
local activities. There is no need for this in the field of public education since 
expenditures by States and local governments for education are already the 
largest and most expensive of any of their activities. 

15. There is no need for Federal leadership in setting minimum educational 
standards. These are already well-defined and administered. There is a strong 
desire on all sides to avoid Federal control or supervision. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that any degree of Federal control over education would be 
dangerous No one has ever enunciated any practical method of providing 
Federal funds without some scintilla of authority for administration. 

16. There are other well-defined responsibilities and activities of the Federal 
Government, such as national defense, highway construction, flood control, and 
aid to veterans programs of hospitalization and pensions, to name but a few, 
which require all of the foreseeable Federal funds that are likely to be available. 

17. If Federal aid is predicated on the determination of necessity of local 
school districts or systems, who will establish the criteria of need and formulas 
of distribution? What weight will be given to the relationship between those 
districts which have for years taxed themselves to the bone to meet their require- 
ments and those which have the resources but do not choose to impose adequate 
local taxes? What equalization assistance will be required of the respective 
States before the Federal Government lends a hand? Are those areas which 
have been spending their own money to be reimbursed? 

18. Federal funds for general public education could place in the hands of 
those in political authority the power to transform our whole way of life. The 
opportunity which would be opened up for the imposition of requirements as 
to what would be taught is frightening. 

19. The creation of a system of Federal educational assistance, nationwide 
in scope, would destroy the traditional role of the State and local governments 
in the field of educational activity and would represent an unnecessary and 
radical expansion of the functions of the National Government beyond anything 
envisioned by Thomas Jefferson and the other architects of our Federal system. 

20. This is not the kind of governmental function which has to be performed by 
the National Government or which it can do best. In fact, efficiency, economy, 
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opportunity for differences of approach and educational pioneering, will be 
sacrificed if the Congress should embark the National Government upon a pro- 
gram or regimented Federal aid to education. 

21. The United States Government is now spending annually more than $1,600 
million to support 81 educational programs which are administered by various 
Federal agencies and departments. The taxpayers can ill afford to pay new 
taxes to expand Federal intervention in public education. 

22. A lessening of local controls would stereotype bad teaching methods and 
reduce standards. The proposals for Federal financing now pending before 
Congress would set forces in motion which would destroy individuality and force 
patterns of uniformity which would breed incompetence. 

23. The current rate of school construction is steadily rising and has virtually 
arrived at the point where an overwhelming majority of the local school districts 
in this country will have caught up with legitimate classroom shortages ; 470,000 
classrooms have been constructed in the past 10 years ; 179,000 of these classrooms 
have been in excess of increased enrollment needs. Local school systems spent 
$2.6 billion for school construction in 1956 and built more than 67,000 new class- 
rooms. Local school systems are expected to build in excess of 73,000 new 
classrooms in 1957. In the last 5 years (1952-56) local school districts have 
spent more than $10,400 million on school construction. 

New construction expenditures for public schools are expected to surpass $2.8 
billion in 1957—an increase of 70 percent in 5 years from the $1.6 billion spent 
in 1952. This will represent about 20 percent of total public expenditures (State, 
local and Federal) for new public construction of all types. In addition, it is 
anticipated that in excess of $550 million will be spent on school construction 
for private and parochial schools in 1957. 

This certainly demonstrates that, by and large, local school districts are not 
waiting for the Federal Government and do not need Federal intervention or 
compulsion. They are actually aware of the problem and have been doing some- 
thing about it. Federal aid must ultimately result in increased Federal taxation. 

Increased Federal taxation deprives the States of the source of income through 
which local and State governments may act effectively to finance educational 
improvements at the State and local levels. 

24. Serious doubts exist as to the validity of statistics offered by proponents of 
Federal taxation for financing the construction of elementary and secondary 
public schools. Current surveys, studies and analyses in the light of reasonable 
and practical standards and requirements make it increasingly apparent that 
the ballyhoo for Federal school construction funds are not the result of need. 
Apparently, the shortages are neither widespread nor substantial. Local and 
State action is successfully meeting the need in almost all areas. Of course, 
there are exceptions but these by no stretch of the imagination require Federal 
action. 

Once the United States Government enters this field of activity, it can never 
stop or turn back. The history of other Federal legislation for education demon- 
strates this conclusively. 

25. The vast majority of local school districts do not need nor do they desire 
Federal financing. Less than 15 percent of the local school districts in the 
United States lack the financial resources to meet their school construction re- 
quirements. Their problems can be adequately met at State level. 

26. Federal intervention would either penalize self-sufficient local school dis- 
tricts or destroy their initiative and self-reliance by forcing them to take State 
and Federal aid. 

27. Local school districts are in general meeting not only classroom needs 
but the overall needs of the public elementary and scondary schools. 

Compare these figures : 

(a) In 1900 Americans spent $14 per pupil to educate them. 

(b) In 1950 the figure was $224 per pupil. 

(c) In 1956 local school districts spent $380 per pupil to provide public 
education for their children. 

(d@) While the number of pupils in the public schools increased about 3.7 
percent in the past year, the number of school teachers increased 6.9 percent. 

(e) In 1950 there were 914,000 teachers in the public schools of this 
country. 

(f) In 1956 more than 1,200,000 persons were teaching in the public schools. 

Does this sound as if the local school districts are neglecting their responsi- 
bilities? Would this indicate a need for Federal direction, control, or en- 
croachment? 
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To the contrary, it demonstrates conclusively that, under our system of Gov- 
ernment, public education is basically a community function which has been and 
is being effectively and outstandingly discharged by local leaders selected by 
their neighbors. Local schoolboard members, democratically elected, are respon- 
sible to their home folks. Their actions and decisions are closely scrutinized. 
Best of all, if they are not responsive to local desires, they can be removed from 
office. There is no impenetrable maze of uncontrolled and irresponsible bureau- 
crats to impose their theories on school patrons and their children. 

Then, too, local schoolboards handle their money better. They appreciate the 
importance of economically and efficiently collecting and spending taxes. Cen- 
tralized Federal financing will destroy this splendid form of local self-government. 

It is becoming increasingly plain that the planners who have devised this 
clever, long-term scheme to destroy local autonomy of our schools, are either un- 
willing or afraid to have school policy, programs, and financing decided by local 
voters in the communities concerned. 

28. The present proposel for Federal aid is at the level proposed a year ago. 
In the meantime, school districts all over the country have been voting funds for 
school construction. It is obvious that even if Federal aid were needed, that the 
need is not as great as it was a year ago. This is indicative of the unreliable 
and unsound nature of the entire proposal. 

29. Planning for school construction should remain at the local school district 
level. Under the present proposal the States would be deprived of Federal 
planning funds unless they took over control of the planning of school construc- 
tion from local school districts. This would mean moving further up the govern- 
mental ladder to the States, and ultimately to the office of some Federal agency, 
the determination as to where and when and how schools shall be built. 


CONCLUSION 


Any objective analysis of the public-school system of the local communities 
in the United States will inevitably lead to the conclusion that the pending pro- 
posals for Federal usurpation of the prerogatives of local school districts is 
unnecessary, unreasonable, unsound, and dangerous to the preservation of local 
vitality and initiative. Inevitably such schemes for Federal aid will infringe 
upon the American precept that responsibility for control of education rests with 
the States and local communities. States and local school districts would not 
be stimulated to increase their efforts. The ultimate net result of such a pro- 
gram would be to transfer a portion of the school construction costs of some local 
school districts to the Federal budget, and restrict local freedom of decision 
and action. 

If this pending proposal for Federal financing should pass, it would represent 
a tragic attack on the sovereignty of the States, the welfare of our people, our 
freedom as a nation and our economic stability. Above all, it would represent 
a surrender to the basic collectivistic philosophy of communism. Surely that 
sacred dignity and worth of the individual cannot be served or enhanced by 
priving him of the opportunity to join with his neighbors in the local community 
to regulate, plan, and finally determine and control the kind of schools which his 
children will attend. 

The American Legion most respectfully urges that the S5th Congress reject 
any and all proposals which would vest any power in the United States Govern- 
ment over, or appropriate any Federal funds to general public education in the 
elementary or secondary schools of our country. 


Marcu 4, 1957. 
Hon. Marion B. Foisom, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: As a member of the subcommittee which is considering 
various school-construction proposals, I have noted the discrepancy between your 
recent testimony before our committee and the subsequent testimony of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. I refer in particular to the chamber’s testimony 
concerning the nature and extent of the classroom shortage. 

I should like to get your Department’s reaction to the chamber’s testimony— 
where you agree with it and where you disagree. 
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It would be particularly useful to have an explanation of the differences in the 
various estimates concerning the present shortage of classrooms, rate of construc- 
tion, backlog, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 





THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. March 8, 1957. 
Hon. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FRELINGHUYSEN : This will acknowledge, with thanks, your 
letter of March 4 with regard to testimony on the schoolroom situation before 
the General Education Subcommittee, by representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I have been advised by the chairman of the subcommittee that I will shortly 
be asked to reappear before the subcommittee, and I will have occasion at that 
time to say something about the testimony of the chamber’s witnesses. In the 
meantime, you may be interested in the enclosed copy of a letter that I have just 
written to the president of the chamber commenting on inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations contained in some of the chamber’s published material. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARION B. Foisom, Secretary. 


Mr. JoHN 8S. COLEMAN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CoLEMAN: Several Members of Congress, newspaper editors, and 
others have called my attention recently to publications of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce which discuss Federal assistance for public-school con- 
struction. 

From my experience as a director of the United States chamber for 6 years, 
and as a former president of my local chamber, I know that you and your asso- 
ciates seek to uphold high standards of reliability in the basic information you 
present to the public. 

I have, therefore, been surprised and deeply disappointed at certain seriously 
misleading and inaccurate statements in the chamber’s publications. I feel that 
you would want me to call these inaccuracies to your attention. 

I fully respect the chamber’s right to oppose—and oppose vigorously—the 
President’s school-construction program. The public, however, is entitled to 
accurate basic information upon which to judge this significant issue. 

Before discussing specific examples, I should like to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment’s school statistics are compiled from data reported by the State education 
agencies. These agencies are closest to the situation and, I believe, best able to 
get the facts. The chamber’s presentation reports some of this information in- 
correctly and ignores a major part of it. 

The chamber’s Washington report of February 1 undertakes to compare the 
number of classrooms built with the number of classrooms needed for enrollment 
increases in the school years 1947-48 through the current year, 1956-57. The 
chamber’s conclusion is that 490,000 classrooms were built, while only 291,000 
were needed for increased enrollment. This presentation is misleading and 
erroneous in several respects. 

First, the Washington report ignores the new classroom needs resulting from 
obsolescence, population shifts, school consolidation, or losses due to fire and 
natural disasters. 

All these factors combined represent a considerable additional need for new 
classrooms each year. By a conservative estimate these needs range from 
14,000 to 20,000 classrooms each year. Thus, over the 10-year period, these 
needs alone amount to about 140,000 to 200,000 classrooms. 

Second, the chamber makes a major error in comparing construction during 
one school year with the increased enrollment at the beginning of that same year. 

The schools, of course, need to have classrooms available when the pupils 
enroll; not later. An accurate presentation would compare construction during 
one school year with the classrooms needed to meet enrollment increases at the 
start of the next year. 
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To illustrate this point, I cite the discussion in the chamber’s February issue 
of News and Cues. This publication states: “In 1947, spiraling enrollments 
required approximately 9,500 new classrooms. School boards all over the Nation 
countered by building 16,000.” 

Actually, the need for 9,500 new rooms for increased enrollment in September 
1947 should be compared with the 9,000 rooms built in the school year 1946-47. 
And the 16,000 rooms built in the school year 1947-48 should be compared with a 
need of 19,000 rooms for increased enrollment alone in September 1948. 

Third, not only is the basis for comparison wrong, but some of the classroom 
figures cited by the chamber are inaccurate in themselves. 

News and Cues states that “* * * * in 1955-56, 38,500 were needed—67,000 
were built.”” Actually, the State education agencies report that 62,500 classrooms 
were built last school year, not 67,000. 

News and Cues further states: “Topping this picture, the Office of Education’s 
most recent estimate placed the need for 1956-57 at 41,500 classrooms—69,000 
were built.” In this statement the chamber is counting rooms that have not 
yet been built. The figure of 69,000 was an estimate by the State education 
agencies of the rooms they expected to be built by next fall. Whether this rate 
of construction will actually be achieved is, of course, not certain. 

To summarize these points, the chamber does not present a true picture when 
it concludes that 490,000 classrooms were built while only 291,000 were needed 
for enrollment increases; a more accurate and complete presentation, corrected 
to reflect the factors I have cited, would show that needs for some 444,000 to 
504,000 additional classrooms developed during the last 10 years, while only 
406,000 were built. 

These figures, of course, deal only with a specific 10-year period. A further 
important factor—omitted from the chamber’s figures—is the backlog of short- 
age which first began to build up during the depression and World War II, when 
school construction was very limited. 

The Washington Report states, “It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
demands for Federal school-construction funds aren’t the result of needs.” The 
publication further contends that its presentation ‘shows clearly that local and 
State action is meeting needs.”’ 

For 3 years in a row, the Office of Education has asked the State school 
agencies to report on the number of pupils in excess of normal capacity of the 
schools in use. For 3 years in a row, the figure has been about the same—2%4 
million children above capacity. These children, with millions of their class- 
mates, have been forced into half-day sessions, makeshift facilities, or obviously 
overcrowded rooms. Since there has been no appreciable reduction in this figure 
over 3 successive years, it is obvious that State and local efforts are falling far 
short of meeting classroom needs. 

To get more complete information on the total classroom shortage, the Office 
of Education last fall also asked the State education agencies to report on total 
additional classrooms needed at the start of this school year. The State agencies 
estimated 80,000 additional rooms were needed simply to accommodate the 
excess enrollment mentioned in the previous paragraph. Further, the States 
reported an additional 79,000 classrooms were needed to replace facilities now 
unfit for use. Thus the State agencies estimated the total backlog of shortage 
at the start of this school year at 159,000 classrooms. 

Little progress is being made in reducing this shortage. The enrollment in- 
crease next fall will require 45,000 new rooms, and additional replacement needs 
will require 14,000 to 20,000, for a total additional need of 59,000 to 65,000 new 
rooms. Thus, even if the estimated 69,000 new classrooms are completed, the 
backlog of shortage would be reduced by only 4,000 to 10,000 rooms. 

At this rate, the classroom shortage, far from being solved, would continue to 
handicap the education of many children for many years. 

Finally, Washington Report states that “Federal aid advocates obviously are 
attempting to establish the principle of Federal financing and control from 
which they can leap into actual control of the schools.” 

There is no sound or justifiable basis for this statement. 

The President has repeatedly stated his deep conviction that Federal support 
can and must be administered without Federal control of education. The 
Federal Government has financially supported education in various ways for 
over 100 years without imposing Federal domination. In recent years, for 
example, the Federal Government has invested $18 billion to help war veterans 
continue their education, and $1.2 billion to help build and operate schools in 
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communities overburdened by nearby Federal defense installations. These 
activities have not resulted in Federal control of the schools. Furthermore, the 
proposed legislation specifically prohibits any Federal “direction, supervision, 
or control over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any 
school or school system.” 

In my long and pleasant association with the chamber, I have learned to 
appreciate the chamber’s contributions over the years in calling attention to the 
value of good schools and in encouraging community support for improvements 
in education, I firmly believe that the primary responsibility for meeting class- 
room needs must remain at the State and local levels. The President has said 
many times, however, that Federal assistance is needed now on an emergency 
basis to help remove the backlog of shortage. Then States and communities can 
meet future needs as they develop. The administration’s proposals are care- 
fully designed to encourage greater State and local efforts. 

In the interest of better public understanding of the classroom problem, I am 
making this letter public. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Forsom. 





LogAN COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Russellville, Ky., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: The need for classrooms in Logan County, Ky., is desperate. We 
have as many as 60 children crowded in a number of rooms, 

The Federal Government is the major tax collecting agency. As long as this 
is true, it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to provide some of 
the absolute necessities for our public institutions. 

We will appreciate your influence for Federal aid for school buildings. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. PIPer, 
Superintendent, Logan County School System. 


BozEMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bozeman, Mont., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: The National Affairs Committee of the Bozeman 
Chamber of Commerce has directed me to write you in expressing our views on 
Federal aid for school construction, which is under consideration by your 
comunittee. 

Based on information which we have been able to gather and consider, our 
committee feels that no need exists for Federal aid in building schools. We 
wish to respectfully inform you of our opposition to such legislation. 

We are aware that a shortage of classrooms does exist, due to acemulations 
resulting from World War II. However, competent surveys indicate that of 
the 470,000 classrooms constructed in the last 10 years, about 180,000 were in 
excess of increased enrollment needs. Accordingly, the shortage is being 
materially reduced on a regular basis and conservative estimates confirm the 
fact that the remaining shortage will be eliminated in some 5 years. Americans 
have always been able to meet their educational needs at the local and State 
levels in building the finest educational system that the world has ever known. 

We are enjoying unprecedented peacetime prosperity in terms of national 
product and income. If we cannot meet our local responsibilities under these 
conditions without further resort to Federal paternalism at our expense, there 
seems to be little hope for the survival of our political philosophy. 

We in Bozeman hope that you will give consideration to our opposition to this 
proposed legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
BP. D. HINTZPETER, 
Chairman, National Affairs Committee. 
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Crovis, N. Mex., March 7, 1957. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Clovis schools need $2 million for school building. New Mexico has 45 
percent Federal land. Birthrate over Nation demands more classrooms. Your 
support of H. R. 1 will be appreciated. 

TRAVIS STOVALL, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


RocKvILLe, Mp., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Committee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In the last 5 years we have received for school construction under Public Law 
815 over $7 million. As of to date there has not been the slightest sign of any 
Federal control. 

Forses H. Norris, 
Superintendent of Schools, Montgomery County, Md. 


CxLoupcrort, N. Mex., February 25, 1957. 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Cloudcroft Municipal Board of Education is highly in favor of bill H. R. 1. 
We are in desperate need in our school district for Federal-aid school construc- 
tion. Our district is almost entirely Federal lands, bonding capacity only 
$62,000, bonded indebtedness $34,300, increase in enrollment 24 percent. Increase 
due entirely to Federal activity. We urge that this bill pass. 

Davin L. C. Hoover, 
President, Cloudcroft School Board. 


INDIANA F'ARM BuREAU, ING., 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 27, 1957. 
Mr. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Battey: The Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., is a general farm organi- 
zation, comprised of 130,162 Farm Bureau family members. They are organized 
and incorporated in every county in the State and every rural township is 
organized. 

Among the many topics of discussion in the local meetings (some 900 such 
township meetings are held monthly) discussion relative to Federal aid to educa- 
tion occupied a foremost position. Their recommendations on this subject went 
to the county farm bureaus. The issue was again throughly discussed in county 
meetings. The opinions from the counties were then mailed in to the State 
organization, where they were carefully studied by the State resolution com- 
mittee and submitted to the delegate body, democratically elected from every 
county in the State. 

After thorough discussion at this level, the vote was unanimous in opposition 
to Federal aid to education. 

Indiana municipal units provided the finance for 1,928 new classrooms, which 
went into service throughout Indiana last September. Before next September, 
there will be at least 2,100 more. In 1958 the number will be stepped up to 2,400, 
and more if our various communities deem it necessary. 

We are providing these classrooms at a rate well in excess of that advocated 
by the promoters of Federal aid to education. There is little reason why other 
States should not do as well as Indiana is doing, if they will make the same 
constructive efforts. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hassit BE, ScHENCK, 
President, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 
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Mr. Bary. It is my information that Congressman Udall is on 
his way to the committee room so that we w vill proceed with the 
hearing. 

The first witness this morning will be the representative of the 
Virginia Farm Bureau Feder: ation. 

Will you identify yourself to the reporter and proceed with your 
testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF M. A. HUBBARD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Hurparp. My name is Maury A. Hubbard, I am executive 
secretary of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation which is the larg- 
est general farm organization in Virginia. 

Since January 1, we have signed up over 15,000 farm families in 
Virginia. ‘These cover 79 counties and include our principal agri- 
cultural counties in the State. 

Mr. Freviinenvysen. Is this a recent drive which has led to such 
a sharp increase in the number of members ? 

Mr. Hvussarp. Our annual membership drive starts January 1. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. It is a renewal of old memberships? 

Mr. Huprarp. That is right, sir, and a solicitation of new ones. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Hvusrarp. You now have before you for consideration several 
proposals designed to provide the St: ites and their political subdivi- 
sions increased Federal aid to education. 

These are financially fascinating propositions, but from the long- 
term standpoint, they pose a terrible threat to the future health and 
well-being of our political institutions, to our economic order and to 
our continuing status as free citizens in a democratic society. 

We are not unmindful of the benefits of education. We are fully 
appreciative of the fact that education has largely been responsible 
for our progress in forging ahead and becoming in a few short years 
the richest, the most powerful and the most influential Nation on the 
face of the earth. 

Education has made it possible for us to develop and manage suc- 
cessfully a free-enterprise economy of unparalleled vigor and pro- 
ductivity—where ordinary people with average incomes enjoy the 
benefits of goods, gadgets, and services which are quite beyond the 
reach of even the wealthiest classes in most countries. What is even 
more important, with all of our materialistic achievements, we have 
been able to maintain a system of government under which we have 
enjoyed freedom to worship, to work, to achieve, to speak our minds 
freely, and to be rewarded for our efforts, usually in fair proportion 
to the value of our contributions to the welfare of society. 

We should never fail to appreciate the fact that education has been 
a major contributor to our progress, but it is equally important for 
us to remember that it has been education of a special type, always 
under the control and administration of local people, the same people 
who furnished the children to be educated. The diversity and variety 
which is assured by the cooperative administration of 48 State gov- 
ernments and a great multitude of local administrative units is a 
major bulwark against the evils of centralized school administration. 
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Virginia is one of the poorer States from the standpoint of the per 
capita income of our citizens. We rank 32d among States and 17 
percentage points below the national average. This is recognized in 
the formula used for distributing funds under the Kelly bill (H. R. 
1) and also under the administration bills—S. 889 and H. R. 3986. 
Under each of these measures there would be only 10 other States 
which would stand to gain more than the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Under the Kelly bill, other States would provide Virginia with 180 
additional classrooms and under the administration proposals—s. 885 
and 3986—other States would contribute 159 classrooms. 

Looking at these propositions purely from a dollars and cents, bricks 
and mortar standpoint, it would appear that we should be whole- 
heartedly in favor of increased Federal aid for school construction. 
This would be especially true of our rural areas which are particularly 
hard pressed in the matter of providing adequate financial support for 
school construction and operation. The Farm Bureau has a larger 
dues-paying membership in these areas than any other general farm 
organizations in Virginia. I need not tell you that farmers have not 
been doing too well financially in recent years, which make it all the 
more difficult to provide, from local and State tax sources, the in- 
creasingly large sums needed for school construction and maintenance. 

Yet in 1949, and every year since that time, in the face of mounting 
school financing difficulties, our Farm Bureau members have continued 
to express firm and undiminished opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion. This is what they said in 1949: 

We are not unmindful of the advantages which might be gained through a 
better equalization of educational opportunities among the several States by a 
program of Federal aid to education. 

However, when these advantages are carefully balanced against the danger 
inherent in a constantly increasing Federal debt and the extreme likelihood that 
eventually the educational systems of several States will be increasingly sub- 
jected to centralized Federal control through the medium of Federal-aid pro- 
grams to the States and their political subdivisions, we are strongly of the 
opinion that a program of Federal aid to education would be a serious mistake. 

We suggest instead that a more prudent course would be for the States and 
their political subdivisions to carefully examine the possibilities existing at the 
local level for raising the funds needed for the improvement of educational 
facilities. Unless and until such possibilities have been carefully explored and 
fully utilized we can see no justification in requesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment assume obligations and responsibilities which we ourselves may choose to 
ignore or neglect. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair interrupt at that point? What is the 
Farm Bureau of Virginia doing to induce the Virginia legislators to 
do what you are suggesting ? 

Mr. Husparp. We put on a terrific amount of pressure in the last 
session of the legislature to put on a sales tax such as you have in 
West Virginia. ‘We are not as progressive as you are in that Saar 
We did not get the sales tax but were successful in causing the Gov- 
ernor and State’s legislators to call for a thoroughgoing study of the 
whole State tax structure with a view primarily of providing for the 
counties additional State aid in school construction and operation. 

Mr. Battny. The Chair wants to make a point at this time. I was 
State director of the budget in West Virginia. Back in 1943 I ad- 
dressed the Virginia State Legislature and heard democrats trying 
to impose a sales tax. That was 13 years ago. You are still con- 
sidering it and talking about finding information on which to base 
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consideration of it. I would not say that you have been doing too 
much good in that respect. 

Mr. Husparp. We think we are still educating some pretty good 
folks down there, sir. 

Mr. FrevinecHuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battry. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. I wonder if you could ask Mr. Hubbard to 
comment on the 1949 statement of the State farm bureau which he 
has just read. I notice that that statement is dated the year previous 
to the enactment of legislation to provide Federal assistance in the 
construction of schools, | and in their operation and maintenance in the 
so-called impacted school districts, Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874. 

Do you think that that statement was originally designed in oppo- 
sition to that legislation ? 

Mr. Hussarp. No; I don’t think so. 

I think that most everybody recognizes, sir, that in these impacted 
areas, the Federal Government has piled a lot of people in there 
without at the same time increasing the tax resources of the area in 
question. That makes it a desirable and necessary piece of legislation. 

Mr. Fre~inenuysen. Did you favor that legislation in 1949? 

Mr. Hupparp. We did not take a position on that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wondered why you took such a firm posi- 
tion which in generalities certainly could be applied to a Federal- 
aid program such as Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 did provide, 

Mr. Hupparp. There is quite a difference, sir, in relieving the pres- 
sure in those impacted areas, such as we have around the port of Nor- 
folk and here in Alexandria and Fairfax where there has been a 
tremendous influx of people into those areas all of a sudden, and 
providing Federal aid all over the State. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. We have had so many witnesses who have told 
us that we are doing things for different reasons if we enact legisla- 
tion in this field, but it se ems to me that, if what you are coming here 
to object to in this program is a fear, and I quote from the statement, 
“of centralized Federal control” that you would be opposed to Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 because the same kind of a system, for 
different reasons, is being provided under that legislation as would be 
provided under the legisl: ition which we are presently considering. 

Mr. Hussarp. Those are very isolated islands of difficulty and are 
quite a different thing than spreading the same kind of aid all over the 
country. 

Mr. Freiinenvuysen. I do not think we can belittle too much the 
situation of the Federal programs we have had over the past 6 years. 
We have spent over a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ money to pro- 
vide an assistance similar to what we are suggesting that we provide 
now. 

Mr. Hupparp. In the general areas of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, porns can and will do the job themselves. 

Mr. FrecincuuysEN. But they are not doing it; that is the trouble. 
They are not doing it in your own State or in mine. I wonder why 
you object so strenuously toa Federal-aid program which would accel- 
erate a good process. In other words, the rate of construction has 
increased, and you suggest that the States are willing to make and 
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are going to make enough effort to tax themselves to solve the problem. 
All we are trying to do is to help them solve the problem. We are not 
suggesting in any sense that we take over the tax problems of the States 
by “setting up this Federal program. 

Mr. Hupparp. I think, sir, that the surest method of getting them to 
lay back in their traces, would be to give them encour agement that 
erandfather is going to pay the bill and take over the job. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If you have looked at the legiclation, IT think 
you could feel safe that there is no such assurance in any part of any 
of the bills that we are presently considering. 

They will only mii if they make a reasonable kind of effort in the 
form of matching funds. It will only go to those school districts that 
can qualify because of high priorities “under State plans, State control, 
not Federal plans at all, “that they must put up in order to show that 
there is an unmet need and a lack of basic capacity in the school 
districts. 

Mr. Hupparp. Do you not think sir, that if we may judge by the 
history of other F ederal- aid programs that the local citizens w ould be 
jus stified in assuming that, if we get some aid this year, next year it 
will no doubt be ste pped up and the year following it will be increased 
too. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I certainly do not. We have a Federal-aid 
program, which is in a sense a first step, in the so-called impacted 
school districts’ program. But that has not led to a falling off of 
effort in other areas because of the expectation that, because it has 
been made available to one school district, perhaps it is going to be 
made available to another. 

Again I think that, if there is an honest attempt to reach an under- 
standing as to what is going to be proposed, there will be no diminution 
of effort. If you get an ill-advised Federal program, all of the fears 
that you are pointing out here this morning may be realized. But, if 
we hi oe a well-considered program and you can help us consider it, 
well, I do not think that we need fear that the communities are going 
to sit back and do less than they have done. In a variety of ways in 
addition to grants and aid, we are going to encourage them to do more. 

So many of the witnesses come here with generalized arguments that 
one thing leads to another. In all fields of effort one thing leads to 
another. That is no reason for us to be paralyzed in our efforts to solve 
what we consider a serious problem. 

Mr. Battey. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield to the 
Chair? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Yes, I will, gladly. 

Mr. Battery. You have been discussing Public Law 815. At this 
time I would like to read a letter from Charles W. Willis, superintend- 
ent of the Hartford County schools in the State of Maryland. The 
letter is under date of March 7, 1957: 


The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: Nine of the 23 counties of Maryland have received 
$29,563,983 under Public Law 815 for the construction of 54 school buildings or 
additions in federally impacted areas. Planning and making applications for 
these projects, and carrying them through to completion have brought us into close 
relationships with staff members of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. We have never at any time felt that there was any attempt to control 

88025—57—pt. 3——_9 
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our schools or anything in our school systems. The schools we have built under 
this program are in no way different from those that we have built with our own 
funds, and cannot be distinguished from them. 

A recent news article in the Washington Post states that Congressman DeWitt 
S. Hyde cites Federal pressure against Calvert County under this program. Our 
records indicate that Calvert County has never been eligible for funds under 
Public Law 815. 

Our experience with Public Law 815 in Maryland has been such that we 
can heartily support Federal aid for school construction without the fear of 
Federal control. 

Signed “Charles W. Willis, chairman, superintendents in defense 
areas.” 

Mr. Hubbard, as to this idea of the Federal Government taking 
control, let me say to you that there are more controls in Public Law 
815 than there will be in any piece of legislation that this subcommittee 
might recommend, so I think this idea of being fearful of Federal con- 
trols is just a bugaboo. It is just an excuse behind which a lot of 
people are hiding. 

Mr. Husparp. Shall I proceed, sir? 

Mr. FretincHuysen. | would like to ask you about this 1949 state- 
ment which you are reaffirming very positively this morning. You 
suggest that you can see “no justification in requesting that the Fed- 
eral Government assume obligations and responsibilities which we 
ourselves may choose to ignore of neglect 

Just what aspect of the Federal programs that we are presently 
considering, do you think is any assumption on the part of the Federal 
Government of obligations or responsibilities which the local com- 
munities refuse to accept? 

Mr. Husparp. Sir, I had always thought that any responsible legis- 
lative body when they appropriate the taxpayers’ money invariably 
attach some specification as to how the funds shall be used. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I am talking about the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the Federal Government which should be handled at 
a loca] level now, not about the problem of Federal control. I will 
be glad to talk about the problem of Federal control of funds which 
may be dispersed as well. That is a problem apart from what I am 
asking you now. 

Just what responsibilities are you suggesting that we are proposing 
the Federal Government assume ? 

Mr. Hupparp. The responsibilities of school construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation. 


Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. We are not assuming that responsibility for 


any local community. We are going to help them solve their own 
problems, but the responsibility 1s going to remain where it is. 

Mr. Hupparp. If you are not assuming a part of the responsibility, 
why do you say that we should appropriate Federal funds for that? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Because we are going to make it easier for the 
communities to solve their own problems. None of you who are op- 
posed to this program come in to talk about the pure ‘hase-of-bonds 
provision. The Federal Government would step in and directly pur- 
chase bonds which the local school districts would issue if they could 
only be issued at exhorbitant interest rates without Federal help. 
Those bonds would still be the responsibility of the school district. 
It would be a way of helping that community to help itself. 
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The same applies to the grants-in-aid. There is no assumption of 
responsibility by the Federal Government other than that we will put 
up a small part of the money that will be needed to build the school 
in those districts that do not have a basic capacity to do the whole job 
themselves. There is not any transfer of responsibility, any assump- 
tion of responsibility away from those areas that have traditionally 
had it and will continue to have it. I do not see what you mean by 
saying that the Federal Government is assuming a responsibility here. 

Mr. Hvuerarp. I think, sir, that wherever you appropriate money to 
help me do some job that I could do and would do myself that you are 
assuming a part of my obligations, and obligation and responsibility 
are approximately the same. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. You were not here last week at the time when it was 
suggested that the school districts themselves are not excited about 
the Federal Government issuing of bonds. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. The Federal Government is not going to issue 
bonds. 

Mr. Gwinn. Or to have the Federal Government help or guarantee 
bonds at 334 percent interest. We have not had a single district come 
forward and say “we would like that” because they are borrowing 
money cheaper than that. Why should they wait around for the 
Federal Government with this so-called gift or aid or lending help, 
when they not only have indicated they do not want to, or that at 
least none of them have asked for it, and they tell us they can borrow 
money for less. 

Mr. FreiincHuysen. If they do not have to borrow at exorbitant 
interest rates, they would of course not be interested in the program 
that would be open to only those who had to pay exhorbitant interest 
rates. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why do we carry on this farce of issuing bonds as an 
incentive where there is no lack of incentive at all ? 

Mr. Frecrncnvuysen. There are such school districts including dis- 
tricts in your own State. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have not heard from them. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You have not asked them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why should they ask the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Battry. The witness will proceed with his formal testimony. 

Mr. Husparp. I think, sir, if I may say so, that the last record will 
probably show that the last money that the Commonwealth of Virginia 
borrowed was borrowed at a lower rate of interest than the Federal 
Government is paying at the present. 

Mr. Frenincuvuysen. You are not suggesting that there are not 
school districts in Virginia who have to pay more than these figures of 
33, percent to get money to build their sdhaaie. 

Mr. Hupparp. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There are school districts that do have to 
pay more than that ? 

Mr. Hupprarp. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Those districts might well be interested in a 
program whereby the Federal Government might step in and purchase 
their bonds at a ceiling of no more than 334 percent. I do not imagine 
that you are trying to argue that point. 
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Mr. Hvupsarp. Sir, I took part in the Governor’s Conference on 
Public Education which inibetiet such things as how we could build 
and finance our schools. We did not hear from that conference any 
request for Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. What relevance does that have to the problem 
that we are talking about now? You are not suggesting that school 
districts that could qualify for a system in the form of a purchase by 
the Federal Government of these school bonds, if they could not other- 
wise issue them at reasonable interest rates, would not find that of value 
to those school districts, are you 4 

Mr. Hubbard. Sir, I believe that the Governor’s Conference on 
Public Education, which represented a very, very good cross section of 
the citizens of the Commonwealth of Virginia, would be more con- 
versant with the problems of the Commonwealth and its educational 
system than would people at the Federal level. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not suggesting that we would have to 
be more conversant with your own problems i in order to help you with 
your own problems and I hope that you are not suggesting that we 
think we would be. 

Mr. Upatx. Will my colleague yield ? 

Mr. Freitineuvysen. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Uparu. I want to answer the question on which you are not 
getting the answer from the witness. I happen to be a part-time 
resident and homeowner in Virginia, right across the river in an area 
where I can assure the gentleman that he is correct in assuming that 
school districts cannot sell bonds below this figure. 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. Maybe we could get an answer from the 
witness as to whether he thinks that districts which would be eligible 
for this kind of Federal support would accept it if it were made 
available. 

Mr. Hvupparp. I think, sir, that if the situation developed to a criti- 
cal point that these districts, if they came to the State legislature, would 
be able to institute such a program, as you envision here at the Fed- 
eral level, at the State level. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I am not talking about a State program at all. 
I am assuming that Virginia is not going to lift a finger to help those 
school districts. Ifa Federal program should be enacted in 6 months 
and the money should be made available for the direct purchase by 
the Federal Government of school bonds that could otherwise be only 
issued at exorbitant rates, do you think that Virginia school districts 
would be interested in seeing that they would be eligible, and that they 
would be interested in taking the money if proved eligible for those 
direct purchases ? 

Mr. Hupparp. Sir, I would say that they would take the money 
because the money, sir, would first be taken from them. 

Mr. FretincuuyseENn. It is not a question of taking the money from 
them at all. This would be a way in which the Federal Government 
would help in the responsibility, but the responsibility is still going 
to be that of the local school district to pay interest on the school 
bonds. We are not taking any money. It is a question of easing the 
problem of the local school district only. 

Mr. Hussarp. Sir, without appearing to be impertinent at all, if 
the money will not be taken from the 48 States, from what source is 
it proposed that the Congress will obtain the money ? 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. Again in this direct-purchase program, at 
most it is a borrowing of money. There is no taking of money except 
that it ties up certain funds while those bonds are ‘being held by the 
Federal Government. There is no direct benefit other than to provide 
a market for the Nene school district. If you call that any great 
burden on the taxpayer, I do not. The money is tied up. It is being 
used for the good purpose in the State of Virginia, but involves no 
more than a borrowing of money so as to support those school bonds. 

Mr. Bary. Will the gentleman from the State of New Jersey 
vield to the Chair ? 

’ Mr. FrecinGHuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Bariry. We have a concrete example of what the gentleman 
from New Jersey talks about in Fairfax County. 

Early in January or late in December, Fairfax County sold $5 
million of bonds at an interest rate of 4.76. Under this proposal of 
which the gentleman of New Jersey talks, the Government would be 
willing to buy the bonds of the school district if they could not sell 
them at an interest rate below 3.775. That is practically a 1 percent 
interest rate below what Fairfax County had to pay on their bond 
issue. 

Now, the extra 1 percent on that $5 million issue for 30 years will 
constitute enough difference in money to build a 10-room school 
building. 

Do you not think it would be advantageous to districts of that type to 
take advantage of the Government’s offer to buy their bonds at 3.775 
when they are paying an interest rate 1 percent higher than that? 

Mr. Hupparp. That would be correct, sir, unless we run into a 
spiral of inflation in which the school buildings and equipment that 
you are talking about buying, might have their cost increased suffi- 
ciently to wipe out the advant: age that you have in mind. 

Mr: Freiincuuysen. It would increase the cost of the schools built ? 
What is this argument about the spiral of inflation ? 

Mr. Hupsarp. Sir, if the cost of buildings and equipment goes up, 
and the cost of labor goes up, under an inflationary spiral we could 
well find ourselves worse off than we would be without this program. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you had the school built, you would not be 
worse off. 

Do you mean if you had not built it? 

Mr. Hupparp. The most inflationary factor that we have in the 
economy at the present moment is the size of the Federal budget. I 
think that is generally agreed to by Congress. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Let us not get off on the size of the Federal 
budget. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. I have the floor, I believe, and then will be 
glad to yield when I find what the spiral of inflation is. Do you mean 
that the spiral of inflation would be dangerous to the individual 
school district if it had built the school or if it had not built its 
school ¢ 

Mr. Huparp. No. It would be dangerous if it took place before we 
were successful in getting the school constructed. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. That is another reason why I should assume 
that you would be interested in getting the school built, in this case 
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under the issue of bonds by the Federal Government. That is not 
against the program, is it ? 

Mr. Husparp. I think it is. 

Mr. Fretincnuuysen. The eariler you can build the school, the less 
danger of inflation there will be for those districts who have not built 
their schools because they would not be bothered by the increase in 
prices that may or may not take pli ice 5 years from now. 

Mr. Hussarp. You are assuming that we have assurance that in- 
flation will take place. 1 believe that it need not take place if we 
hold the Federal budget within proper bounds. 

Mr. Fre_inenuysen. You ere surely not suggesting that this pro- 
gram of $3 million or $4 million in Federal money is going to add very 
appreciably to the inflationary impact of a $72 billion Federal budget. 
If you are, I think you are doing a disservice to your own cause. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair would lke to observe at that point that I 
do not like to hear so much of this talk about inflation, when I re- 
mind you that there are 39,000 more unemployed workers in the 
State of West Virginia today than there were on the Ist day of 
January and that 20 percent « if the employ: able men in the State of 
Rhode Island are unemployed today, al id still people talk about in- 
flation. 

It is the opinion of the Chair that, along with our Federal roads 
program, if we had a program to provide for the building of Federal] 
school buildings, it might take up the slack of unemployment. I am 
tried of this talk about big Re when we have various soft 
spots in our economy that are frightening. 

It is my ¢ andid opinion that 60 d: Lys from now you will be talkin 
about a rec ession if the oe ul 10 n kee ps on. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the Chairman yield for just a moment? 

] just wonder if a committee like the Committee on Education and 
Labor which calls citizens here to give us facts as they see them, should 
characterize the witness and lecture him ? 

Mr. FReLiInGHUYSEN. We certainly are entitled to question him, are 
we not‘ 

Mr. Bartry. The Chair is not interested in what the gentleman from 
New eee I will say what I please and when I please. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me ask the witness one question in connection with 
why you might find this inflationary cost be so much greater in build- 
ing in Virginia than any advantage in interest might afford. I under- 
stood that the witness, if he had been allowed to answer it, was going 
to point out the control of the Federal Government on the wage rates. 

Mr. Bartxy. The Chair is going to suggest that the gentleman from 
Virginia proceed with his formal testimony. 

Mr. Hupparp. W hy do we continue to take this position? Is it 
because we fail to appreciate and understand the part which educa- 
tion has played in the unprecedented progress which our Nation has 
made in the few short years since we became a republic of free people? 
Certainly not. We know well enough that we could not have devel- 
oped and successfully managed the complex political and economic 
institutions of our free enterprise economy without a school system 
which made available to each student all of the education which he 
or she was willing to work for or was capable of absorbing. 

Nor are we unmindful of our own Mr. Jefferson’s admonition: “If 
a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it 
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expects what never was and never will be.” We suspect that people 
generally understand this. It is because of this understanding that 
they have been willing to make and are continuing to make decisions 
to tax themselves in the States and localities in order to provide ade- 
quate educational facilities. We think the record is a good one. 

Information suplied by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
indicates that: 

In 1947 increased enrollments called for 9,500 classrooms—16,000 
new classrooms were provided. 

In 1950-51, increased enrollments called for about 20,000 new class- 
rooms, 44,000 were provided. 

In 1955-56, increased enrollments called for 38,500 new classrooms, 
67.000 were provided. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the source of your information there? 

Mr. Hupparp. The United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr, FrevincHuyseNn. Have you read Secretary Folsom’s refutation 
of those figures ¢ 

Mr. Hupparp. No: I have not, sir. 

Mr. FReLINGHUYSEN. It makes excellent reading. 

Mr. Gwinn. It depends on who reads it. 

Mr, FrRELINGHUYSEN. I suggest that we all might gain from reading 
it. 

Mr. Husparp. The most recent estimate of the United States Office 
of Education for 1956-57 placed the need at 41,300 classrooms, 69,000 
were built. It is to be assumed that a certain percentage of these 
were replacements for old inadequate facilities. Even so, the record 
still appears to be a good one. 

In the 10-year period, 1945-46 through 1955-56, Virginia spent a 
total of $346,348,377 in capital outlay on our public school system. 
During this same period, teacher salaries have increased by 109.4 
percent. 

Kxpenditure per pupil in average daily attendance has been in- 
creased from $90.25 in 1946 to $200.90. It is estimated by our State 
department of education that the costs of needed construction be- 
tween now and 1960 will amount to a total of $220 million. We are 
asking for no assistance in meeting this obligation. We prefer doing 
it in our own way without either assistance or interference. 

Hardly a day passes without a newspaper account of some Virginia 
locality taking action of one sort or another to provide more adequate 
provision for the education of our children. The State government 
has underway at the present time a thoroughgoing study of our 
entire tax structure with the idea of providing a larger measure of 
State support for our schools. The problem is not yet t solved, but we 
can and will provide a solution and it will be a far better one than 
any that could be offered by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Upauw. Mr. Chairman, I want to inquire at that point. 

I take it that you are operating on two major premises. The first 
one is that school government and school affairs should be local, with 
local control. Is that not a big consideration with you? 

Mr. Hupparp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Upatw. The other is that the States and local communities 
are able and will do the job that is necessary in keeping abreast of 
classroom needs. That is also a basic premise with you ¢ 
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Mr. Hupparp. On a cooperative basis, sir. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. Yet it is a fact in your own State that in the 
past year or year and a half laws were passed in the State legislature, 
and the State officials have announced that local school boards—this 
is where the local control is—which comply with Federal court orders 
will receive no State money. I wonder what type of local control you 
think that is? 

Mr. Hvuszarp. May I comment on that for just a moment, sir ? 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

Mr. Huprarp. You have reference, I suppose, to legislation involv- 
ing the Supreme Court decision on the matter of integration / 

Mr. Upaxt. I certainly do; yes. 

Mr. Husparp. I would say, sir, as a general proposition that force is 
never a proper instrument for progress. 

The matter of integration and the proper relationship between the 
races in the C ommonwealth of Virginia and other States would take 

care of itself in time, in my opinion. We think we have enjoyed 
in Virginia and in the South over generations what might be termed 
a spir itual integration. 

There is a very close working relationship and understanding be- 
tween the members of both races. 

Mr. Upatu. That is a broad subject and I do not want to go into 
that, but I want to understand if you feel that it is right and proper 
and consonant with this whole idea of local control that, if a school 
board in a community in your State wants to go ahead and comply 
with the law or comply with an order of the Federal court, your 
officials should say, “We are going to cut off your State aid”? That 
is what the law of your State provides, and I think that the per form- 
ance of the State of Virginia has been the most disappointing in the 
whole country and I think something like that is utterly outrageous, 
and, as far as Iam concerned I do not intend to listen to any arguments 
from people in Virginia today who believe in this sort of thing as 
to the fact that they really believe in local control. 

Mr. Hvupgzarp. The State officials did not say that, sir. The people 
of Virginia said it as they expressed themselves to their elected rep- 
resentatives in the legislature. 

Mr. Upatz. Well, you may proceed, but I am going to take any 
argument based on local control with a grain of salt where the State 
of Vi irginia is concerned. 

Mr. Hussarp. We make no pretense that our present educational 
system is perfect. It is far from perfection. But its imperfections 
are not all traceable to the lack of money. One of the Nation’s leading 
school administrators, Dr. H. I. Willett, superintendent of schools 
for the city of Richmond, Va., recently stated that: 

In too many high schools it has been possible for a pupil to elect himself out 
of an education. Is it true that many pupils select subjects that are easy rather 
than the program that more effectively utilized their talents? 

This indiscriminate use of elective courses by students seeking the 
easy way is one of the basic weaknesses of our schools. Is this weak- 
ness traceable to a lack of money? It is not. It has come about 
because all too many parents and pupils have somehow gotten the 
erroneous notion that education can be bought, paid for, and possessed 
by anyone who can afford the going price, ‘like a sack of potatoes or a 
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new automobile. The solution to this problem cannot be found in the 
Federal Treasury. It is a matter of attitude; money is not involved. 

Mr. Battry. I want to question that statement right there. Tw enty 
years ago or 25 years ago it was possible for a young man coming 
out - a high school to qualify for an appointment to ‘West Point or 
the Naval Ac ademy without going to college for a year, or to some 
pr nee itory school. 

Back in those days you had men teachers of mathematics. Today 
because of the poor salaries paid in Virginia and West Virginia and 
other States that I might name, those men have gone into other em- 
ployment because they can get better wages. Today, most of your 
high schools in both Vi irginia and the surrounding States are filled 
up with women m: athematics teachers. 

Two years ago I threw open 2 appointments to West Point to 23 
high school students and only 2 out Yh the 23 could qualify for admis- 
sion. They just simply had not the basic instruction in mathematics. 

These local people that you say are taking care of the situation so 
well have neglected to take care of teachers’ s: alaries to the point where 
you get competent teachers in the field of mathematics and chemistry 
and physics. They are just not there and you are not turning out 
a quality of boys that can even qualify for admission to a university 
in an engineering course. Do not say that it is a question of money. 

Mr. Hupsarp. Is that problem to be solved by the construction of 
additional school buildings, sir? 

Mr. Batter. That would be one way, yes, and it would be solved by 
paying an adequate wage to the teac hers which Virginia is not doing 
and which you acknowledge they are not doing. 

Mr. Hupparp. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Battey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Husparp. If our educational system is to continue to carry out 
so splendidly the objectives which Mr. Jefferson had in mind, its 
financing, management, and control must continue to be the direct 
responsibility of the people who furnish the children to be educated. 
There is no surer way to shrink, shrivel, and diminish the citizen‘s 
interest in education than to take from him the direct responsibility 
for financing, operating, and controlling the schools where his chil- 
dren are to be educated. Without this citizen interest, the public- 
school system will gradually become a thing separate and apart from 
the lives of people at the community level, “control will become more 
and more centralized, and with centralized control will come uniform- 
ity of method, of curricula, of source material, and in the end, con- 
formity to one single pattern acceptable to the central authority. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if I could ask the witness again to comment on the state- 
ments he has just made. To begin with, where do you think the 
Kesponsibility, the basic responsibility, for the schools presently 
resides ? 

Mr. Hupparp. The basic responsibility resides in the communities. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. In the local communities? 

Mr. Hupparp. That is right. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is not at the State level ? 

Mr. Hupparp. It is not entirely at the State level. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you think that there is a responsibility at 
the State level as well ? 
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Mr. Husgarp. It is a joint responsibility between people at the 
State level and at the community level. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Why is ‘there a responsibility at the State level 
at all if the thing we are aiming at is local? Why are you not just 
as afraid of State control of the educational system if the State pro- 
vides some assistance to the school ? 

Mr. Hugzarp. I remember, sir, not too many years ago when we had 
a certain governor of the State, that I need not mention, that almost 
wrecked the State’s educational system, politically speaking, with 
political action of one sort or another. Well that might occur in 1 of 
the 48 States occasionally; it will never occur simultaneously in 48 
States. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I am not sure what the point of that illustra- 
tion is, but do you feel that a State that provides, let us say 10 percent 
of the construction money to build the schools in the State controls 
the educational system of the local communities in the State? 

Mr. Hupparp. It has some influence, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Well, are you implying to put if even more 
bluntly, that the Federal-aid programs which we are suggesting would 
mean that the Federal Government would be taking the direct respon- 
sibility, as you said, for financing, operating, and controlling the 
Nation’s schools ? 

Mr. Hupparp. No; you would be taking a part of it under the pres- 
ent proposals, as I understand it. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Why are you parading the horrible sugges- 
tions before us that— 
there is no surer way to shrink, shrivel, and diminish the citizen’s interest in 
education than to take from him the direct responsibility * * * 

Are vou suggesting that we are even attempting that or that the 
effect of our program would be to do that ¢ 

Mr. Hupparp. It will take from him a measure of the responsibility ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Freitincuvysen. Would it take away any of his interest in solv- 
ing his own problems and seeing to it that his own children get an 
adequate education because the Federal Government may provide 
10 percent of the money that may be spent in the next 5 years to build 
the schools? 

Mr. Hueprarp. I am sure it would, 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Why / 

Mr. Huppsarp. Because you supply part of the money, and that is 
part of the obligation, sir, to supply money 

Mr. Fre_rncnuysen. I assume that your ‘State has had some money 
to build hospitals under the Hill-Burton program ? 

Mr. Hupparp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. Has that resulted in any lessening of the inter- 
est on the part of the citizens in the construction and operation of 
their hospitals? 

Mr. Hupparp. I would say, sir, that it has lessened their pride in 
having done the job entirely by themselves in cases where that has 
been done. 

Mr. Frevtncuvysen. Well, it may increase their pride to have the 
building built rather than if it were not built, and, in some cases, I 
assume that the financial aid was considerable from the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. You are certainly begging the question as to whether there 
has been any lessening of responsibility because the Federal Govern- 
ment happened to put up a small part of the funds statewide which 
have built your recent hospitals. 

Mr. Hvussarp. Sir, to my mind, there is a vast difference between 
an institution that is concerned with the removal of a man’s appendix 
and something of that sort, and another institution which makes it its 
—" to instill ideas into the minds of our youth. 

. FreviIncHuyYsEN. I am certainly not looking for an argument 
Ww ‘th you on those grounds, but I think it is ridiculous for you to come 
in here and compare what we are doing to what Hitler may have done 
in Germany. 

It seems to me that you are a long way from any federalized cen- 
tralized control of educational systems because you contribute in a 
minor way to the construction of ‘buildings. 

Mr. Huprarp. I am not suggesting, sir, that this program will put 
us where Hitler’s educational system was, but I would like to mention 
a quotation from a famous ev: angelist, Mr. Billy Sunday, who once 
said he believed that it was better to be 1 foot from hell and headed 
away from it than it was to be a thousand miles away headed toward it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again I do not know what the relevance of 
that quotation is. Maybe we should let you proceed with your formal 
presentation. 

Mr. Huprarp. This is not the pattern of public education that has 
made the United States an oasis of freedom, plenty, and opportunity 


in a world that is rapidly becoming a desert of political suppression, 
police-st: ate harassment, and economic poverty. The sickening ca- 
cde nee of the OOS estep is too hig h a price to pay for the vaun ited effi- 


ciency of centralized control. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. Again, do you think the Federal program is 
aimed, or has by the wildest stretch of imagination any possibility of 
resulting in the “sickening cadence of the goosestep” ? 

Mr. Hvurpnarp. Sir, may I answer your question in this fashion? 
When we started the land-grant- one program along about 1865 I 
believe it was with a scattering of a few free seeds by Congressmen in 
a few places, I seriously question erhssthint the people who started that 
envisioned that we would ever be at the point where the Federal budget 
for agriculture is about $5 billion and the total income for agriculture 
last year was only a little over $10 billion. I am speaking of net 
income. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Are vou now suggesting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s action under the Morrill Act has resulted in a $5 billion pro- 
eram? If so, I think it is a wild stretch of imagination to say that it 
is because of the Federal Government’s interest in education that we 
have taken that kind of interest in the agricultural problems of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Hvupevarp. No; I am suggesting, sir, that when the Federal pro- 
grams get started the history seems to indicate that they do not dimin- 
ish but rather continue to increase. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You are not suggesting that today’s farm pro- 
gram has developed out of the Morrill Act of a century ago? 

Mr. Hvuprarp. That was about the start, I believe, of Federal aid to 
agriculture. 
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Mr, Bauer. The Chair would like to interpose a thought right at 
this time. Last week the House was considering farm legisl: ation. It 
has been the experience on the floor of the House over the ] past years to 
find the farm groups all coalescing, but we had a different picture the 
other day. They were at each other’s throats. T he corngrowers were 
sponsoring some special legislation, and in opposition to the cor ngrow- 
ing areas were the cotton ‘produc ers of the South and the wheat pro- 
ducers of the Midwest. It was quite enlightening to other Members 
of Congress who do not have a serious farm problem. 

Now the gentleman from Virginia is coming in here protesting the 
Federal Government’s expenditure of, we will say, $1 billion on a 
program to build some needed classrooms. 

Let me remind the gentleman from Virginia that the subsidies under 
the farm programs over the last 20 years have cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment in excess of $4 billion. One of the bills proposed by the corn 
people would have added $924 million onto this year’s budget. The 
other proposal which is before the House for consideration tomorrow 
will probably cost $2 billion. 

Now, I just cannot understand the consistency of the gentleman from 
x irginia, since he belongs to the Farm Bureau, coming in here and 

anting to slap the he and of the school groups for advocating Federal 
granta It just puts me in mind of the picture of a pig who has his 
nose in the Federal trough and wants to stop anybody ¢ ots se who wants 
to get in because he wants all that is left in the trough. That is the 
position the farm groups are in, exactly. 

Mr. Hupparp. No, sir. 

Mr. Battery. I just cannot understand. You ought to be the last 
individual to come in here and object. 

Mr. Hvupparp. Sir, if you will examine the record. 

Mr. Battery. You are not coming into court with clean hands. 

Mr. Hupparp. If you will examime the record, sir, I think you will 
find that the program sponsored by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation would not have built up a surplus of some $9 billion in 
1955. I think we were fairly clear in our statements at that time as 
to what we thought the ultimate effect of a continued wartime pro- 
gram would be on agriculture. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you opposed the Federal controls or Federal 
grants in agriculture ? 

Mr. Husparp. We have opposed since 1947 or 1948 the continued 
extension of the 90-percent, rigid-price-support program for all of 
the 6 basic commodities with the exception of tobacco. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. You are not proposing that the Government 
withdraw its interest in the general farm problem, of course. 

Mr. Hupparp. Not at all. 

Mr. Bamey. Did your Virginia farm group testify before the Agri- 
culture Committee on the legislation now pending? Did you come in 
and tell the Agriculture Committee that the Virginia Farm Bureau 
did not want any part of the legislation we are considering right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Hvusparp. No, but we have consistently advocated flexible price 
supports for all the basic commodities except tobacco. 

The tobacco program has not cost the taxpayers of the Nation any 
money at all. 
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Mr. Baimtey. You intimate that the wheat and cotton and corn pro- 
grams have cost us plenty ? 

Mr. Huspnarp. That isright. They have, and we thought they would 
in 1948. 

Mr. Battey. Since you folks are so strong as a farm organiza- 
tion throughout the Nation, why have you not worked on the Con- 
gressmen from your districts to tell them to drop all subsidies for the 
fi ming industry ? 

Mr. Hupparp. I think we would be agreeable to dropping all sub- 
sidies for farmers if you drop all subsidies for scuesiede else. 

Mr. Bartry. I could understand the reason behind that, too. I 
have an industry over in West Virginia that is in trouble and they 
will not even consider talking about ‘subsidies for it. It could be well 
applied to a lot of other things rather than what we have right now. 
I agree with you that we have too much of it already, but T cannot 
agree with the idea of coming in here and protesting someone else ask- 
ing for a Federal grant to do somethi ing that is worthy and worth- 
while, and still keeping your own hand in the till. 

Mr. Husparp. May I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Battry. Yes; you may go ahead. I just wanted to make that 
point. 

Mr. Husparp, Education without understanding is a very danger- 
ous commodity. The highly literate Hitlerite Germany should be 
proof enough that education in itself is no guaranty of either freedom 
or democracy. It takes education of a special sort—decentralized and 
under the control of the smallest unit of government capable of 
reasonably efficient administration. 

We know, of course, that those who plead for Federal aid say that 
control will remain with the States and localities. Since when, may 
we ask the question, has any responsible legislative body begun appro- 
priating the taxpayer’s money without spec cifyi ing how it is to be used ? 
To our knowledge, this has never been done, and in our opinion, it 
would be the height of fiseal irresponsibility ever to do it. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Again, Mr. Hubbard, I hate to interrupt you 
all of the time, but if that is all that worries you in connection with 
this problem of Federal control, and you grant that it is a desirable 
thing to do, why is that a reason to oppose the program? To set fiscal 
controls over the money that we do distribute, in itself, surely is not 
going to upset the independence of the local education system. 

Mr. Husparp. Sir, I was not aware that I had created the impression 
that this was a desirable thing to do. 

Mr. FretincuvuyseNn. That what was the desirable thing to do? 

Mr. Husrarp. The granting of Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I said I do not see why you are coming in here 
to oppose it if that is all you are worried about; the fact that we might 
tie reasonable kinds of things on the money that is made av ailable. 
In what you have just told us you are not suggesting that that is not 
a good thing, are you ? 

“Mr. Hupparp. ‘I think the t: ixpayers always have a right to expect 
that any responsible legislative body, such as the Congress of the 
United States certainly i is, see to it that the money is spent for the 
purposes indicated, and in a proper and efficient manner. 
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Mr. Frevincuvuysen. In that sense there will be control over the 
Federal money to see that it is intelligently spent. That is no reason 
to oppose the Federal program of assistance, is it ? 

Mr. Hupparp. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Why? In any case, in any Federa] program 
you have to see that the money is spent intelligently. How is that 
an argument against the program ? 

Mr. Hvupparp. Because it does involve controls, sir. 

Mr. Fre,incuuysen. It does not involve controls of the educational 
system, surely. 

Mr. Hvusparp. I will grant you, sir, that the present proposals do 
not appear to exert any appreciable influence over the curricula that 
will be taught in an educational institution. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Not only will it not exert any appreciable 
influence but there is a specific peakabaion against such influence. 

Mr. Hupparp. Can you guarantee that that prohibition would be 
kept in by the next Congress / 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Let us hypothetically consider this. How 
could you conceive of a case where the Federal Government would 
take an interest in the curriculum because it provides a small part of 
the money to build a building? Will you tell me how it is conceivable 
that they could take such action with a specific prohibition against 
such action ? 

Mr. Huprarp. It is not inconceivable, sir, that the next Ce neress 
might institute a little different program from the one instituted by 
this Congress. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. That could not be unless there was an over- 
riding need for some neglect at the local level of a basic responsibility, 
but I see no possibility of that if we are strengethe ning the hand of the 
local community, and helping to provide a building is to strengthen 
the hand of the local ¢ ommunity. 

Mr. Hursarp. We are not saying, sir, that there is an overriding 
need now for Federal aid in school construction. 

Mr. Frevinguvuysen. Of course, Iam. 

Mr. Husparp. Well, the people that I represent certainly don’t 
feel so. 

Mr. Frevincutvysen. Again, I can underst und that kind of objec- 
tion. I cannot understand the objections that you are just voicing 
that control in some way of the educational system is going to be 
transferred to the Federal Government because we control the way 
the money that is going to be provided to build a building is handled. 

There is a lot more control of the individual that is subject to the 
farm program of the Federal Government, and yet you are all i in favor 
ofa farm program. You are not in favor of a program of rigid price 
supports, but you are surely not suggesting that we withdraw alto- 
gether from the field because we interfere with what the local farmer 
can do on his own farm. Yet, using your same reproach, you ought 
to be here arguing against the farm program or any kind of assistance 
to the local farmer. 

Mr. Hupparp. There is a vast difference, sir, between telling a 
farmer that he cannot produce more than 5 acres of tobacco, and 
teaching his children an economic and political philosophy. 
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Mr. Frevincuvuysen. It is so ridiculous to my mind, and I hate to 
derogate the witness like this, to say that we are going to teach the 
children anything because we are going to provide a small portion of 
the money or provide the way in which the community may raise its 
own funds to provide its own school. 

Mr. Hussarp. May I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Bautey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hugzarp. Our friends in professional educational circles occa- 
sionally ask us, how do you justify your support of Federal aid to 
vocational education, while you strenuously oppose Federal aid to 
education as a whole? There is a vast difference between a narrowly 
specialized phase of education directed toward instruction in technical 
know-how and the broader field of education in general, the purpose 
of which, among other things, is to inculeate into the mind of the 
student a proper understanding of our political and economic philos- 
ophy along with the principles of what we might broadly term, 
“right living.” It isin this area of education that centralized control, 
in the hands of the wrong people, could be disastrous. 

Our experience with Federal aid to vocational education, however, 
has served well to convince us of the complete fallacy of the argument 
that we can accept Federal aid without Federal controls. Proponents 
of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1916 argued loud and long that there 
would be no Federal control. It is interesting to note that regulations 
propounded under this act, now fill a 108-page book entitled “Admin- 
istration of Vocational Education.” On page 4 of this book we find 
the sentence: 

Each State is required to submit a plan which much meet with the approval 
of the Federal Office of Education. 

If no controls are involved, we would like to have an interpretation 
on the meaning of this sentence. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Hubbard, could I ask you again about 
the question of controls. It does bother me and I still do not under- 
stand your basic position. As I understand, you are for the voca- 
tional education program and all the farm bureau groups nationwide 
are for that program. 

Mr. Hupparp. We have supported it, sir. 

Mr. FreiincHuysen. As | understand, you vigorously assert that 
there is definitely Federal control of the program because Federal 
assistance is provided. 

Mr. Hupsarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr FRetincuuysen. So that, there is Federal control over educa- 
tion in this particular case; is that so? 

Mr. Hupearp. Evidently there is. 

Mr. FrRevincuuysen. Why are you not 100 percent opposed to this 
program instead of 100 percent for it? 

Mr. Hupparp. I thought that was explained in this statement I 
just read. 

Mr. FretincHuysEN. Maybe you can explain it again. I seem to 
be very slow this morning. 

Mr. Hupparp. There is a lot of difference. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I do not want a comparison with any other 
kind of program. 
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Mr. Hussarp. There is a difference in teaching a boy on how to 
take care of a milking machine or how to construct a better breeding 
pen and in teaching him a political and economic philosophy. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Again you are comparing it with something 
that we are not proposing to do with the construction assistance. I 

fail to understand by your illustrations the fact that you underlined 
the very fact I am trying to bring out. Why is there a Federal 
responsibility to teach a boy to build a better pen more so than to 
build these classrooms? Why is there a Federal responsibility there 

What overriding need is there for the Federal Government to take 
an interest in that kind of problem? Is that not the most local kind 
of problem you could get? I honestly fail to understand your point. 

Mr. Hvssarp. I thought I had made it clear, sir, that you do not 
have any real danger so long as your instruction is confined to instruc- 
tion in technical know-how. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But, if you keep out of the field of instruction 
at all, which we are certainly planning to do in this general construc- 
tion program, why is there not even less danger than in a program 
that very intimately gets into the details of what boys should 
should not be taught. 

Mr. Husearp. Can you guarantee, sir, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not get into it? 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. I can guarantee nothing about what the fu- 
ture holds, but that does not keep me from trying to grapple in a 
serious way with today’s present problem. I do not really wish to 
extend the discussion. 

Mr. Battery. You may now proceed with your formal presentation. 

Mr. Hupparp. Federal, State, and local taxes are estimated to absorb 
over 29.1 percent of our total national income in 1957. This is close 
to the point where inflationary pressures become almost irresistible a 
wage and salary earners fight to maintain their “tax reduced” Saas 
standards, either through demands for higher wages or demands for 
free Government services which they were former ly able and willing 
to provide for themselves. These pressures singly or in combination 
could set off a spiral of inflation that would tear at the very foundation 
of our political and economic institutions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and a former President of the United 
States are both predicting that unless we follow a more prudent course 
in public expenditures, we may well bring on a depression that would 

“curl your hair.” 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Mr. Chairman, again I must question the wit- 
ness’ accuracy in making a statement of that kind. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and former President Hoover did not 
say that it was an imprudent course of Federal expenditures that might 
bring on a depression. They were both talking, as I recall, about the 
danger of inflation. 

You are saying that one of the dangers of inflation is the high level 
of Government expenditures. I am not planning to argue Ww ith you on 
the validity of that assertion. I am saying that you are inaccurately 

saying that Secretary Humphrey and Pr ‘esident Hoover predicted 
that we must follow a more prudent course in public aaa; in 
order to avoid a depression. That is not so. 

Mr. Huszarp. Then I got the wrong impression, sir, from the news- 
paper accounts, I guess. 
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Mr. Fretincuvysen. Then I ask you to read the newspapers more 
closely. 

Mr. Huszarp. Would you say that the Federal budget at its present 
level is not an inflationary factor? 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. I am certainly not saying that. If you were 
saying that, I would not be raising this point. 

Tam raising the point that you are seriously misquoting two import- 
ant public figures. Again, of course, the level of Government spend- 
ing has an ‘effect on the inflationary picture. Of course it does. 
Whether we are in or out of school construction assistance, it is going 
to continue to be a problem that is going to bother all of us, Members 
of Congress and citizens like yourself. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hvprarp. In the face of all the storm signals, it seems to us the 
height of folly for the Federal Government to undertake responsibili- 
ties and obligations which traditionally and very properly belong to 
the States and their political subdivisions. 

The thing that we now need above all else, if we are to remain a 
solvent nation, is prudent economy in the use of tax money. Yet we 
know that any expansion or extension of Federal grants or the grant- 
in-aid principle is an infallible method of encouraging extravagance 
and profligacy in the use of public funds. It is the bargain- sale tech- 
nique on a gr and seale of enticing people to spend more money than 
they can afford for things they can, without hardship, do without. 

The Federal Government with its ste iggering obligations for na- 
tional defense and other proper and appropriate F ederal activities is 
in no position to either indulge in extravagance or to encourage the 
States and localities into doing so. 

If the Federal Government is genuinely concerned about the short- 
age of school classrooms, there is a way that it can safely be of very 
great assistance. 

It can and should concentrate fiercely on the problem of eliminating 
extravagance and waste in the expenditure of Federal funds. It can 
and should unmercifully prune from their recommended budget all 
proposed increases that cannot be amply justified on the basis of the 
safety and welfare of the people of the United States. 

When this has been done, it will likely be found possible to lessen 
the burden of Federal taxation enough to enable the States and local- 
ities to collect sufficient additional “funds to more adequately meet 
their own responsibilities in the field of public education. This is 
the traditional way—it is the efficient way and it is the only safe way 
to insure proper support of our public-school system. 

Yes; we do indeed face a crisis, but the real crisis is not in our public- 
school system. 

Mr. Batter. Let the Chair interrupt. I am sorry to interrupt you 
at this point beause you are coming to the conclunsion of your pre- 
sentation. 

Why do you get so excited about this question of Federal grants-in- 
aid? Did your Virginia Farm Bureau and did the National Farm 
Bureau Federation come in before the Appropriations Committee and 
oppose an item of approximately $4 billion for foreign aid? 

Mr. Hupsarp. You say, did we? 

Mr. Batney. Yes. 
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Mr. Hupparp. No; we were not here. The American may have. 

Mr. Battey. And you do not have any intention of coming in and 
protesting because it has to do with your agricultural exports. You 
are perfectly willing for the budget to contain an item of approxi- 
mately $4 billion for foreign military and economic aid, and you are 
not protesting that. 

Mr. Hupparp. I would suggest, sir, that that was made necessary 
because we had priced our commodities, under the 90 percent price- 
support law which was enacted over the protest of the American Farm 
Bureau, so high that they would not move to the normal export chan- 
nels at the prices they were being supported - That was why that 
was necessary. We did not envision that public law as a permanent 
program. As a matter of fact, we have suggested a temporary one 
to enable us to dig ourselves out from underneath the $8 billion or $9 
billion surplus we have gotten ourselves into because of the high rigid 
price-support program. 

Mr. Battery. We have reduced those surpluses somewhat. We have 
increased our exports, but it has cost us a tremendous amount of money 
to do it, an amount almost equal to the price of the products we are 
moving. 

It still is not conceivable that you people would come in and protest 
something that we are trying to do for the boys and girls of this coun- 
try, something that is basic vally concerned with our American insti- 
tutions and way of life, and still not protest those tremendous e xpen- 
ditures that are going abroad. I just cannot see the consistency in 
your position. 

Mr. Husparp. Sir; we did not get ourselves into this position sur- 
Pp a ise, under a program that we recommended. That surplus posi- 
tion that we are in now came about because we were not successful in 
etting enacted into law the program that we did advocate. 

"ier. “Batter. I supported your proposal for flexibility and price 
supports. 

Mr. Hupparp. Bless your heart. I am glad you did, sir. We ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. Barrer. It did not improve the situation in the least bit. 

Mr. Hunparp. It has been improved, sir. 

Mr. Batrry. The last time it was up in the House, the oe of 
the farmer was such that it looked like the possibility of a 90-perce1 
parity would be the best move for them and I went ded the aeae 
time with 90 percent parity. I do not know what you gentlemen 
of the farm groups expect of the Government, to what extent you 
ore us to go In getting you out of these difficulties that you are in: 
but I still insist that we are dealing here with a humanitarian question. 
That is the welfare of our boys and girls. 

You seem to be interested in the proposition that will mean greater 
export trade for the farm groups, that will increase the price of your 
farm products and get rid of the farm sur pluses because it has a dollar 
value, but the minute we start talking to you about the humanitarian 
phase of the question, and that is our boys and girls, you want to 
renege and come here and protest. 

Mr. Hvunparp. Sir, may I make a suggestion ? 

Mr. Barrey. Can you weigh the welfare and the future of young 
Americans that will be the citizens of 25 years from now and who will 
sit in the Congress that we are, not to properly educate them to meet 
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those problems? I think you are losing the most important view- 
point of all, and that is that the greatest asset, We have, the first asset 
| would say of America is its boys and girls. The next is about 6 
inches of good rich topsoil, but I think the boys and girls come ahead 
of it. And you do not believe that or you would not be in here testify- 
ing as you are. 

Mr. Hupearp. Yes, sir. I do believe that, but might I suggest, sir, 
that this export program that you are t talking about has its humani- 
tarian aspects too, because, under the old rigid-price-support program, 
we build up a surplus of about $9 billion worth of farm commodities 
which hung over the market like the sword of Damoe les, and in 1955 
it was reliably estimated that the presence of those sur ‘pluses hanging 
over the market actually depressed farm prices a full $2 billion below 
what they might otherwise have been. 

Now, $2 billion divided by 5 million farmers, and we don’t have 
quite that many, gives you a per farm loss of something around $400 
per farmer. Now, that has its humanitarian aspects too. 

Mr. Battery. Let us get back to something a little more practical. It 
is plain that if the farm legislation that is up for consideration tomor- 
row is approved, that one of the leading industries in the State of 
Virginia is going to have to pay higher prices for its feeds, and I am 
talking about the poultry and turkey-growing industry. They have 
to sell in the open market, and buy their needs in a closed market that 
has a price support under it. 

Now, just what did your Farm Bureau do about that? Are you in 
here protesting and lining up the Virginia Congressmen in op position 
to that farm bill because it is going to hurt one of the leading indus- 
tries in the State of Virginia, and you know that? 

Mr. Hussarp. Is that the Harrison bill sponsored by the American 
Farm Bureau, sir? 

Mr. Battery. They are mixed up in it. Part of the Farm Bureau is 

side and part on the other. It depends on whether they are 
Farm Bureau members in the cotton business or the wheat business 
or the corn business. Any way it goes, Virginia is going to get hurt. 
One of your leading industries in Virginia is going to get hurt. 

Mr. Hussarp. I am not sure of that, sir, because under present leg- 
islation we have built up a tremendous surplus of corn and other fe ed 
grains, and that has in turn encouraged perhaps an overproduction of 
livestock products from which we get a lot of our income in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

Any surplus of livestock is very damaging to our livestock industry 

Virginia. 

Mr. Baitey. The only way I know that your poultry and turkey 
growers in Virginia will not get hurt under this legislation will be for 
the Federal Government to distribute some of that sur plus grain — Vv 
have to those people to feed their flocks. That is the only way you ¢ 
avoid being hurt by this legislation. I do not know whether 1 hey are 
thinking about doing that or not, but it would be a suggestion. 

(so ahead. LIamsorry I interrupted you. 

Mr. Hupparp. That is all right, sir. 

The critical issue now before us revolves around the proposition of 
whether we as a nation have the prudence and the fortitude to deny 
ourselves the frills in order to hold on to the fundamentals and to 
match our soaring ambitions with unlimited willingness to pay. 
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That is the end of my statement, sir. 

Mr. Baitry. Mr. Kelley, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Ketiey. I have no questions. 

The gentleman is in here opposing all Federal aid so that there is 
no use to argue with him. 

Mr. Gwinn, do you have questions ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has the right to 
come in to oppose Federal aid. I thought that that was why we were 
holding hearings. We are examining the witnesses, one after an- 
other, who are opposed to Federal aid. Virginia should not get a bad 
impression about the United States being against those who oppose 
what the Government is doing. 

I would like to know whether or not you have any figures to dispute 
Mr. Folsom’s estimate of your schoolhouse shortages in Virginia, if 
any. 

Mr. Hupparp. No; I do not have any. 

Mr. Gwinn. You read tremendous figures of bond sales there. You 
have not related them to the shortage, or so-called shortage, as of 
October 1956? 

Mr. Hvupparp. I do not know what Mr. Folsom’s figures would show 
as far as the Commonwealth of Vriginia is ee L believe J 
pointed out to the committee in my formal statement, sir, that we will 
need between now and 1960 about $220 million for se aad construction 
purposes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you going to be able to provide that ? 

Mr. Hvpparp. Yes, sir. That is not at all beyond the reach of the 
Virginia taxpayers without any assistance whatsoever from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Frevinecuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if‘ the gentleman 
will yield very briefly to support him with some statisties from his own 
State as reported by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is circular 490. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Circular 490 states that Virginia has a need 
for 2,680 classrooms to accommodate excess enrol|ment. 

In addition to that, to replace unsatisfactory facilities, there is an 
estimated need of 2,294 classrooms. <A third figure which may be of 
interest is that there is scheduled for construction in Virginia in the 
next school year a grand total of 993 classrooms, well under one-fourth 
of the estimated need in your own State. 

Mr. Hupparp. Was the estimated need that you read, sir, for next 
year, or was it for between now and 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Those are present needs and this next school 
year’s building program. In your formal testimony you again re- 
peat the error which the United States Chamber of Commerce made 
by saying that you have built 69,000 classrooms in the next school 
year. Of course, the next school year is not completed so that it could 
only be an estimate. 

That is neither here nor there with respect to the basic problems 
which the figures seem to indicate, and you have not refuted them, that 
Virginia is ‘preesntly facing the problem of over four times as many 
classrooms needed as they are planning to build. 

Mr. Gwinn. For this year. 
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Mr. Hupparp. May I ask, sir, who made the determination as to 
exactly what the needs are? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again, I wish you would explore that kind 
of owe m. That would be of some value to this committee. So far 
as I know, that is your State educational agency. They are a lot better 
figures than none such as you have provided us, and they are a lot 
better figures than any others that I have seen presented in your State 
and, in want of better, I am willing to take these at least a rough 
gage of the size of the need in the various States. 

Mr. Hvusparp, I gave you a figure that I got from the Governor's 
office, of $220 million between now and 1960. 

Mr. Frevinciuysen. How many classrooms do you estimate that 
will build? 

Mr. Hupsparpn. If you will divide that by about $24,000, I think 
you will come up with a correct figure. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair would like to inquire, have the school boards 
voted $220 million for expenditures between now and 1960? 

Mr. Hlussarp. No, I think you can depend on the State legislature 
and the local school boards and boards of supervisors to work that out. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. As matters stand now, I do not think you 
would be in a very good position to say that you can rely on them 
because they have not done the job if there is roughly four times as 
much need ‘tod: ay as its estimated will be handled in the next school 
year in terms of construction. 

Mr. Huspsarp. Again, sir, it all depends on who makes the deter- 
mina as to what the need is. I need several additional suits of clothes 
and a new automoible, but I can make out with what I have at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Frevrneuvuysen. I am not going to say you do not need them 
until somebody proves to the contrary. I would be willing to believe 
vou if you said you needed them because I think you would be in 
a penton to know. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have just done the arithmetic here. Do I understand 
that you have set up a program for 1960? 

Mr. Baitry. They have not set it up. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you set up a program at all for new classrooms? 

Mr. Husparp. We are working, sir, at this problem all of the time. 
As I pointed out, you can hardly pick up a Virginia newspaper 
where you do not read an account somewhere of some locality, county 
or city, taking some action to raise additional funds to provide for 
school construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you get this $220 million program ? 

Mr. Hussarp. That came out of the Governor’s office, that estimate. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. You are not calling it a program, I imagine. 

Mr. Hupparp. No. 

Mr. Gwinn. That covered what period ? 

Mr. Hupparp. From now until 1960. 

Mr. Gwinn. That covers the period from now until 1960? 

Mr. Hupparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. As I remember, I have heard an informal statement 
that you expect to have this school program finished by 1960. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. You are not talking about a program, are you, 
Mr. Hubbard? You are not suggesting that this is a program of 
planned construction? You are saying that is what is needed. 
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Mr. Husearp. I am saying that this is the need which we propose 
to meet. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. You did not say that vou proposed to meet 
it. Eventually you are going to meet your need is what I understood 
you to say. Do you mean that you have a program to build at that 
rate ? 

Mr. Hvupprarp. I said that the State had underway at the present 
time a thoroughgoing study of our entire State tax system with a view 
of providing additional aid for the localities in the field of public 
education. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. That is a very different thing from saying, 
“We will have a program that will produce $220 million in the next 
4 a in our own State,” is it not? 

Mr. Huspsarp. I would like to suggest, sir, that you can fairly well 
depend on the parents who produce these children to be educated to 
see to it that their needs are fully met. 

Mr. Fre_incuvuysen. I would like to think so, but the trouble is 
that your own State has not met its responsibility as of today so far 
as we know on the basis of the facts that are available to us. Even- 
tually, of course, we can assume that all communities and all States 
are going to provide the necessary facilities. The whole reason we 
are considering this action is because the President says that there is 
an emergency, there is a nationwide shortage which is not being 
eliminated quick enough. 

If we can accelerate the process without any transfer responsibility 
from the local communities with respect to the educational system, 
we will have accomplished something that will benefit your own State 
and my own State and the children who will get adequate classrooms 
in which to be taught. It is only one part of a very complex problem ; 
that is, the adequate education of our children. It seems to me that 
you are missing the mark very considerably by saying that your 
State has met or is meeting its responsibilities w ithin the reasonabl v 
near future. 

Of course, they have had a sizable building program but, in spite 
of that, there is a sizable need and there is still going to be an unmet 
need so far as we can determine on the present rate of construction 
in your State. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the gentleman does not mind, I would like to close 
up my questioning. I will do it very briefly. 

The witness does not appear to know the actual figures. 

Do you know the actual figures of your schoolroom construction 
that will be finished this year? 

Mr. Hupparp. No, sir. I could get those figures, I suppose, and 
supply them to the committee if you want them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you be willing to do that right aw ay? 

Mr. Hupparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Where would you turn? 

Mr. Gwinn. What are you proposing to construct ane this 
school year beginning October 1956 through the school year 1957? 

Mr. Frerancuvysen. Mr. Hubbard, may I ask where weal you 
get that information except from your State educational agency ? 
Do you have any other source that you would turn to for that kind 
of estimate ? 
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Mr. Hussarp. They generally collect that from the localities, I 
think. 

Mr. Frecvincuuysen. That is where you would turn yourself to 
find out, is that right? 

Mr. Hupsarp. That is right. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. So that, that would be the most reputable 
agency in the State to come up with the estimates of one kind or 
another ? 

Mr. Hupparp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would not mean that those figures would be the 
most reliable if they just estimated the information in the locali ties 

Mr. Freincruysen. I have no idea how they arrive at their esti- 
mates, in any of these fields. These estimates of serious need came 
from your State educational agency. You are going back to your 
State educational agency to check on the validity of figures which they 
supplied. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have no information to the effect that this infor- 
mation did come from the State agency. 

Mr. Frevrncuvysen. We have Secretary Folsom’s testimony that 
that is where it came from. So far as I know, nobody has ever chal- 
lenged that. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are definitely underchallenged. That is why 
Mr. Folsom is going to be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. What is challenged ? 

Mr. Gwinn. The question of the reliability of the figures. 

Mr. Batrtry. If the gentleman from New York insists on the detail 
on where this information came from, the Chair will insist on the 
Federal en eeeene of Education putting all that material inte 
the record, but I do not want to be charged with inflating the budget 
and paying the printing bill. 

Mr. Hurrarp. What was the period that you wanted, Congressman 
Gwinn? 

Mr. Battery. May I continue to say that I believe that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has the figures on which this 
committee will rely and, when Mr. Folsom comes back here, we are 
going to have him firm up the figures for us. 

We expect to bring him back to testify before the committee. 

Mr. Hurearp. I wanted to know the exact date that you wanted 
on those figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. Unfortunately, we are closing up these hearings. I 
want the figures for the 1956-57 school year, st: iting in September 
or October 1956 and finishing by June or July 1957. 

Mr. Huppar ‘. Did you want the need and the number? 

Mr. Gwinn. I just want the number you are going to finish this 
year, what r ate of construction you are actually accomplishing now. 

Mr. Bartry. We thank the gentleman for his appearance here. It 
has been a rather unusual one, but we hope that some good will come 
from it. 

Mr. Hupparp. I appreciate your courtesy, sir. 

Mr. Barry. The committee will now hear from the representative 
of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation. 
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STATEMENT OF CARLETON I. PICKETT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MASSACHUSETTS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, INC., WALTHAM, 
MASS. 


Mr. Bartey. You may identify yourself to the reporter and pro- 
ceed with your presentation. 

Mr. Pickxerr. My name is Carleton I. Pickett. I reside in Hanson, 
Mass., and I am the executive secretary of the Massachusetts Farm 
Bureau Federation which currently has about 5,000 farm family mem- 
bers. We are in our membership campaign at the moment. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could help the witness 
a little. We want desperately, or at least I want, the figures on your 
classroom shortage. If you have those figures and what you are 
doing about it with your special reference to these figures on Circular 
490, will you discuss that? I make that suggestion. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair is going to suggest that nobody interrupt 
the gentleman and let him make his formal presentation. It is not 
too lengthy, is it ¢ 

Mr. Picxerr. May I suggest, sir, that the formal presentation be 
made a part of the record and that I stick to those points which seem 
to have been brought up here this morning to which you want some 
answers. 

Mr. Battery. That is satisfactory. Your formal material, with the 
exception of your booklet, will be accepted for insertion in the record. 
We will not be able to print the booklet. It will be filed with the com- 
mittee for information. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, INC. 


My name is Carleton I. Pickett. I am a resident of Hanson, Mass., and the 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., with 
offices in Waltham, Mass. We have a paid membership of about 5,000 farm fam- 
ilies. 

The delegate body at its annual meeting voted to oppose Federal aid for school 
construction and Federal aid for education except in such cases as communi- 
ties where Federal projects have increased the school population to such degree 
that the community may not care for it except through undue hardship of tax 
burdens. 

I will try to stick closely to school construction, but must allude at times to 
education where the two are of necessity related. 

Federal aid to school construction bears one similarity to State aid in that 
field: namely, the end result, the quality of education. The Massachusetts 
Legislative Council through its staff of researchers has issued an exhaustive 
report, from which I quote the following : 

“Although there is a direct relationship between what is spent for schools 
and the quality of education, there is no evidence that the percent of school 
costs paid from State funds determines the quality of education. In fact, many 
of the States with high percentage of State support for public schools rank very 
low in per pupil expenditures. 

“Likewise, there is no guaranty that quality of education within the cities 
and towns of a particular State is determined by the percentage of State support 
for the schools of those cities and towns. 

“Although some towns use available State aid for schools to improve their 
school systems, others merely use increases in State aid to reduce their local 
effort or to meet rising costs. For example, one city in Massachusetts received 
an increase of $31 per pupil between 1949 and 1954 but increased its expendi- 
tures per pupil by only $20 during this period. Yet it was spending $15 below the 
average for the State.” 
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The point may here be well taken that Federal programs can quite possibly 
contribute to a better fire department, more police force, and sundry local 
projects without increasing the quality of education. 

As a purely business deal, Massachusetts has little to gain and possibly her 
taxpayers will lose in the Federal program. 


School building proposals: 

Kelley bill (H. R. 1): 
Massachusetts would pay 
Massachusetts would get... --~- 

Administration bill (S. 889) : 
Massachusetts would pay -------- was asain ate sien cn a 
DEENA eOte WOU Mlle. oes ccc oe cectaendensduacueus 6, TS2, 000 

Aid to education : 

Kelley bill: 

Massachusetts pays ----~- ; sai a a 
PE nte WEE. 5 2 bed wd Seka ldnph cate al 10, 573, 691 


Massachusetts can and will build more schools if it pays for them itself. 

The report of the Massachusetts Legislative Research Council states: 

“Public schools in Massachusetts are one of our most cherished local services. 
They are also one of our most expensive local services, accounting for at least 
one-third of every tax dollar for the State as a whole.” 

It would be well to bear in mind that schools and education are but one of 
the parts of local economy and, in the business of running a city or town like 
any business, it must be related to the whole. 


20, 264, 000 
cance atianioiirs: bai totes -.. 15, 856, 000 





CAPITAL OUTLAY 


It is desirable to have the record show that while Massachusetts is not free 
from overcrowding in some places and while it has obsolescence in some others 
it is not so bady prepared to meet its obligations as some would have us believe. 

In a special message to the legislature last month, Goy. Foster Furcolo said 
this: 

“In view of the extensive school-building programs that are being under- 
taken by our cities and towns, it is imperative that whatever schools are built 
with State assistance should be constructed with reasonable economy and not 
as architectural monuments. While we must not falsely economize on the quality 
of the education we provide for our students, at the same time we should not 
further weaken our financial condition by building architectural monuments 
which are unncessarily drains upon the taxpayer. 

We submit that the pending proposals will permit the weakening of our 
financial structure materially and the building of architectural monuments. 

The following tables are here introduced: 


TABLE I.—Capital outlay expenditures for public schools in Massachuscits 
(school years 1946-55 ) 








| | | 
School year | Public day | Vocational | Total School year | Public day Vocational} Total 
schools schools schools’ | schools 

oe an I soadesekditashosacdiaes a eee 
1946 $537, 729 $144, 031 | $681, 760 1951 $19, 961, 045 | $415, 442 | $20, 376, 487 
1947... 1, 160, 438 159, 045 | 1, 319, 483 1952 26, 868, 474 609,461 | 27, 477,935 
1948. 3, 166, 343 234, 949 | 3, 401, 292 || 1953 | 30, 573, 423 458,523 | 31,031, 946 
1949... 7. 340, 356 319, 436 | 7,659, 792 || 1954_. 38, 535, 486 | 759, 029 39, 294, 515 
1950_._- 12, 224, 522 357, 501 12, 582, 023 1 1955 | 38, 949, 126 | 


1 600,000 | 39, 549, 126 


1 Estimated. 








Sources: Division of research and statistics and division of vocational education, State department of 
education. 
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Tasle II.—Trend in net average membership in public day schools of 
Vassachusetts (school years 1946-55) 
} Public day | Vocational Percent 


schools schools ! Total increase 
over 1946 


School year | 
| 


—_— ee ee — | _ — 





194¢ 552, 860 16, 495 5A9, 355 ’ 
1947 553, 784 | 17, 584 571, 368 0.4 
1948 58, 494 | 17, 875 | 576, 369 1.2 
1949 547, 546 17, 881 585, 427 2.8 
1954 s 584, 054 | 18, 528 602, 592 | 5.8 
1951 us ita 590, 181 17, 683 607, 864 | 6.8 
1952 j 607, 058 16, 870 623, 928 | 9.6 
1953 637, 390 16, 414 653, 804 14.8 
1954 667, 114 16, 186 683, 300 20.0 
1955 695, 106 17, 069 712, 175 25. 1 

1 Estimated from enrollment figures. 

Source: Division of Research and Statistics and Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 


Educatior 


Put Massachusetts to any one of several tests and she comes up rather well. 
A. Effort to support public schools—11th. 

Eleventh among the States of money spent per pupil with our 
State expending $12 minimum. 

B. Income versus public school expenditure. 

We spend in a normal year 1.8 percent of total income paid our 
citizens. Twenty-two percent of our pupils are not in this 
figure as they go to private schools. 

C. Taxation of our people. 

We ask ourselves do those States, where it is assumed there is 
need, bear their own tax burden fully? 

Massachusetts local property taxes in the last year available to me for the 
Nation as a whole, 1953 were $94.59 per capita, the second highest in the Nation. 

Figures for the above fiscal year published by the United States Department 
of Commerce show 7 States under or about $20 per capita, 5 States between $20 
and $30, and 20 States paying less than half per capita local property tax paid 
in Massachusetts. 

That proportion of income taxes paid by our people to the State of Massachu- 
setts reflects a high degree of return in State aid to school construction. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 
The Massachusetts School Facilities Survey in its report in September 1955 


outlined construction needs. 
TABLE ITI 





Number of Estimated 
classroom cost 
Elementar : 5, 958 $288, 025, 000 
Secondar 3, 717 207, 959, 000 
Combined elementary and secondary 409 22, 219, 000 
Auxiliary spaces (shops, lunchrooms, multipurpose rooms, etc.) - - - ; ‘ 11, 633, 000 
Total Sail ‘ ‘ ; ? , ‘ 10, 084 529, 836, 000 
The purposes of additional classroom need are broken down: 
TABLE IV 
de ascii llebddam anane 
Classrooms Pupils | Estimated 
| | cost 
ati Secdpocusiead coal eee - led ante — | _—__—_——— 
To relieve overcrowding 1,927 | 53, 349 | $98, 028, 000 
To house future enrollments j 4,158 | 119,589 | 213, 910, 000 
To replace obsolete buildings 3, 526 | 101, 206 180, 821, 000 
To house conversion displacements a cates ; 373 | 9, 941 | 19, 978, 000 
Additional special facilities calle ‘ s 103 | 2, 692 | 17, 099, 000 


DL. he seennbacwe om es : peuenes , 10, 084 286, 777 | 529, 836, 000 
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Where did the survey gets its facts on needs From local educators. They 
hardly set them too low. 

Even so the Massachusetts Legislative Research Council states: 

“It is possible to assume that accomodations to relieve overcrowding and 
to house future enrollments for some 50,000 pupils have already been met. It 
may also be assumed that from one-fourth to one-third of the estimated total 
spending requirements by 1960 ($312 million) for those two categories of con- 
struction have also been met.” 

When the School Building Assistance Act expires on June 30, 1959, it is 
estimated that about $525 million in school construction in Massachusetts will 
have been approved and built. 

Our century-old Massachusetts school foundation program will continue. 

Briefly the foundation is there to see that every last child in Massachusetts 
gets a required standard of education and the State must help any city or town 
to provide it. 

A fiscal survey commission has reported proposed new formulas for distribu- 
tion. 

Our school building program will be hurt this year by those cities and towns 
who would have built but are waiting to see what the Congress will do. The 
sooner the Congress decides that schools are “our most cherished local services” 
and says so, the sooner we will get back to building them. 

I read in the press that in Russia it is not uncommon to provide the masses 
with movies of slum districts of America, of the occasional racial incident, 
of the exception rather than the rule. I must comment that it amazes 
me to travel day after day where now elementary schools are springing up 
and new regional schools, palatial affairs grow in my back yard yet in the 
evening the television shows and the radios blare the story of an America which 
impoverishes its teachers, crowds its little tots out of school, and fails utterly 
to act as a group of prosperous and progressive communities. 

If all the dollars that have been put into this propaganda were devoted for 
school construction it might go a long way. 

So at last we come to the difference in philosophy. My group flatly holds 
suspect the encroachment of big Federal Government as a solution of all local 
problems. We cannot accept the theory of Government subsidy without Gov- 
ernment control. We cannot believe it is a proper function of the Congress 
to enter widely the field of education directly or indirectly. We cannot view 
the mounting expenditures by Government with confidence in the stability of 
the future of the national economy. By no matter what fiscal device you are 
able to keep from the regular budget vast expenditures of the taxpayers’ money 
by future mortgages, the effect is inflationary and places in danger the savings, 
insurance, retirements, and investments of the people. 

I would like to close with a quotation from the late Henry Simons, of the 
University of Chicago: 

“Doing specific good things by centralization will always be alluring. It may 
always seem easier to impose progress on localities than wait for them to effect 
it for themselves, provided one is not solicitous about the basis or sources of 
progress. A community imposing good government from above may seem to get 
ahead rapidly for a time. Likewise, a community may temporarily raise its 
economic scale of life by living up to its capital. And the analogy seems closely 
in point. Progress to which local freedom, responsibility, and experimentation 
have pointed the way may be accelerated for a time and effected more uniformly 
by the shortcut of central action. But such short cutting tends to impair or 
use up the roots of progress in order to obtain a briefly luxuriant bloom.” 


Mr. Pickxerr. In view of the fact that you have asked for this in- 
formation, I will give you copies of this booklet. This is the best 
seller in our statehouse. I could only get a few copies. It was put 
out. by the Legislative Research Council which hires a body of 1m- 
partial researchers to dig up for our legislature facts and statistics. 

1 am going to refer you to page 64 under the title “School Building 
Needs.” 

In September 1955 our school-facilities survey which took most of 
its information from the school boards of the cities and towns made a 
survey of what the school-building needs would probably be for the 
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10-year period ending 1960, and how they might best meet the emer- 
gency. 

Our peak in pupil enrollment had previously been in 1933. We 
began in about 1954 to run into this increased enrollment that every- 
body is running into, and some overcrowding schools, some obso- 
lescence in schools, so that, in looking to see what would have to be 
done, we came to the conclusion, as indicated at the top of page 65, that 
we needed 1,085 schoolrooms to be built between that time and 1960. 

Now, I am going through this hurriedly to save you gentlemen time 
and will welcome any questions you want to ask me. If you will look 
at the top of page 66, you will find that this research bureau has found 
that it is possible to assume that accommodations to relieve overcrowd- 
ing and house-future enrollments for some 50,000 pupils have already 
been met. It may also be assumed that from one-fourth to one-third 
of the estimated total expected requirements by 1960 for those two cate- 
gories of construction also will be met. 

That leaves us with some more schools to be built and, frankly, I 
am not going to quarrel with the department of education. I think 
it has given us the most authoritative figures that we could possibly 
get. Iam talking about the Massachusetts Department of Education. 

I have no figures from Mr. Folsom and I don’t know whether they 
would agree. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me give those, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Folsom says that, as a part of the need for schools, as of 
October 1956 for this coming school year you were short 1,240 class- 
rooms; that you proposed to build during that year 1,420 classrooms. 
How does that compare with what your statement says? 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. And I might add that, to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities, they estimate an additional 1,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Picxerr. I think there might be some question as to the so- 
called undesirable facilities, but I am not going to quarrel with these 
figures because I wanted to see what we have done and what we are 
doing. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Pickett. Since I prepared this information in the formal 
statement, that has come out in one of our Boston newspapers a pre- 
view of a report that is coming to our Governor from a special com- 
mission on the amount of work being done, and I am going to ask, 
after I refer to it, that the Boston Sunday Herald, March 3, 1957, 
as it relates to school-construction cost be made a part of the record. 

This clearly shows that during the period October 1, 1956, to the 
time when we will open school, the day after Labor Day of 1957, 
there will be 393 elementary-school classrooms ready for use in addi- 
tion to what has already been done. 

Now, we have a different situation on our regional high schools. 
Quite frankly, gentlemen, we were going along very fine until some 
of the communities decided that they would wait and see what is 
going to happen around here in Congress on this aid-to-school pro- 
gram, so that we have a little stalling there. 

Undoubtedly that will be cleared up very shortly, and we can 
move on. 

I want the committee to note this article. May I insert this in 
the record? The chairman might like to see that. 
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I want the committee to note, first of all, that over the past dozen 
or more years, we have had a very efficient operation in Massachusetts 
through school-building- assistance program. Now, we have learned 
some ‘things, and I think the committee might: well be advised to 
tarry a moment to consider what we have learned in a rather advanced 
form of State aid toward schools, both to education and to buildings. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you going to cover these figures in the statement ? 
Are you going to complete the story on the figures ? 

Mr. Prcxerr. I do not think I am going into these figures further 
than that. You have the amount of money that has been spent, on 
page 4 in the various tables and on page 6. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is page 4 of this booklet ? 

Mr. Pickxerr. No, that is page 4 of the formal statement. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is page 4 of your testimony, I see. 

Mr. Picxert. If the committee wants to question me, I will go into 
it; but I do like to go into our experience, to which I have been very 
C lose, because for 20 years, although this is my first appearance before 
a congressional committee, I have been in the statehouse, a legislative 
agent for the Farm Bureau Federation, and I have watched this school 
thing very closely. I am a member of the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Council for Public Schools. 

Now, what happened? First of all, we found that it is well nigh 
impossible to set up formulas which are satisfactory to anybody, and 
we are now going through the process in my State of attempting to 
change once more the formulas by which money may be sent back. 
We also found that we have to have some State control of education. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair interrupt the witness? 

Mr. Picxert. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Baer. I notice that your new Governor, Mr. Furcolo, is urging 
the passage of a sales tax. Is that a part of your program ¢ 

Mr. Picxerr. This is a part of this program. He hopes—and we 
are with him on it—to send back out of this 3-percent sales tax some 
$75,000 to the towns. He is not earmarking it. It is to go back to 
the towns for their usage, because we have found that the school pro- 
gram is only one segment of the entire economy of a city or town and, 
when we send money back to build schools, sometimes we have found 
that what we are doing is to build a bigger police department, a bigger 
fire department, or some other thing that the people want, because, 
instead of taking this money as it was meant to be taken and continu- 
ing their own appropriation down in the village and town, they have 
cut that down. I do want to refer to a specific instance that points that 
out. 

On page 2 of my formal statement I quote from the findings of the 
legislative research bureau that: 





Aljthough some towns use available State aid for schools to improve their school 
systems, others merely use increases in State aid to reduce their local effort or to 
meet rising costs. For example, one city in Massachusetts received an increase 
of $31 per pupil between 1949 and 1954, but increased its expenditures per pupil 
by only $20 during this period. Yet it was spending $15 below the average for 
the State. 


So, we are casting around ways and means to control the expendi- 
ture of funds for schools in general. 


Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman permit the Chair to ask a ques- 
tion at this point? 
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In your present procedures in Massachusetts, the school board is 
under the authority of your municipal or town council; is it not? 

Mr. Picxerr. Under our policy now, we question the school boards 
very little. They come in with their appropriation. As a matter of 
fact, if we did give them a sufficient appropriation to carry out shale 
work, under our law, they may appeal to the attorney general and to 
the courts, and we may be forced to make that appropriation. 

Our State merely asks a very few limitations on the approval of 
money for school construction and school education up to this point. 
It has now become very evident that we have to do something about 
the situation, because this article shows that the construction costs 
vary and last year we spent $72,000 a classroom in Pittsfield, Mass., 
while for a school of similar size in Southbridge, Mass., we spent only 

$26,900. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

You say “we spent.” Did the State spend ? 

Mr. Picxerr. When I say “we” I mean Massachusetts. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Did the State spend that much ? 

Mr. Pickxerr. The State and local, and there was no Federal 
these two towns. 

Mr. Frevtnesiuysen. Was the State’s share of the cost in each case 
the same, or was it different? I just cannot understand the system of 
distribution. 

Mr. Pickerr. The State’s share was proportionately higher for the 
higher priced classroom than it was for the lower priced classroom, 
and, for that reason, the Governor’s committee is reporting to him that 
our law must be changed in order to have standards set up beyond 
which the State will not put in money. 

Now, I recently inspected a very fine regional high school in a rural 
district where four towns have contributed to build this school. The 
initial architect’s report had called for a million dollars. I will not 
carry you through all the burdensome steps of what happened, but it 
came out at $1.75 million by the time they were through. 

I might liken it to this bench I see before me. It is a magnificent 
thing, spread out over a tremendous acreage with a central portion 
extending about from where it si ays “Mr. Kelley * to just beyond “Mr. 
F relinghuysen.” That much is for education, as I learned, and as I 
gather our distinguished chairman learned. The rest of it is devoted 
to very worthwhile things which the people wanted. They are build- 
ings there for plant propagation, for woodworking, for sail working, 
for machine tools, sewing, cooking, various domestic arts, and how to 
get along with your neighbors, and the social sciences. 

Now, the next thing we are going to have to do is that, in the State's 
partic ipation, we are going to have to say to those communities that 
we just do not have money enough to do all this kind of thing and, 
therefore, we are going to contribute to a part of it; and I humbly 
submit to you, sir, that experience in this matter in the future will 
show that the Federal Government will run into the same sort of 
difficulties, and, while I have made a very minor part of my presenta 
tion a discussion of Federal control of educ ‘ation, and I do not intend 
to expand on it now, I think you are going to find that, of necessity, 
for good sound carrying out of your purposes of any legislation that 
involves Federal taxes, you are going to have to put checks on this 
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thing and, therefore, that there is going to have to be some Federal 
control in it. 

When you do that, I submit that you are doing something that 
ought to be done if it can be done—and I do not think you will 
qui arrel with me there- -by the people in the communities affected. 

Now, I should hate to think that any action of mine or my organiza- 
tion would in any way discourage the education of one single child 
anywhere. Frankly, I am not convinced that it does. We have some 
crowded schools. We have some schools that I think should be called 
obsolete. 

Mr. Battery. At this point, the Chair would like to make the observa- 
tion that you have in your State some of the oldest communities in 
the United States. You have some school buildings in use right now 
that have a life of over 100 years. Is not obsolescence a pretty heavy 
problem i in Massachusetts ¢ 

Mr. Picxrrr. Not necessarily because of the age. It depends on how 
they were constructed at the time. 

I’m living in a home that has stood for perhaps some 300 years 
that is far less olnslebs than some of the jerry-built ranchhouses that 
surround me that were built 5 years ago. 

Now, the commission comments to that point, sir, and I think you 
would be interested. 

They said that the older communities have slack, that they have 
classrooms that are not fully utilized in Massachusetts, while the 
newer communities that have sprung up and attracted new citizens 
with new industries and so forth, have crowding and also obsolete 
buildings. There is no sath of thumb that is applicable to every town, 
every city, or even every State in the United States. What we must 
do is to look at the broad picture. We feel that, in looking at the 
broad picture, there has been considerable emotion and perhaps some 
distortion of figures and facts. 

Just last Wednesday I attended an all-day meeting, of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, sitting, as you gentlemen are sitting now, to hear a 
bill to double State aid for education. 

You could not get into that room, and ordinarily the room would 
have seats for 100 that would not be filled. All day long I stood at 
the back of the doorway while the educators, the teac hers, the bus loads 
of PTA members, and others, testified there. I wanted to get in to 
testify in favor of twice as muc 7 State aid to education because I be- 
lieve that we have the answer in Massachusetts, of how we can give 
them twice as much, but I bibeiak to ask myself before the day was 
over: “What is this thing?” 

Because, they soon departed from building classrooms, and provid- 
ing the kind of education that will include the sciences and languages 
and things like that that our boys and girls need to know, and it be- 
came old home week for more money for school teachers and school 
superintendents, a well-organized pressure group, better organized 
than our farmers, I am sorry to say 

Now, in Massachusetts, we are also looking at the salary rates. We 
are trying to teal teachers from the rest of you, by providing better 
salaries, and we are doing that. We have our people t taxed on real 
estate which nievidie most of the schools in Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Battery. At this point the State is not making a direct appropri- 
ation for school construction but you are distributing your State aid 
on a per pupil basis, I take it ? 

Mr. Pickerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now you are on twothings. We are distributing on a 
per pupil basis the State aid to education. We are doing an entirely 
different thing on the building of schools. That is in the “hands of the 
school building commission. 

Now, when the School Building Assistance Act expires on June 30, 
1949, it is estimated that about $25 million in school construction in 
Massachusetts will have been approved and built. 

I think that probably this committee has heard so many pros and 
cons about this matter that I would be perfectly willing to rest at this 
point. 

You have the figures, and I would be glad to answer any questions 
you would like to ask. 

Mr. Batter. The Chair was just at the point of announcing that the 
committee will recess until 1:45. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, will the witness return ¢ 

Mr. Battery. We have another witness to be heard. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysEen. Are we going to conclude with this witness 
now?’ Does he have tocome back ? 

Mr. Battery. If he cares to come back, he may do so. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. It would only take me 2 minutes with ques- 
tions now. 

Mr. Picxerr. I am perfectly willing to do what the committee 
wishes. 

Mr. Bartey. You m: Ly inquire, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwiyn. Mr. Pickett, you have not seen this Circular 490, put 
out by the United States Office of Education ? 

Mr. Picxerr. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it shows here that Massachusetts is short 1,240 

classrooms in October 1956; that it has obsolescence of 1,000, and you 
are building 1,420 classrooms during this school year. 

The thing that I am especially interested in is are you continuing at 
arate of building or i issuing bonds and providing State aid to meet this. 
I believe you said that you do not provide State aid for construction ? 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes, we do. I have been trying to make that point. I 
am reading from page 68 of this document, the report of the Legislative 
Council: 

The State’s share of the $440 million in outstanding school debt by 1960 would be 
about $220 million. In addition, it would have to pay about $88 of the $176 
million in interest charges. 

Mr. Batter. But you have not actually voted those bonds and set up 
that money? You do not have a program? That is just something 
that you are envisioning right now, in case you can vote a 3 percent 
sales tax ? 

Mr. Picxerr. No; we have the program, sir, on the State level, and 
it applies to the local level just as fast as the applications come in 
from the local people. 

Mr. Batter. How does the State raise the level for a program of 
that kind? 
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Mr. Pickert. Practically all of this is raised by income tax, with a 
certain amount of it on certain hidden sales taxes, like cigars, beer, 
wines, things of that sort. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. This is not legislation which has been en- 
acted, as I understand ? 

Mr. Pickerr. This is legislation which was enacted back 10 years 
ago and for which there is a capital outlay program year after year. 
It isthere. Itisavailable. It may be spent. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is $22 million, all available up to the year 1960; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Pickxetr. That is what this legislative document states, sir. 
In terms of annual payment the State would be faced with the peak 
appropriation of about $15.5 million for school-building assistance. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where does that leave you in your school-building pro- 
gram? The State legislature made a survey and you have a picture 
of what you need. Are you meeting those needs? 

Mr. Pickett. Wehavethesurvey. We have the picture of the need. 
We have the money available. I might be questioned a little on 
that—we have to find the money each year in our legislature. 

Mr. Gwinn. You havea law that covers it ? 

Mr. Pickett. We have a law which we have to meet. 

Mr. Gwinn. That law allows you to spend that and you are spend- 
ing it? 

Mr. Pickett. We are spending it, subject to the applications of the 
cities and towns. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is just as available in Massachusetts as Federal funds 
would be available if they appropriated Federal funds? Is that 
what you want us to understand ¢ 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is just as available now as any Federal funds? 

Mr. Pickert. Of course there is a difference, as I understand from 
what Mr. Frelinghuysen said. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us not go into the difference. 

Mr. Picxerr. It is available money but, of course, a city and town 
must apply for it. 

Mr. Gwinn. They must apply for it. 

Mr. Pickxerr. And they must appropriate a part of it. 

Mr. Battery. There is nothing in the law to force them to use all of it 
for construction of classrooms, is there? They use it for other things 
in the municipality ¢ 

Mr. Picxerr. This part of it must be used for the construction of 
classrooms, but, in our experience, and the report shows that, it does 
relieve the taxpayers of the city or town of that much burden so that 
they may go on spending the same as they always do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, according to your survey by the State legislature 
commission, are you meeting the recommendations for schoolrooms in 
Massachusetts as recommended by the commission ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. As I understand, Mr. Pickett, you said you 
were not arguing with the basic figure that there was some unmet 
need ¢ 

Mr. Picxert. No, I am not. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. That is not an answer to the question. 

Mr. Gwinn. The question I asked is: Are you meeting the need 
as you go along? 

88025—57—pt. 3——11 
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Mr. Pickerr. In full. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you in a program of meeting the need? 

Mr. Pickerr. We are in a program of meeting it. I don’t mean 
something what we would like to do but something that is basically in 
thelaw. Wecandoit. We will do it. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the money is provided ¢ 

Mr. Picxerr. And no child in the under-college age is without a 
place to go to school. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you need Federal funds to meet those needs that 
are not being met by the State and local communities 4 

Mr. Pickett. Why, no, sir. I expect if they are going to be taken, 
we will take them, but we are doing all right as it is now. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not need Federal funds in Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Pickerr. No. 

Mr. Gwinn. Not even for the so-called needy districts? 

Mr. Picxerr. With one exception. We have, for example, the city 
of Ayer where there is a great military establishment. 

Mr. Gwinn. That gets into compacted areas. 

Mr. Picxert. All right. With the exception of that, where they 
receive about 15 percent of their school fund from Federal aid, and 
we do not need this new Federal aid for Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Batter. I can understand that the gentleman from New York 
would want to end on that phase, but I have to recognize the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all for me. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the gentlemen 
of the committee have been interested in the testimony of Mr. Pickett. 
I understand that he is a representative of the Farm Bureau here to 
oppose all aid to schools, except the compacted-area aid, which he can 
rationalize on a different basis. 

What interests me is the fact that you have explored the advanced 
form of State aid which you have in Massachusetts. You told us 
something about the problems which you have met. It seems to me 
that you could be arguing, if you were not bound by your association 
with the Farm Bureau, that a progressive, aggressive State program 
such as you have could, with advantage, be used in other States, and 
that a Federal program of assistance might encourage just such a for- 
ward-looking effort as you are making. In other words, the very 
pitfalls that you pointed out in a distribution of State aid face us in 
coming up with a reasonable program of Federal aid. One of the 
purposes—and I suppose you would agree that it is a reasonable one— 
of this Federal legislation is * encourage communities and States 
to develop their own capacity. I do not suppose you are against that 
basic approach. If we could make it easier for other States to do the 
job, there would be less pressure, perhaps, on the taxpayers in your 
State to contribute to a job that is not being done elsewhere. 

Mr. Pickerr. You said you supposed I was bound by my organiza- 
tion. I am bound by my organization to report to you their opposi- 
tion to this. 

I will now tell you that, if I were not bound by my organization, I 
would say to you that I am appalled to meet the atmosphere that I 
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appear to meet in this room in favor of getting Government into more 
and more business. 

Mr. Freitrncuvysen. I do not want to prolong this testimony, but 
the program is not to get the Government into more and more business, 
the education business or otherwise. It is to definitely underline the 
basic responsibility at the local level and, where the local level is not 
adequate to build enough schools, to encourage the States to do more; 
in other words, to make it easier to get the job done away from Wash- 
ington, not to have Washington take over the job in any sense, so that I 
think it is a misapprehension in part as to the nature of the Federal 
program. It has similarities with the State program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman let the witness answer / 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I think I have the floor: Yet the State pres- 
ently, as you say in your own case of Massachusetts, is exercising a 
responsibility which does not mean that there is no local responsibility 
of its schools. The control is a reasonable kind of control. 

In other words, a Federal program that would require a mandatory 
matching would prevent a diversion of funds such as you say may 
occur at the local level when State funds are made available; would it 
not ¢ 

In other words, is not our question one of providing the right kind 
of a Federal program, not one that is going to result in a dimunition 
of effort at the local and State level, but require, as a prerequisite to 
getting the Federal money, that they make as much effort as they did 
before—or perhaps more ¢ 

If we could get, on a theoretical basis, a program that would en- 
courage that kind of effort, would you, speaking as an individual now, 
I assume, because your association is opposed to the principle, and | 
suppose you could not speak for it and be in favor of it, favor that? 

Mr. Picxerr. I think I am quite willing to speak as an individual, 
and as a Republican of a great many years standing who believes in 
the basic principle of getting the Government out of all business that 
it is possible to get. it out of 

Mr. Batrry. Including the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Pickerr. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Batter. Including the grants to the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Pickerr. Where does the Government give the Farm Bureau 
something ¢ 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. I think the chairman means the individual 
farmer, the grants to the farm program. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes; our farmers in New England would be delighted 
if that could be done, really delighted. 

Mr. Batrey. But you follow the instructions of the national organ- 
ization 4 

Mr. Pickerr. No. We are incorporated in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Batrey. ‘The chair will have to conclude the committee meeting 
at this time. 

Mr. Picketrr. Would vou like me to come back ? 

Mr. Batmzy. We will reconvene at 1:45 o’clock. If you are here 
and anvone cares to ask you any questions, they may do so. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 1:45 p. m. of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 1:45 p. m., upon the expiration 
of the recess. ) 


STATEMENT OF CARLETON I. PICKETT—Resumed 


Mr. Battey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, do you have any additional questions to ask 
the ge ntleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Pickett, before the brief recess we were 
discussing the question of a vigorous State program and the possibil- 
ity of a Federal program. 

I would like to ask you just to clarify what your position is, whether 
you feel that a vigorous State program, such as you have in Massa 
chusetts, has been helpful, or harmful, to the local educational control 
and responsibility for its schools. 

Mr. Picxerr. I don’t think there is any question, sir, that up to this 
present point it has been decidedly helpful. 

Mr. FretiIncHUYSEN. Well, it is conceivable if we can set up a sen- 
sible kind of Federal] program that the same kind of help might be 
extended from the Federal level down to the State and local com- 
munity, is it not ? 

Mr. Picxetr. That is a point of view. Some will conceive it that 
way. My group cannot conceive of such a program in view of its 
e xperience with other programs set up on an emergency basis. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Such as what? Have they been disadvan- 
tageous ? 

Mr. Proxerr. They have gradually brought in control. 

I do not think I could be too specific, sir, but just last Thursday 
I was testifying before public health in my own State. They made 
it plain to us that on pollution matters we were interested in there 
wasn’t very much we could do to change things because we had an 
agreement with the Federal Government, we were getting Federal 
aid, and under that aid there were certain things we had to do. 

That is a matter, of course, in every program. 

Mr. Frec_incuuysEn. Well, that is not a disadvantage to the pro- 
gram. 

As you pointed out Public Law 874 serves a useful purpose even 
though they involve certain controls in order for the school district 
to qualify for funds. 

I think we are not arguing for the desirability of such controls. 
Those are an asset. ‘The desir: ability of the program is another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Picxerr. It disturbs me very deeply, and I think it must you, 
to have to bring the Federal Government into more and more pro- 
grams, and of necessity to protect the taxpayers you have to get more 
and more control. 

That control is not always good. 

Now, when Congress or a legislature originally enacts a program it 
is intended to be good. You do the best job you know how. But you 
realize when you do it that you have to depend a great deal upon 
administration. 
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I have never seen a law that did not somewhere in it say “and the 
Secretary”, or “the Bureau” or “the Commission” affected “shall make 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out this Act.” 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You are not suggesting these are arguments 
against the Federal program ¢ 

“Mr. Prcxerr. Yes. 

Mr. FRetincuuysen. Because the farm program basically has the 
same kind of control and yet you are not arguing against some kind 
of Federal program to help the farmer. You are not arguing against 
some kind of Federal program to help impacted areas. 

You have a feeling once we begin, our taxing power will be so great 
that they will be bypassing responsibili ity. 

In other words, you are worry ing about local responsibility continu- 
ing and the Federal Government injecting itself, even in a modest way ; 
is that not the case / 

Mr. Pickerr. No, that is not my basic argument. 

As I told you when I started my basic argument is that we are doing 
the job, we are geared to do it, we can do it, why not let us do it? 

Myr. FRELINGHU YSEN. W ell. j in answer to the question, I think we 
are not only not going to stop you from doing it, we are going to en- 
courage you to do just what you are doing. 

It is certainly not a program of prevention. It is a program of 
acceleration, of self-help. 

Mr. Picxerr. And somewhere down the line in the administration 
of this program we must necessarily be told what the standards are 
and what we are going to doit with. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. But you have already indicated in a State 
program it is necessary to make it an effective State program. 

If I understand you correctly, you should be arguing against a State 
program because it does interfere with, in some way, the local respon- 
sibility for what happens to an individual school. 

Yet the same thing applies here. There will be perhaps some 
changes made as a result of the program in existence, but it does not 
result in any fundamental transfer of responsibility away any more 
than the existence of a very active State program in your own State 
has meant any basic, important lessening of responsibility at the local 
level ? 

Mr. Pickerr. It has begun to, as I tried to point out this morning, 
and we are finding that we do have to put controls on. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Yes, but those are the bugs in the program. 
As I understand. you said there is a relaxation of effort in some cases, 

Mr. Picxerr. That is right. 

Mr. Frevinanvuysen. If you had a mandatory matching provision 
such as we may put in this Federal program, that would reduce any 
feeling that the State could afford to look the other way and not worry 
about where the Federal money is going. 

The same thing would be true, it seems to me, in a State program. 
If there are certain things that result in a slackening off of effort, you 
can tighten them up, but do not throw the program out. 

For the same reason, I should say, do not throw the Federal pro- 
gram out, but make it as much like the Massachusetts program as we 
can, or improve what has basically proved to be a useful creature in 
your State. 
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Mr. Pickert. We are getting to the point now that we must tighten 
up so far as to decide whether we are going to allow cities and towns 
and our programs to build the kind of schools that they are now 
building, to continue the kind of courses in education that necessitate 
these large expenditures for that particular kind of education. 

When we get to that point, I feel sure that our farm population is 
going to be disturbed about it and attempt to get the program back 
into their own hands. 

Mr. Fretineiuysen. Well, to follow your logic I should think at 
that point you would have reached such a state of disturbance that 
you would oppose a State program. Why not kill the State program 
if you want to insure local responsibility and avoidance of spending 
for luxuries, or whatever it is that you are worried about, because 
State aid is available. 

The same argument would apply, kill the State program if it is 
changing the pattern of things. 

Your argument is that we should not begin the Federal program 
because of those very same fears, is it not / 

Mr. Picker. That is correct. 1 think probably that a State pro- 
gram and a Federal program have this difference : 

The State program is much more responsive to the wishes of the 
people who can get at it more easily than a Federal program. 

A Federal Government program sometimes, it seems to me, in all 
humility, is not to even be responsive to the Congress sometimes. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. It is for that reason I think we have to look 
very carefully before we enact legislation, but I do not think it follows 
that we do not enact legislation because of the difliculty of setting up 
a reasonable program. 

I have no desire to continue the testimony, as I am sure, all of us 
have been very much interested in your presentation here today. 

Mr. Pickert. If there are no further questions, I would like to ex- 
press to the chairman and to the committee my very great appreciation 
for the opportunity to come down here. I have not tried to be ob- 
structive. I have tried to present the facts and the figures as we have 
been able to get them, and I thank you very much. 

Mr. Bamzy. Thank you, Mr. Pickett. 

The committee will now hear from the representative of the Connect- 
icut Public Expenditures Council, Inc., of Connecticut. 

You may come forward and identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF CARTER W. ATKINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CON- 
NECTICUT PUBLIC EXPENDITURES COUNCIL, INC., HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


Mr. Arxrns. Mr. Chairman, I am Carter W. Atkins, executive direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Public Expenditures Council, with offices in 
Hartford, Conn. 

I reside in the town of Simsbury, Conn. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my purpose in 
this statement to present to you an accurate account of Connecticut’s 
public school building needs, the extent to which we have been, and are, 
building to meet those needs, and the extent to which the planned 
building programs will meet and overcome those needs in the next 
several years. Thestory is briefly told. 
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Four years ago in September 1953, Connecticut schools began the 
academic year with a deficit of 1,883 classrooms. In the succeeding 
3 years to September 1956, the growth in school population called for 
an additional 2,217 classrooms. 

The building programs in those same 3 years increased the number 
of classrooms in use by 2,298, and thus reduced the 1953 deficit by 81 
classrooms. 

The present schoo] year started in September 1956 with a deficit of 
1,802 classrooms. Our building program is putting into use this 
school year an additional 2,088 classrooms, which exceeds the current 
deficit. 

The current growth pattern calls for an additional 858 classrooms 
when the schools open in September 1957, but the deficit at that time 
will be only 572 classrooms. 

During the school year starting September 1957, which will absorb 
both the deficit and growth needs and produce a surplus of 40 class- 
rooms as of September 1958. 

During the school year starting September 1958, an additional 1,323 
classrooms will be put in use, thus producing a surplus of 547 class- 
rooms for the school year starting September 1959. 

The building program will continue to produce a surplus of class- 
rooms at 521 for 1960. 

Enrollment and classroom statistics for the years discussed are 
shown in the following table. The data from which these computa- 
tions are made are the files and records of the State department of 
education. ‘These have been examined by our staff. After discus- 
sion with officials of the department, we are in agreement on the 
results. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


o— ———EE — 


| Number Number | Deficit (—) or 
School year starting | Enrollment classrooms classrooms | surplus (+) 

| in use needed | 

= : a - —_—_——_—______ 
Actual 

September 1953. - eke 341, 630 11, 311 | 13, 194 | —1, 883 
september 1954 361, 786 | 12,176 14, 099 —1, 923 
September 1955. —. 380, 011 | 12, 992 | 14, 777 —1, 785 
September 1956 398, 880 | 3, 609 15, 411 | —1, 802 


— -—- | 


Estimated 





September 1957_ -. 421, 137 15, 697 16, 269 —572 
September 1958 - _- ‘ 441, 787 | 17, 134 | 17, 094 | +40 
September 1959 462, 207 18, 457 17, 910 | +547 
September 1960 _. ; 480, 911 | 19, 187 | 18, 666 +521 


Mr. Arxrns. Now, Mr. Chairman, this table which follows in my 
prepared text I should like to comment on briefly in relation to the 
statistics entitled “State School Systems” as issued by the United 
States Department of Education. 

You will note in the table in my prepared material that the class- 
room deficit, or surplus, which I have been referring to in the previous 
text, comes down to September 1956 with a classroom deficit of 1,082. 

The statistics prepared by the United States Department of Edu- 
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cation showed that as of the fall of 1956 there would be needed 2,100 
classrooms to take care of the needs as of September at that time. 

The figures differ slightly from ours. It is slightly higher than our 
figures because we are in the latter half of the school year and we have 
the figures to present to you rather than estimates. 

Mr. Frevrncuuysen. I do not have the Health, Education, and 
Welfare table to which you are referring. Is the 2,100 a figure which 
combines obsolete classrooms as well as excess enrollment ? 

Mr. Arxrns. No, sir; the total number including 500 obsolete class- 
rooms is 2,600. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. What did they project as the expected class- 
room oonstenction for the school year 1956-57 ? 

Mr. Arxins. 2,102 on the table. We are actually putting into use 
this year 2,088, just a few less than that number. 

There were a few rooms that will not be completed for use in this 
year, but will be available for next September. 

Mr. Ketter. How many of those classrooms, that you are putting 
in, that your are using, would be termed obsolete or old / 

Mr. Arxrns. If I understood your question, sir, the ones we are 
putting into use are all new construction. 

Mr. Keniry. All new? 

Mr. Atkins. Yes, sir. We have very little in the way of remodeling 
of classrooms to add into this schedule. It is practically all new con- 
struction. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But the figure that HEW uses of 500 obsolete 
is not one with which you are arguing today; is that right? 

Mr. Arxtns. Well, I am not arguing with that point today. We 
would not accept 500 as being a valid figure as of today. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Then you are arguing with them? 

Mr. Arxrns. Well, I was not making a point about that. You see, 
the difficulty is, when you come to term a classroom obsolete, on the 
basis on which you term it obsolete, we have schools in old communi- 
ties such as Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, where the school 
grounds are inadequate or some other facilities surrounding the school 
building are inadequate. 

We still have classrooms that are of ade quate size and perfectly use- 
ful to the educational process, but some features of the school plant 
are Inadequate. 

Now, to term all of those inadequate as of the moment is rather 
difficult because we cannot get even the school people to agree on the 
precise point at which inadequ: wey occurs. 

So it is always repare and it is a very flexible figure. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I do not think any of us argue that this may 
be an estimate only, but is your argument that the State educational 
agencies supplied inaccurate figures to the department ? 

“Mr, Arxrys. No, they prepared the best estimates they had at the 
time these were submitted to the department. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We are both agreeing that because it is hard 
to define exactly what an obsolete classroom is, there may be a differ- 
ence in the exact number ? 

Mr. Atkins. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. You are not basically arguing with the num- 


ber, except to bring it up to date, of classrooms needed or the number 


to be built or really basically with the number of obsolete ? 
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Mr. Arxrns. No, these estimates are very good estimates. We know 
they are because we work with the State ‘department of education in 
studying the needs of the community and we check these estimates 
as well as they do. 

Our point of difference would be on the figure of 500 obsolete class- 
rooms, because there we differ at which point we declare a classroom 
obsolete and for what reason. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you think in that figure of 500 they in- 
cluded rooms which you would consider not obsolete ? 

Mr. Arxrns. I think our towns will continue to use them for time 
to come. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. In many States they are being used but that 
does not mean they are not obsolete. 

Mr. Atkins. To indicate that that is depriving the school plant of 
room in which to teach children is my point. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Whois arguing that ? 

Mr. Arxins. Well, I am not. 

For example, the city of New Haven just recently sold some of its 
school buildings to Yale University who is going to continue to use 
them. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Because they are obsolete does not mean they 
cannot be used, but they may provide in various ways inadequate facili- 
ties for today’s children. 

Mr. Kextry. In the obsolete buildings are the pupils in the class- 
room safeguarded in the way of sanitation and safety standards? 

Mr. Arxrns. I have not yet found a school in Connecticut that does 
not have reasonable sanitary and safety standards. They are not 
sufficiently bad. If they were, they would be abandoned, 1 am sure, 
in any town in my State. 

We are not using bad classrooms anywhere. We do know that many 
of them will need to be replaced. And we are preparing to replace 
them. 

As a matter of fact, this program does call for the replacement of 
some schools. For example, the superhighway construction program 
in the city of Hartford, which is now being approved, will cause the 
removal of Hartford’s famous old high school which is still in 
use. It will be torn down completely and a new high school will be 
built. 

That will remove one complete high school unit which under the 
classification heretofore used by the United States Department of 
Education would be an obsolete plant. 

That will be removed in the next 2 years and be replaced with a 
complete new high school on a different location. 

Mr. Baitry. Are you going to object to using the Federal highway 
money to replace that school - 

Mr. Arxins. No, sir: we are not objecting to Federal aid for high- 
ways. 

Mr. Battry. Do you not imagine that if they are going to take the 
site of your high school that they are going to do tremendous damage 
to your school program ? 

Mr. Arxrxs. This matter has been fought out for a long time be- 
tween our school people, school officials, the State highway depart- 
ment, the Governor, and the general assembly. 
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The decision rests on the State and not on the Federal Government 
in this case. There will be Federal aid money on that particular 
highway as a part of the State system. 

Mr. Batrry. I assume it is an interstate highway you are talking 
about and 90: percent of the cost will be ch: irged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Arxrns. I am not sure this will be an interstate highway. It is 
a new location. It will be part of a State primary system which I 
think will be a 50-50 matching basis rather than 90-10. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Arkins. My effort here, gentlemen, is to point out that we 
have a definite and specific school building program planned, most 
of it from the beginning stages all the way up to the contractual 
stage, for the next 4 years. 

And so that the figures I give you here in this table from September 
1957 to September 1960 are as accurate as they can be made today and 
they are not guesses as to what might be done by the towns. They 
are the figures compiled from plans which are starting to build schools 
on a definite schedule. 

Just after this statement was prepared I received a newspaper clip- 
ping from one of our towns, the town of Watertown, which was not 
included in these statistics, announcing its plan to build a 3/-room 
high school in the town of Waterbury at a cost of $2 million. 

So these plans and programs are flexible. They are fluid all the 
time. We are adding to them almost every week in Connecticut. 

So it seems quite clear that we shall have a surplus of classrooms 
within another year and although our growth pattern for the next 
5 to 7 vears will call for something in the neighborhood of 900 class- 
rooms, per year, new classrooms to take care of the growth, our plans 
are so geared up that, we will spend the necessary 40 to 50 million dol- 
lars a year to build these classrooms to keep up with the growth needs. 

Connecticut is not, therefore, dragging its feet. It is keeping up 
with its program. 

Mr. Frecinceuysen. I do not understand why in this project of 
need and construction that you plan to do in the next 4 or 5 years you 
outstrip your planned needs by as many as 547 classrooms for the 
school year starting 1959 and the 421 for the school year starting 1960. 

Mr. Arkrns. For the simple reason, sir, in some of our ol ler com- 
munities the school population is growing away from the schools in 
their present location. We will experience vacant rooms, sir. 

As a matter of fact, we have vacant rooms now in some schools. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Then this plus factor disregards obsolescence 
of classrooms altogether 

Mr. Arxins. No. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Obsolete classrooms that are not going to be 
used. That should show obsolete classrooms that are not going to be 
used 7 

Mr. Arxins. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. What better test than an obsolete classroom 
than one that is not needed any more / 

Mr. Arxins. My interpretation of obsolescence as used here was 
that the classroom was unsuited for use because of its physical charac- 
teristics and not because it did not have enough pupils to fill it. 
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Mr. Frev_incuuysen. But the geographical location of the school 
is a very definite physical characteristic. If the geographical location 
of the school is in a place where it is not needed those are obsolescent 
classrooms if I ever heard of any. 

You seem to be disregarding that factor that there may be a sur- 
plus because some older communities are not going to need as many 
classrooms as they are needing today. If they are not going to need 
them they surely are obsolete. 

Mr. Arxins. That causes a surplus of classrooms. They are not un- 
fit for use. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. But they are obsolete. 

I am saying that you are not taking those into account when you 
figure out ‘there willbe a surplus of five hundred-odd classrooms in 3 
years’ time. 

Mr. Arxrns. Well, we are not putting them in the obsolete class. We 
are still classifying them as unused classrooms. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you have any figures as to how many you 
will expect to have to about balance the surplusage that seems to be 
indicated ¢ 

Mr. Arxrins. I don’t have them here, but I can supply them to the 
committee. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. That will give an indication of how we arrive 
at asubstantial surplus. 

It seems to me it is an unnecessary expense to go through, if you do 
not need them, to build them. 

Mr. Arkins. You must remember this when you think of these 
statistics: this is one of the difficulties in using the United States De- 
partment of Education sheets. The figures that I am giving you have 
reference to the number of classrooms available at the beginning of 
the school year. 

Now, in many of our communities our schoo] population increases 
during the school year. The second semester may have shown an in- 
dicated growth when more children come on. Often times this num- 
ber of classrooms may be substantially put into use before the school 
vear ends. 

So we are not just building up a surplus that stands idle. It is the 
number of classrooms built and ready to meet the growth needs when 
it occurs, 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. I thought you indicated that the growth needs 
would be substantially under the actual capacity that vou would have. 
If you are not taking into account the growth of your State, you 
certainly are seriously underestimating whether you are meeting your 
needs or not. 

Mr. Arkins. I stated a few minutes ago that the growth needs would 
call for the construction of about 900 classrooms per vear on the 
average for the next several years. 

So that our building program is geared to that number of additional 
classrooms needed. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. And even though it is geared to that you still 
have a surplus. 

I am wondering why you have the ee 

Mr. Arkins. Because we are trying to anticipate. If we build : 
school in a growing community where there is no school and aie 
we have 150 children of school age in that school area, knowing that a 
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year from now we may have another 50 to 100 children coming into that 
same area, when we build a new school we certainly are not going to 
build it for yesterday; we are going to build it to meet our growth i In 
the next 2 years. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I assure you that New Jersey has these same 
kinds of problems. I am just trying to find out what you are including 
in your estimates of needs. 

Are you including what I would call obsolescence. The fact that a 
school is no longer situated geographically in an area that needs space 
to my mind w ould tend to make it at least obsolescent, even though 
it counts as a classroom, if it is not being used and you would prefer ‘to 
spend money on building one somewhere else. 

I am not saying that that is a wasteful use of the t: \xpayers’ money. 
T am just trying to account for the number of classrooms which you are 
saying you are going to be in excess in as short a period as 3 years’ 
time. 

Mr. Arxrns. There will always be communities so far as actual 
needs on the first day of the school year is concerned who may not 
have all the classrooms they need; whereas other communities may 
have an excess of classrooms. 

We cannot determine at this moment too far ahead on the growth 
of some of our towns and we know full well that some of them are going 
to find the growth pattern perhaps exceeding their building programs. 

But in general I am trying to show you here that taken as a w hole, 
Connecticut is planning to meet the total required number of class- 
rooms and if we have a surplus it will be in the area of classrooms 
that are not actually needed to be put in use in September when 
the school season starts. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Thank you. 

1 see the basic point. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Arxrns. Connecticut has 176 school districts. All but 7 of 
these are coterminous with town boundaries, 6 are regional districts 
extending over 2 or more towns, and 2 are within a single town. All 
but 3 of the 176 school districts have completed school- building proj- 
ects or have definite plans for such projects. Those three are in 
areas of slow growth. 

Thus, Connecticut has been and is now taking care of its school- 


building needs without Federal aid. There is not the slightest doubt 


that it can and will continue to do so. 

We in the Connecticut Public Expenditure Council have consistently 
supported sound and equitable State aid for our schools. Our research 
in this field has been extensive for several years. We are familiar with 
the education needs in our State from the elementary through the col- 
lege level. We provide an extensive consulting service to the towns 
and are, therefore, familiar with their ability to finance their munici- 
pal and school needs. 

We assisted in drafting the present school building aid law which 
was passed in 1949. 

Mr. Battry. Suppose you tell the committee about that. 

Mr. Arxtns. The school building aid law ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 
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Mr. Arkrins. Our law in connecticut provides that the State will take 
up its pro rata share, computed on a formula, on the outstanding school 
bonds as they mature each year. 

The law provides that the municipality or school district shall issue 
the bonds and the State takes a certain proportion of the maturities of 
those bonds as they mature over the life of the bonds. 

We issue generally 20-year serial bonds for our school bonds for our 
school debt. We have in the present session of the General Assembly 
some bills to increase the state aid program to the schools for school 
buildings. 

We also have proposals to increase the general aid for operation and 
construction purposes. 

The Governor has put in his budget an increased State aid for oper- 
ating purposes of $21 per pupil, flat across the board for all pupils in 
the State. 

A bill has been introduced by one of the Republican members of the 
general assembly to increase that State aid by $45 per pupil. 

That is aside from the school building program. 

I testified at the hearing just a few days ago, a joint hearing of the 
House and Senate, on the school building legislation. I was asked by 
the committee with regard to the possibility of making an increase in 
the school building aid law to which we agreed and also on the question 
of whether that law might be made retroactive back to 1949 so that all 
towns then might be treated on an equal basis. So that is being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Bartry. What is your present contribution for construction ? 

Mr. Arxtns. It is between 20 and 25 percent depending upon the 
type of school and the formula. As a general thing, the State aid is 
based upon $250 per pupil capacity of the school for elementary and 
$450 per pupil capacity of high schools. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. I wonder if you would describe again a little 
more about the basic justification for the State construction assistance ? 
Is not that the kind of intervention in what the community should be 
doing themselves, or is it because certain communities do not have the 
capacity to build their own schools, or is it to see that the schools are 
built more equitably than they would without State aid? 

Mr. Arxrns. Well, you are asking several questions in one, sir. 

Connecticut has a rather simple, but limited tax basis for the towns. 
Bear in mind that the local school expenditures are in the town tax levy 
on real estate, real, and personal property. There is very little tax 
revenue to the towns in Connecticut other than real and personal 
property. 

So that when the State removed the State property tax a year ago 
there was then the feeling that having removed that tax the towns 
might benefit thereby by increasing their town rates a little bit. 

Well, they have, but the general level of cost to the municipalities 
for municipal operations has grown faster in the minds of many peo- 
ple than has the ability of the property tax to carry the ball. 

So the demand has been on the State to increase its aid to the towns 
somewhat and I think that is primarily the reason for the State step- 
ping into the picture to a greater extent in its aid to the towns all 
the time. 
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If they did not do that, they would have to broaden the tax base for 
the towns. 

The feeling is that it is better for the State to give State aid to the 
towns in the form of grants than to broaden the tax base. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. The State aid is made available whether or 
not the community has taxed itself to capacity, limited as it may be 
in the type of tax it can levy. 

Mr. Atkins. Yes; so far as school building is concerned, all they 
need to do is ask for the aid. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. Has there been any transfer of responsibility 
for the educational system away from the local community because of 
the vigorous program of the State ? 

Mr. Arkrns. No; our communities don’t permit it to happen. 

Mr. Freinguoysen. How can they prevent it if money means con- 
trol as we hear so much in the Federal program ‘ 

Mr. Arxins. Let me give you this: Some 3 or 4 sessions of the gen- 
eral assembly ago, or it may be just a little longer than that, a law was 
passed providing that the State department of education would have 
a substantial amount of supervision over the kind and character of the 
school buildings to be built by the town. 

In other words, they could specify certain things that must go into 
the school, into the buildings, and it caused so much storm of protest 
on the part of the local school boards that the general assembly prompt- 
ly repealed the provision. 

Today the State department of education merely advises with regard 
to school-building problems, but does not have either the supervision 
over the construction of the school building or the approval of the 
plans for the school building. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. Money is distributed basically on the number 
of schoolchildren in the particular community / 

Mr. Atkins. That is right. It is purely a financial-aid program, and 
the towns are responsible for the remainder of the problem. 

Mr. Frevincuouysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Bamery. Have you concluded your formal statement / 

Mr. Arkins. I believe I did complete all of the prepared text. 

I merely want tad to that, sir, if 1 may—I think we have cov- 
ered most of the \¥: [ am sure that this session of our general 
assembly which has already held hearings on the school bills will con- 
sider favorably some increase in the State aid. We accept that as a 
reasonable thing in our State because we find that if our local towns- 
people, school boards, and others, do not like a particular order of 
the State agency, they find it relatively easy to obtain a hearing in 
the general assembly with regard to such matters and can easily 
bring about a change if it is not Suited to the will of the communities. 

That means that whatever controls go with State aid in our State 
are geared to the acceptance of the communities themselves. 

We work very analy together as between the towns and the State 
legislative bodies in the general assembly. 

Mr. Bary. The administration bill pending before the committee 
provides that after the first year of its operation the Federal Govern- 
ment will match the State on an appropriation basis. If the Federal 
money was made available, on the passage by the Connecticut Legis- 
lature of approval of an equal amount of money, would it come down 
directly to your school boards and to you w ithout any controls ? 
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Mr. Arkins. If given to the State on that basis without Federal 
control or regulations, it would come 

Mr. Battery. The Federal Government has no intention except to 
tell the State of Connecticut, “You come up here with your plan. You 
come up with a plan right now telling us what schools you propose to 
use. All we are interested in is seeing that it is used for the purpose 
for which it is being made available.” 

Now, there are no controls connected with that. You people will 
get it from your State department just like you are getting your pres- 
ent money. 

Mr. Arxins. I wish I could feel that that sort of legislation would 
not be changed in the wrong direction over the years. I fear very 
much that government when removed from the people as far as 
Washington, with respect to what we have been regarding over the 
years as a purely local matter, has some rather serious implications. 

Mr. Battey. It is not an attempt to move it to Washington. We 
are attempting to give you back some of the Federal tax money you 
are paying for the purpose of doing some things you have not been 
doing because you claim the Federal Government is taking it. 

Weare just going to send it back to you. 

Mr. Arkuys. I submit, sir, we pay $2.10 approximately toward every 
Federal aid program for each dollar we are getting back and you are 
not handing us anything. We are paying twice as much to any Federal 
aid program on the average as we receive back in aid. 

This is not doing us any y good. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. Speaking on that question of distribution, 
how much you get back depends, of course, on the formula you use. 
It is hard to generalize whether Connecticut loses 2 or whether it 
loses 6 until we know what the formula of distribution is. 

Let us assume we have a Federal bill up for consideration, which is 
sitting here before this committee. As a representative from Con- 
necticut, would you like to see the Federal money made available 
where it is needed most ¢ 

I admit the definition “where it is needed most” causes problems. 
But would you rather see it aimed at the areas with the lowest per 
capita income rather than made on the basis of the school aid popula- 
tion alone ¢ 

You realize, of course, that your state would get less under a for- 
mula that took mto account the capital income than if you just con- 
sidered the school age population. 

Which do you thing is the most intelligent use of the Connecticut 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. Arxins. Generally speaking we would prefer to see the Fed- 
eral Government aid those communities which are unable to finance 
their own needs and not provide for a general aid to those who ean 
finance their own needs. 

Let us give them the money. I realize the political implications of 
that. I know it is not a palatable kind of legislation. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. Again you could be making a constructive 
contribution to our thoughts on this subject. As I understand it, you 
sav Connecticut does need the money ¢ 

Mr. Arkins. Right. 

Mr. Fretincnu — I do not know yet, because you have been very 
careful not to say it, whether you are automatically opposed to a 
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Federal program of this sort, or you want one which is aimed only at 
the areas that do need it. 

Mr. Arxins. I make our position very clear, sir. I can assure you 
that we are opposed to this kind of Federal aid program both for 
school buildings and for schoo] construction. 

Mr. FReLIncHUYsEN. School construction and school buildings——- 

Mr. Arxrns. Two separate things. 

Mr. Freiincituysen. They are the same things as far as I know. 
Is there any difference? I mean for operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Arkins. Well, they are two separate matters. We are only 
considering school buildings at the present moment here. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Are you opposed to the principle of Public 
Laws 815 and 874 which provide for Federal aid both in construction 
and in the operation and maintenance of schools? 

Mr. Arxkins. Yes; we are opposed to the extension of Federal aid 
to schools, no matter for what purpose across the country. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Are you opposed to the present program for 
Federal aid ? 

Mr. Arxrns. You are talking about federally impacted areas ? 

Mr. FrevINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Arxrns. In our State we, I am sure, could have handled those 
matters for our communities. 

Mr. FrevincHouysen. But you feel there is no Federal responsibility 
in the field at all? 

Mr. Arxins. I think there is a certain amount of it; yes. We had 
it in the Groton area, near New London, where the submarine base is 
located. That was a rather critical area for a community that is hav- 
ing local government problems. 

We certainly did not oppose it at the time and we would not oppose 
it now. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Are you willing to assume that there is a 
critical shortage of classrooms in the country? You see our problem 
is national in scope. I would be willing to agree with you that Con- 
necticut is solving its own problems on the basis of the figures you 
have submitted. 

Mr. Arxins. Well, sir, all I can say is this: I have talked to a great 
many people from a great many States across this country who are 
doing research. I have talked to both school people, taxpaying organi- 
zations, and other associations of people who have been looking at 
this problem. I have a great deal of difficulty in finding the kind of 
thing that you picture here as being a classroom shortage that can- 
not be handled by the States and their local communities. 

Sure, there is a classroom shortage of a certain amount, I don’t 
deny that. I don’t know whether it is this amount or not, because I 
have heard many of the reports made to the United States Depart- 
ment of Education are not as accurate as came from our State. 

I am pretty sure our figures as presented by our State department 
of education were pretty accurate. We know they were because we 
work with them. 

Mr. Battery. You are implying there that they would send inac- 
curate figures to the Federal Commissioner of Education? 

Mr. Arxins. I went through a study of phase 1 of the school facili- 
ties survey, and I feel sure many of those figures were highly question- 
able. 
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Now, if they did it, then I would hope they had refined their figures 
and they were not doing it any more, but I don’t know that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You said you corroborated the fact that those 
figures made sense so far as Connecticut is concerned. If you multiply 
that 48 times that makes sense nationwide. 

Mr. Arxrns. But to build your program on the basis of, say, this 
figure as represented here in the department of education report of 
2.800 classrooms needed as of the start of the last school year, how far 
ahead or how much lag should there be as between statistics of that 
kind and your actual construction ? 

We had 2,100 additional classrooms needed in the form of new con- 
struction; we are putting 2,088 of them into use this year. We are 
practice ally even with the demand because we only have a partial lag 
during the school year of insufficient classrooms. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. But that rate of construction is shown in the 
chart. You are not challenging the validity of the figures ? 

Mr. Arxins. No, I am not, but here you say according to this, there 
are 159,000 classrooms needed as of the fall of 1956 as representing 
48 States. 

I say you have 2,600 of those in in there as representing Connecticut. 
That would imply looking over all figures that were short 2,600 class- 
rooms. 

As a matter of fact, those classrooms are going into use, 2,000 of 
them, almost immediately after the start of the school year and are 
part of this 2,600. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you only take a look at the total expected 
to be built during the next school year you would have that figure of 
159,000 set by a substantial figure of 69,000 classrooms expected to be 
built. 

Mr. Arxins. That is right. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So again if we represent the figures for what 
they are and do not forget to include a very major portion of those 
figures, we will come out with what I would think you would agree 
is a serious problem. 

Now, the advisability of the Federal program or the type of Federal 
program is a different story. 

Mr. Arxins. Well, sir, I have the feeling that the economic growth 
in the States across the country is of such significance and importance e 
that we are going to catch up with the problem by and large before 
very long in many parts of the country. It would seem you might 
look at some of these figures and raise the question: Have they been 
dragging their feet on school construction in their States waiting for 
something to happen in the way of Federal aid. 

I cannot accuse any one State of that, but it seems to me some of 
those States could have put forth a greater effort than they have. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. We can get an effort factor in the program so 
we can reward effort or penalize lack of effort, but not necessarily op- 
pose a Federal program hobaiiia there have been different efforts made 
in different States. Because you have been doing a good job you can 
afford to be complacent. Because you stand to lose a considerable 
amount of tax money to support the program, that in itself does not 
remove our responsibility to see if we have an obligation to help 
alleviate a nationwide shortage of classrooms, 
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Mr. Arxins. What would you think of putting the test to the Gov- 
ernment of the States to come in and show that they are unable to meet 
their school-building needs? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again if you would examine the program 
there is a very basic role that the States will have to play in order to 
qualify. That is, they will have to submit a State plan, giving priori- 
ties of needs and it is all spelled out what they have to do. 

Again in order to make them take an interest in coming up with 
a suitable State plan we are going to require I hope some kind of 
matching on their part to make them take an interest, to see that there 
is no bypassing of any responsibility at a lower level before the Federal 
Government gets into the picture at all. 

Mr. Arxins. Well, I am struck by the fact that none of our gov- 
ernors or legislative bodies have been here asking for Federal aid to 
help them relieve their school-building problems. 

Mr. Frevinguuysen. Again, I can understand why a governor 
would be reluctant to come in and spell out that the program would 
be of assistance to him and he cannot do without it. If we did not 
enact a program, as we did not last year, they have no alternative 
but to get along without it, but it still does not mean we have no 
responsibility to try to alleviate a situation like that in my opinion. 

I have no further questions, Mr. ( ae 

Mr. Avxins. That finishes my statement, si 

Mr. Battery. You stated in your testimony “th at you had an overall 

2.600 shortage and you we sre building 2,088, did you say ¢ 

Mr. Arxins. Yes. 

Mr. Batrey. That leaves you practically 500 short of your actual 
needs now. What is your estimated increase in enrollment for 1957? 

Mr. Avrxins. From September 1956 to September 1957 we estimated 
we will increase from 598,880 to 421,157, gest aa 23,000 in- 
crease. 

Mr. Bamey. At 30 pupils per classroom how many classrooms will 
that be? 

Mr. Arxins. Around 700. 

Mr. Battery. Then you are still approximately 500 short on your 
program for this year, plus those that are expected to meet the in- 
creased enrollment and you still will have a shortage for 1957 of twelve 
to fourteen hundred classrooms / 

Mr. Arkins. Yes, but we are going to put into use in that same 
year 1,247 classrooms approximately. I am talking about new class- 
rooms that will be finished and put into new schoolrooms, not class- 
rooms contracted for. We are actually putting 2,088 classrooms into 
use this year and we will put close to 1,500 into use next school year. 

That is why we get over the minus sign into the plus sign by 195s. 

Mr. Battery. You think, then, you will have all of your oo nit 

classrooms eliminated by that time ? 

Mr. Arxrns. No, and perhaps in Connecticut we will have them al- 
ways, some of them, but we are replacing a lot of them and we will 
continue to replace them. 

Mr. Battry. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Atkins, you are familiar with this circular 490, put 
out by the United States Office of Education / 

Mr. Arxins. I assume that I have a photostat copy of the same 
thing. It isnot No. 490, but I assume it is the same thing. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That is, by last year you mean 1955-56? You mean 
this school year, do you not? You are building 2,088 this very 
school year beginning Oc ‘tober 1956 4 

Mr. Arkins. We are putting that number of new classrooms into use 
this school year. 

Mr. Gwinn. 2,088 ? 

Mr. Arnins. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. This coming year, 1957-58, you are going to build 500 
more ¢ 

Mr. Arkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that you will have more classrooms in use by the end 
of 1957 or by the end of the school year 1958 by several hundred than 
the United States Office of Education estimates ? 

Mr. Arkrins. Yes, because we will continue to build at the rate of 
almost 1,000 new classrooms a year for the next several years, which 
will take care—that will exceed our growth pattern and begin to cut 
vyto, or it will eliminate, the deficit by 1958 and begin to show a 
surplus. 

In discussing that surplus, that is a numerical surplus. It means 
that some classrooms will be vacant in certain communities awaiting 
the growth of population to come into that school to fill those class- 
rooms. 

Some of our communities are growing quite rapidly. So that in 
building a school in many instances we are building for future growth 
a year or 2 or sometimes 3 or 4 years ahead. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would not be sensible to build a building that did not 
look toa reasonable number of years growth, would it 7 

Mr. Arkins. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then this estimate, as far as Connecticut is concerned, 
of your being short just does not apply; it is erroneous as an estimate 
for Connecticut, is it, or not ? 

Mr. Arkins. Well, as 1 tried to say, 1f you assume that the 2,100 or 
the 2,600 classrooms needed as of the fall of 1956 reflect our true pic- 
ture, it does not reflect it because in this school year we are putting over 
2.000 classrooms into use. 

Mr. Gwinn. | understand now. I have one other question. 

In this column of circular 490 they talk continuously about obsolete 
or unsatisfactory. I notice in the files of the United States office— 
and I think you will be interested in this, Mr. Chairman—that they 
excluded all classrooms used for school purposes except those that are 
owned by the public-school system. That would exclude any buildings 
built by some of these authorities for rental or private schools built for 
rental to the public schools. It would exclude these excellent new 
Sunday school rooms that are just like any other se apne except 
they may be across the street from the public school; would it not ¢ 
Or does it do it in Connecticut / 

Do you have good schools ? 

Mr. Arkins. We have at the present time very little usage for school 
purposes of rooms not owned by the school district or the towns. We 
had some of those temporary movable buildings at one time some 4 
or 5 yer s ago. 


Mr. Gwinn. You had those in connection with the school system ? 
Mr. Arkrns. Yes. 
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Mr, Gwinn. Buildings of temporary wooden construction ¢ 

Mr. Arxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Bary. To what extent, Mr. Atkins, is your situation compli- 

cated there in Connecticut in your secondary schools? Do you make 
use there of a lot of those academies like Groton and a lot of other 
academies ¢ 

Are they wholly or partially supported by local taxation? They 
are even above the high-school level, A lot of your people take the 
ordinary high-school work in those academies. ‘To what extent is the 
State supporting them / 

Mr. Arxtns. Here is an illustration. In the town of Norwich the 
academy there is a privately operated institution. It takes care of 
all the high-school students for the town so that the Norwich district 
does not operate a high school as such, but sends the pupils to the 
academy. That is the only instance in the State that 1 know of, of 
that particular nature at the high-school level. 

There are instances where some towns, who are not large enough 
to maintain a satisfactory high-school plant, transport or send some 
of their high-school students to other towns or to other institutions, 
simply asa matter of expediency. They cannot operate a satisfactory 
high school. 

We are now tending more and more in the direction of regional 
high schools to take care of situations such as that. 

Just last week 3 school boards of 3 towns met and came to an agree- 
ment that they would enter into a regional high-school project for the 
3 towns so that all the students of those 3 towns will then provide a 
student body of suflicient size to make best use of a modern high 
school. 

Mr, Battery. If you are e going to call that a consolidated school that 
would function in lieu of 2 or 3 separate that you have now, are you 
going to take the classrooms in those abandoned schools and still 
count them as available classrooms ? 

Mr. Arxrins. I suspect that those classrooms will pretty much be 
occupied in every town that goes into a regional high-school program. 

Mr. Barry. It is not your intention to abandon them ? 

Mr. Arxrns. No, sir; not inevery case. If there is an old high school 
to be abandoned—there are not very many of them that could be so 
far as I know. I would not say there would not be any high-school 
classrooms abandoned by the inauguration of regional high schools, 
but there won’t be very much of it. 

Mr. Bartry. Are you building any hospital buildings in Connecticut 
under the Hill-Burton Act? 

Mr. Arxrns. Well, there is a discussion of only one at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Battery. You have built some hospitals? 

Mr. Arxins. No; I don’t think so. Iam trying to recall what hos- 
pital it could have been, or what hospitals. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You have missed out on a good program. 

Mr. Baitey. What was your attitude on the public highway pro- 
gram, the attitude of your group? What is the function of your 
group ? 

Mr. Arxrns. We are a taxpayers research organization. Our em 
ee in the very beginning was that the States could and should have 

handled their highwa y programs without Federal aid. 
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Mr. Bartry. What is the membership of your group in Connecticut ? 

Mr. Atkins. Our organization ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Arxins. Approximately 1,200. 

Mr. Barry. From where did they get the funds to carry on their 
research work ? 

Mr. Arxins. Annual membership. 

Mr. Batter. From what source does that come? 

Mr. Arkins. Well, it is from all types of business, other associa- 
tions, and individuals. 

Mr, Battery. Now, those other associations could possibly be the 
United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Atxrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Did your organization oppose the highway 
program, did I understand you to say ¢ 

Mr. Arkins. We worked with Gov. John Lodge when he was Gov- 
ernor on the program very closely, and after serious consideration 
of the whole matter we all reached the conclusion that we would favor 
the Federal Government dropping its gasoline tax, returning it to the 
States and letting us handle the road program. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. Since they did not do that did you go along 
and support the program, or not ? 

Mr. Arxins. We did not support it. We still don’t like it too well. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You mean you do not like any Federal aid to 
highways? 

Mr. Arxrns. No, sir; we submitted our findings to the Kestnbaum 
Commission in which we said we recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment reduce its Federal aid programs as rapidly as possible. 

We think that when we are called upon to pay an excess of a billion 
dollars in Federal taxes out of our small State a year and that when 
we see the Federal budget going up in the neighborhood of $3 billion 
a year, as it has the last 2 or 3 years, if the proposed budget goes 
through, that the additional taxes that we are paying to the Federal 
Government could be better used in our own State. 

Mr. Frev_incuuysen. Of course, we have $3 billion in additional de- 
fense spending. You are not suggesting you could defend yourselves 
with your share of that, are you? 

Mr. Arxins. I am not saying that. If the defense program needs 
$40 billion, or whatever the figure is, it needs it. I am not competent 
to say whether it needs that much or not, but there are many other 
areas of government in which I feel that the Federal Government can 
and should reduce its programs. 

Mr. Gwinn. Youare talking about the aid programs? 

Mr. Arxins. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Food, and power and houses and the education ? 

Mr. Arxrins. Yes. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Could we eliminate the farm program ? 

Mr. Arxrns. I certainly would. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. You would not worry about the consequences 
though? If you came and became a Member of Congress a while it 
might change your point of view. 

Mr. Arxins. When you are talking about eliminating any one of the 
Federal programs that have reached substantial stature, when you 
ask do I favor elimination by cutting that off just like that, I would 
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say to you I would want to understand the economic facts of cutting 
it off suddenly. I think such a program should be tapered off 
gradually. 

Mr. Fre~incHuysen. You are sounding more like a Member of 
Congress now. 

Mr. Arxrys. You cannot take all your Federal programs and drop 
them tomorrow. 

Mr. Battery. Does the gentleman realize just prior to the depression 
of 1929 the first major indication of the crash that was going to hit 
us, which hit us almost over night, was that there was a terrific ‘drop i in 
agricultural income over the Nation? Do you see any possible danger 
in the fact that our farm income is low at the present time just like it 
was in 1926 and 1927 and 1928 prior to the crash of 1929 

What I am trying to say to you is that our agriculture is possibly 
one of the basic factors of our whole national economy and if any- 
thing goes wrong with it we are in difficulty because of the immensity 
of it and the w idespread repercussions of lack of purchasing power. 

Mr. Arxrns. I think if any segment of our economy is in a dec lin- 
ing or in a seriously impoverished condition, that it is a matter that 
requires careful attention and we ought to be sure that we do not do 
anything to make the situation worse. 

To what extent that will be true in the field of agriculture, I am not 
at the moment prepared to say. 

I do think that I would move in the direction of reducing these 
programs and do so with care so that we do not upset the economy 
when we do it. 

I believe that if they are reduced that the economy will pick up 
and certainly we should give it a chance to do it. 

Mr. Bartny. Your economy in Connecticut, Mr. Atkins, is vulner- 
able under our present trade policies. You no doubt are aware of 
the fact that the chairman of this subcommittee happens to have been 
leading the fight to try to protect some of your small] industries that 
I could name by the dozens from excess of imports of foreign made 
articles. 

Mr. Arxins. I know that. I hear from them, myself. 

Mr. Battey. Do you think that we in the face of that, without 
raising any question, should put an item of approximately $4 billion 
in the budget for economic aid abroad when part of it goes to take 
jobs away from American workmen ? 

The pomt I am making is “rar When you go over to Italy and use 
$91 out of every $100 to build a pottery plant and pay 25 cents an 
hour to workers and ship that pottery into this country and take jobs 
away from people in this country, I am asking you isn’t it about time 
that we consider some of the other factors of our economy ¢ 

Mr. Atkins. I agree with you. 

Mr. Bamey. At least we are in agreement on something. 

Mr. Atkins. I would like to agree with you, sir, more than I do. 
Before I close, sir, I have finished with my testimony, but there was 
a telegram which was sent to you, Mr. Bailey, from Norman Mac 
donald asking me to file with you a statement for him at the close 
of my testimony here. 

Mr. Bariiry. If there is no objection, we will be glad to accept it and 
let it follow your testimony. 

Mr. Arxins. Yes, sir. 
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The Crierx. Mr. Macdonald’s statement has previously been offered 
for the record. You might want to have it in the record that it is to be 
removed from its former position and be placed at the conclusion 
of Mr. Atkins’ testimony. 

Mr. Batrey. If there is no objection, we will place the statement 
following your testimony in lieu of where it appeared when it was 
formerly offered. 

It has already been accepted for insertion into the record. We will 
just move it to its proper place. 

Mr. Arxtns. That will be fine, sir. I am sure that will be quite 
satisfactory. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF TAXPAYERS ASSO- 
CIATIONS, INC., BY NORMAN MACDONALD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Our analysis of the facts clearly shows that, with the possible exception of a 
few problem communities, Massachusetts has so far been wholly successful in 
meeting the needs for additional school space and that the present rate of 
school construction, if maintained, would by 1960 more than meet the needs 
described in the Massachusetts school facilities survey released in Septem- 
ber 1955. 

That report proposed an expenditure of $557 million to provide school housing 
through the school year 1959-60 for additional anticipated enrollments, to 
replace obsolete buildings, and to renovate many older but usable structures. 
The bulk of the proposed expenditure ($312 million) was intended for the relief 
of overcrowding (53,000) pupils and to accommodate enrollment increases 
(120,000 pupils). An additional $181 million was proposed for the replacement 
of obsolete structures (101,000 pupils). 

At the present rate of schoolhouse construction—60 to 75 million dollars annu- 
allv—it is a statistical fact that all of our indicated needs for additional school 
space will have been met by 1959-60. In the past 214 years, on the basis of esti- 
mates supplied by local school superintendents, the number of pupils housed in 
excess Of normal classroom capacity has been reduced by some 40 percent, from 
53,000 to 33,000 pupils. 

In addition, a substantial start has been made in the replacement of obsolete 
school buildings. The school facilities survey, as of June 1954, found 572 school 
buildings, containing about 4,600 classrooms, which should be abandoned “as 
soon as possible.” Since the survey date, some 92 schools containing 600 class- 
rooms have been formally abandoned (demolished, burned, or otherwise dis- 
posed of). Additional rooms are empty, pending redisposition. Thus it appears 
that the superintendents’ estimate of 1,000 rooms needed this year, as reported 
by our department of education to the Office of Education, for replacement of 
obsolete facilities represents between one-quarter and one-third of the entire 
remaining replacement program. 

We can see no justification for assuming, as these estimates do, that the entire 
replacement program—an accumulated backlog of a century or more—must be 
completed by 1960. Neither do we think it reasonable to propose as the 1954 
survey did that as much as three-quarters of the total replacement program 
should be undertaken during the period of greatest school building effort to 
meet additional enrollments. Rather we feel that our older communities, faced 
with heavy replacement programs but little need for additional space, might 
be expected to move ahead with the elimination of obsolete structures while other 
communities, faced with critical school expansion problems, should postpone 
for the time being their plans for replacing obsolete buildings. 

Our school superintendents have estimated that some 310 instructional rooms 
were abandoned in the school year 1955-56. At this rate it would require 12 or 
183 years to complete the abandonment of obsolete structures. In our judgment, 
this is not an unreasonable length of time, having in mind that some of the older 
buildings are still structurally sound and safe and only marginally obsolete for 
instructional purposes. 

Finally we call attention to some confusicn, in the tabulations of the Office of 
Edueation, between the stated needs for additional space and the needs for re- 
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placement of old buildings. In some of our largest cities, including Boston, the 
problem is one of meeting additional space requirements in outlying neighbor- 
hoods with new schools which are, in effect, replacing obsolete buildings in old 
and declining neighborhoods—schools which will never be replaced in the same 
locations. In other words, the problem is to meet the requirements of internal 
shifts of population. It appears that the stated needs for additional space to 
meet overcrowding, in such cities, actually duplicate the stated needs for replace- 
ment construction. Hence we suspect a substantial degree of duplication in all 
statements of Massachusetts school building requirements which have come to 
our attention. 

In summary, it is our conviction there is no need at this time for any basic 
reappraisal of our present school construction program, or of our means for financ- 
ing it. 

Mr. Battery. We may not agree with you on everything you have 
said, Mr. Atkins, but we agree on your right to come here and say it. 

Mr. Arxrins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battzy. Thank you very much. 

The committee will be in recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 3:10 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 12, 1957. 
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FEDERAL AID TO STATES FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 


Hovusn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpvucatIon, 
Or tHE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
219, Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Udall, Gwinn, Freling- 
huysen, Haskell, and McConnell (ex officio). 

Present also: Representative Zelenko. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll of the committee to ascertain if we have 
a quorum present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall. 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Kelley. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Hasxkeuu. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConnetu. Here. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair will recognize the clerk for the purpose 
of making insertions of certain material which we desire to have in- 
serted in the record at this time. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr, Chairman, statements and communications have 
been received from the Indiana State and Indianapolis Chambers of 
Commerce; the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; the Louisian Farm Bureau Federation; from Dr. M. D. Mobley 
of the American Vocational Association, Inc.; a letter from Miss 
Marie C. Thompson, Nutley, N. J., branch, American Association of 
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University Women; a statement from the National Association of 
Manufacturers; a statement from Albert J. Phillips, executive secre- 
tary of the Michigan Education Association, forwarded for insertion 
in the record by Hon. Robert P. Griffin, a Member of Congress from 
Michigan; a statement from Mrs. Richard A. Harris, legislative chair- 
man of the Denver, Colo., branch, American Association of University 
Women; a telegram from R. M. Eyman, superintendent of public 
instruction of the State of Ohio: a communication from Mr. William 
M. Adams of the Investment Bankers Association of America: a tele- 
gram from Sidney M. Weinstein of the New Jersey Businessmen’s 
Council of Americans for Democratic Action: a statement from Wil- 
liam Barton, chairman, national affairs committee of the Casper, 
Wyo., Chamber of Commerce; a letter from Miss Faythe E. Stern, 
legislation chairman, Paterson, N. J., branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; a letter from John C. Farr of the South- 
ington, Conn., public schools; a letter from Bess C. Jennings, presi- 
dent, Oklahoma City Classroom Teachers Association, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; and a statement from a group of citizens of Arlington 
County, Va. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair has a number of insertions to offer for in- 
clusion in the record: one from Hubert Wheeler, State commissioner 
of education of the State of Missouri; another from A. John Holden, 
Jr., commissioner of education for the State of Vermont; another from 
G. E. Watson, State superintendent of public instruction for the State 
of Wisconsin; another from M. L. Brooks, superintendent of public 
instruction for the State of Arizona; and another from H. Grant 
Vest, commissioner of education of the State of Colorado. 

May I say at this time that these telegrams are unanimous in sup- 
port of the data supplied the Federal Commissioner of Education 
October 1956. They are firming up the figures certified to the De- 
partment of Education. 

We also have a request for an insertion of a communication from 
the Taos Municipal Education Association of Taos, N. Mex.; one 
from the Sunnyside Schools, District No. 12, Tueson, Ariz.; another 
from the San Diego City Schools of San Diego, Calif.: and a com- 
munication that the National Association of Manufacturers submitted 
for inclusion in the record. 

If there are no objections, these materials will be offered for inclu- 
sion in the record at this point. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battry. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. I have before me a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare addressed to the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Barden, giving a report on H. R. 1. In view of 
the fact that the hearings of this subcommittee are about to terminate 
and because of the general interest in this report, I would like per- 
mission to have this incorporated as well. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Warch 11, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 
11, 1957, for a report on H. R. 1, a bill to authorize Federal assistance to the 
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States and local communities in financing an expanded program of school con- 
struction so as to eliminate the national shortage of classrooms. 

The bill would authorize appropriations not to exceed $600 million for each 
of 6 fiscal years beginning July 1, 1957, for Federal payments to State educa- 
tional agencies for the construction of public elementary and secondary school 
facilities (title 1) ; the Federal purchase of obligations of school districts which 
are unable to obtain the funds necessary to finance the cost of construction 
of the school facilities involved from other sources upon reasonable terms, such 
purchases not to exceed the aggregate principal amount of $750 million over a 
period of 4 fiscal years beginning July 1, 1957 (title IL) ; and Federal credit as- 
sistance to State school-financing agencies over a period of 4 fiscal years begin- 
ning July 1, 1957 (title III). 

President Eisenhower, in his special message on education on January 28, 
1957, again called attention to the critical shortage of classrooms and urged 
the enactment of legislation that would provide for Federal assistance to the 
States and communities in eliminating the shortage. The President outlined 
5 basic principles which should govern legislation for this purpose, as follows: 
(1) The program must be recognized as an emergency measure designed to assist 
and encourage the States and communities in catching up with their needs; (2) 
Federal aid must not infringe upon the American precept that responsibility 
for control of education rests with the States and communities; (3) Federal 
aid should stimulate greater State and local efforts for school construction; 
(4) the allocation of Federal funds among the States should take into account 
school-age population, relative financial ability to meet school needs, and the 
total effort within the States to provide funds for public schools; and (5) in 
distributing grants under the program within each State, priority should be 
given to local districts with the greatest need for school facilities and the least 
local financial ability to meet the need. 

The identical bills H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986, now before your committee, 
embody the President’s school construction recommendations and more fully 
give force to the above principles than does the instant proposal. In many re- 
spects, particularly in titles 11 and III, H. R. 1 is similar or identical to H. R. 
3976 and H. R. 3986 in its provisions and objectives. There are, however, a 
number of respects in which the bills differ. This report will be addressed to 
the differences of substance which we regard as particularly significant. 


TITLE I-—-PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Authorization.—H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986 would authorize the appropriation 
of an amount not to exceed $325 million for each of 4 fiscal years; H. R. 1 would 
authorize $600 million for each of 6 fiscal years. It is the considered judgment 
of the Department that the lesser amount, when combined with the other forms 
of assistance and with the other incentives and aids set forth in H. R. 3976 and 
H. R. 3986, is sufficient to accomplish the objectives of the program. 

It is our view that larger Federal authorizations would result in supplanting 
local funds that otherwise would be and should be made available in helping to 
overcome the classroom shortage. The larger the authorization the more likely 
this is to happen. It is clear that most communities have the resources from 
which revenue can be raised for meeting further increased enrollment require- 
ments and for making some inroad upon their existing classroom shortages. It 
should not be a Federal responsibility to take over this part of the job which 
the communities can do themselves. 

In this sense, it is entirely reasonable, we believe, to expect the States and 
communities, with the assistance and incentives provided for in H. R. 8976 and 
H. R. 3986, to continue improving their school construction performance over the 
next 4 years at a rate comparable to that of recent years. On this basis, the 
4-year program under the provisions of H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986 is deemed 
adequate to meet the Federal objective, and a longer program with authorization 
for larger Federal outlays is neither required nor desirable. 

Allotment of funds—Under title I of H. R. 1, grants would be allotted to the 
States solely on the basis of the relative school-age population. Such allotments 
under H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986 would be based on a formula which takes into 
account both school-age population and the relative financial ability of the State 
to meet school needs. An allocation system based solely upon school-age popula- 
tion tends to concentrate Federal funds in the States best able to provide for their 
own needs, although the shortage of classrooms is relatively greater in those 
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States which are less wealthy. An allocation system based partly on need 
strikes at the classroom shortage more effectively. 

Recognition of State and local effort——H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986 would pro- 
vide for a reduction in the annual allotment for any State which falls below the 
national average both in the proportion of income devoted to education and in 
the expenditures per pupil. This provision is designed to help stimulate State 
and local support for education, and gives effect to the principle that Federal 
funds should supplement—not displace—State and local funds. We believe that 
in the allotment of funds among the States it is only fair that recognition be 
given to whether or not a State is making an effort relatively commensurate 
Ny that being made in other jurisdictions. There is no similar provision in 

pee be 

Matching.—H. R. 1 as well as H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986 would provide for 
the matching of Federal funds. However, H. R. 1 would permit matching from 
either State or local sources, or both, for the entire 6 years of the program, while 
the other two bills would require matching from State sources after the first 
year of a 4-year program. The latter provision would result in wider State par- 
ticipation in this field and would increase the net total funds available for school 
construction. 

A State matching requirement, as in H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986, also would 
serve to encourage States to make the improvements in their systems of taxation 
and finance, which are needed if future educational requirements are to be met 
from State and local resources. If a direct Federal-local school-financing ar- 
rangement as in H. R. 1 were to be instituted, there would be even less incentive 
than there is now for States to make these needed improvements. We believe 
also that better State administration of the proposed program would result if 
each State has a definite fiscal obligation to participate in defraying the costs. 

Finally, the requirement of State financial participation is important to at- 
tainment of the objective in both bills that highest priority be given to school 
districts with the greatest need for facilities and for financial aid in construc- 
tion thereof. The neediest districts, even after making an effort commensurate 
with their resources as required by all three bills, might well be unable to finance 
from their own resources the non-Federal share of the cost of construction, 
80 that, unless State funds were made available in such cases, these districts 
would receive no Federal aid under H. R. 1 and construction of their urgently 
needed facilities would have to be deferred. H. R. 1, because it fails to require 
State financial participation and specifically waives compliance with the re- 
quirement of first priority for the neediest districts where the matching funds 
are not available, provides no assurance that the construction needs of these 
districts will be met first, or even at all. On the other hand, H. R. 83976 and H. R. 
3986, through the requirement of State financial participation and the absence of 
any waiver of the requirement of first priority, make it possible in all cases to 
meet the needs of these neediest districts and hence assure the achievement of 
the objective of the priority provisions. 

Another difference, insofar as the matching provisions are concerned, between 
H. R. 1 and H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986 is that under H. R. 1, the Federal share 
would be 50 percent (of the cost of construction) whereas under the other bills 
the Federal share (of the combined Federal-State grant) would vary from 334 
percent to 66% percent, depending upon the relative income of the State. As in 
the case of justification for the equalization principle in the allotment formula, 
relative State income should be recognized in fixing the matching requirements. 


TITLE II—PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Under H. R. 1, the amount of obligations of local educational agencies that 
would be purchased in any one State in any fiscal year would be limited to an 
amount not to exceed 15 percent of the aggregate principal amount of all ob- 
ligations purchased during the fiscal year. Subject to this limitation, nothing 
in the bill indicates the method for determining the order in which obligations 
of local school districts will be purchased by the Commissioner. 

H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986, on the other hand, provide for allocations among 
the States, on the basis of relative school-age population, for the purpose of de- 
termining the portion of each year’s appropriation under title II which will be 
available for the purchase of obligations of school districts within each State. 
Within each State’s allocation, the order in which obligations of local school 
districts will be purchased would be determined by the State educational agency 
in accordance with standards and procedures established by the State (taking 
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into account financial need, need for facilities, and marketing difficulty) and 
approved by the Commissioner. 

Under current market conditions, the amount of the bonds which the Com- 
missioner is requested to purchase from the funds appropriated for any year 
may well exceed the total of such funds. Under H. R. 1, no statutory method is 
provided for determining the order in which the requests for the purchase of local 
obligations would be granted by the Commissioner. The method would, con- 
sequently, be left to determination administratively and at the Federal, not the 
State, level. In fact, the requests would most likely have to be granted on a 
“first come, first served” basis. H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986, however, would pro- 
vide a statutory method for making this determination which would assure a 
much more equitable allocation among both the States and communities of the 
funds authorized for the purchase of the local obligations. 

H. R. 1 would also provide for the Federal purchase of obligations at the in- 
terest rate on long-term Treasury obligations of the United States, plus three- 
eighths of 1 percent. H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986 would provide for such purchase 
at the rate on long-term Treasury obligations of the United States, plus one-half 


of 1 percent. In our opinion the latter is more in line with current bond-market 
conditions than the provisions in H. R. 1. 


TITLE IV OF H. R. 3976 AND H. R. 3986-——-GRANTS TO STATES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
PROGRAMS TO INCREASE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


This title of H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986, not contained in H. R. 1, would au- 
thorize the appropriation of a total sum of $20 million over a period of 4 fiscal 
years, allotted to the States on the basis of school-age population and matched 
by an equal amount of State funds, to encourage and assist the States to under- 
take long-range planning to strengthen school construction programs. This 
proposal is particularly important in encouraging States to provide needed tech- 
nical assistance to local districts, to remove outmoded debt and tax limits, to 
promote better assessment practices, and to achieve more efficient organization 
of schoo) districts, This provision is essential, we believe, to any proposed legis- 
lation designed to encourage the States and local communities to go forward in 
meeting their future educational needs. 

In addition to the fundamental differences in principle as outlined above, there 
are a number of technical variations between H. R. 1 and the bills embodying the 
President’s recommendations, which the Department would be pleased to discuss 
with the committee and its staff at the appropriate time. For the added con- 
venience of the committee, there is attached hereto a comparison of the provi- 
sions of the instant bills, which gives further details as to their similarities and 
differences. 

For the reasons given, this Department recommends enactment of either H. R. 
53976 or H. RR. 3986 and against the enactment of H. R. 1 unless it is amended to 
bring it into conformity with the principles outlined by the President and em- 
bodied in the other two bills. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fousom, Secretary. 


STATEMENT ON THE SUBJECT OF FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, BY PAUL 
W. KERR, PRESIDENT, HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INc., ELKHART, IND., 
REPRESENTING INDIANA STATE AND INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


The organizations which I represent, and I, believe most of the people in 
Indiana are opposed to Federal aid for school building construction, not just 
because we can construct our school buildings more easily, cheaper and without 
Federal interference, but because we sincerely believe that education is a State 
and local function and one in which these units of government have done a 
remarkably good job in spite of wars, depressions, inflation, and record enroll- 
ment increases. 

We have many problems in Indiana, including school problems. Still we feel 
that the Federal Government has even more problems, especially fiscal ones, and 
that they are being handled with no more success than those faced by State and 
local units of government. 

It is our belief that the State of Indiana is more capable of solving school 
building problems than is the Federal Government and that in the long run they 
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will be best solved without Federal funds or Federal interference. While we 
believe either funds or interference is undesirable, we know that they are 
inseparable. 

Indiana’s most vexing school problem is not a lack of classrooms, and it is not 
a shortage of properly trained teachers. It is inadequate school organization. 
We have too many small and inadequate units. But we are gradually correcting 
this situation. It is one which no amount of Federal funds—or even State 
funds—will solve 

Recently our local papers reported Mr. Marion Folsom, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, as saying that continuous con- 
gressional consideration of Federal-aid proposals was deterring many school 
units in many States from proceeding with school building plans. This is not 
the case in Indiana, but I suspect it does apply in some other States. While 
these Federal-aid deliberations may be having undesirable results in some States, 
we feel that there is a more dangerous alternative, and that is, the enactment 
of Federal-aid legislation. 

While we are opposed to Federal aid for school construction, we are not sur- 
prised that it is considered by each succeeding session of Congress. 

One of the greatest propaganda campaigns in recent decades is that which 
seeks to mislead the American people and the Congress into acceptance of the 
myth that there is a crisis in education which can be solved only through the 
granting of Federal aid to State and local school systems. 

The true fact show ever-present needs and shortcomings—but not a crisis—in 
education. They show that the States and communities rapidly are overcoming 
new-school-construction needs created by the sudden upturn in school enroll- 
ments. They fail to show how the proffered prescription of Federal aid will cure 
the ills that are supposed to exist. 

Furthermore, circumstances and background of the current movement for 
legislation establishing Federal grants for the construction of school buildings 
suggest clearly that the primary purpose of its principal advocates is to gain the 
foothold for Federal aid for, and a large measure of control over, the day-by-day 
operations of the public-school systems. 

These statements, that deal with a governmental function as vital to the public 
welfare as the providing of schools, are not made lightly. Improvement of the 
schools to proper standards is the desire of virtually everyone. The statements 
are based solely on an objective appraisal of the facts as they exist. For 
exainple: 

in every year since 1946, when the current upturn in school enrollments started, 
the number of new classrooms constructed in the Nation has exceeded by sub- 
stantial margins the number required to house the additional pupils. On the 
average during this 10-year period, approximately 15,000 more classrooms were 
built each year than the number required to keep pace with enrollment increases. 
Thus, sizable gains were being made each year in eliminating overcrowding and 
replacing classrooms considered to be obsolete. 

Enough new classrooms have been constructed since 1948 to house approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the Nation’s present public-school enrollment. 

Contrary to the commonly held belief that a critical shortage of teachers 
has developed in recent years, the facts are that the load of pupils per teacher 
has been dropping steadily. In other words, the number of employed teachers 
has been increasing at a rate faster than the rate of school-enrollment growth. 

Whereas an avowed purpose of Federal grants for classroom construction 
is that of aiding the poorer States, the bulk of the Federal funds under proposed 
legislation would go to the wealthier States. 

Even if the Federal funds were free bounty—which they cannot be—the grants 
per year would amount to only a small percent of the public funds now spent 

annually on schools and as such could accomplish little toward “saving” schools. 

Out of the National White House Conference on Education itself there came 
the conclusion that: “No State represented has a demonstrated financial in- 
capacity to build the schools it will need during the next 5 years.” (The Con- 
ference visualized that all accumulated and currently developing school-building 
needs should be met within a 5-year period. ) 

Equalization of funds available for schools does not necessarily produce equal- 
ity of educational opportunities that are offered in different sections of the 
country. For example, new classrooms cost on the average more than twice 
as much in many Northeastern and Midwestern States as they do in Southern 
States. Statistics show that high rates of expenditures on education do not 
necessarily result in correspondingly high levels of educational achievement. 
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Currently, the principal promoters of Federal school construction aid are the 
National Education Association and affiliated State groups. Copromoters are 
the United States Office of Education and labor organizations. 

While the emphasis now from these sources is upon the obtaining of Federal 
dollars for the building of new classrooms, these are the same groups that for 
decades (except as to the Office of Education in the last few years) have been 
militantly seeking to bring about the establishment of Federal grants for general 
operating expenses of the public schools. 

The campaign by these and allied groups for Federal aid for schools has en- 
dured through depressions, prosperity, wars, and peace. Always there has been— 
according to proponents of Federal aid—some kind of a “crisis” in education. 
Actually, throughout this period of alleged crises, schools have been improved 
steadily by the States and communities, without the crutch of Federal aid, until 
today the American public system generally is in the best condition it ever has 
been. 

Under these circumstances—and in the face of almost united public opposition 
to the Federal controls that were regarded as inescapable companions of general 
Federal aid for schools—the Federal aid advocates have been forced in the last 
several years to turn to the classroom construction problem as the only expedient 
area for the advancement of their general Federal school-aid objectives. 

Federal aid for school construction purposes only is regarded for several rea- 
sons by its supporters as being now more palatable to the public taste than gen- 
eral school aid. Construction of new school buildings was neglected during the 
depression period of the 1930's because of lack of funds and during the World 
War II period because of shortages of manpower and materials. Then the 
sharp upturn in birthrates nurtured by the war and postwar economic condi- 
tious resulted in suddenly rising school enrollments that caught many school 
communities offguard. 

Population shiftings created more school housing problems. Conditions were 
right for the painting of the new crisis picture—this time as to school housing. 

Furthermore, the dangers of Federal standards and controls over the buila- 
ing of classrooms could be made to appear, on the surface, to be minor as com- 
pared with the dangers of Federal standards and controls over the operation of 
the classrooms. 

Under these circumstances, the full-scale propaganda campaign by Federal 
school-aid proponents that was touched off with the now-discredited figures from 
a national school facilities survey of 1951 found much sympathetic attention. 

Hearing only one side of the story, many people normally reluctant to accept 
Federal subsidies for schools began to be convinced that some Federal aid for 
school construction only, for a temporary period, might be needed on an emer- 
gency basis. 

While grossly exaggerating school building needs and other alleged short- 
comings of the school system, the propaganda has been unusually silent on a 
number of important points. 

It has failed to give credit for the surprisingly rapid progress the States are 
making in overcoming the backlog of classroom shortages through a school- 
construction rate that is substantially greater than the rate of enrollment growth. 

It has remained silent on the history of other types of Federal grants estab 
lished on an “emergency” basis—such as those for the publie welfare program 
which have continued to expand in amounts and scope on a seale that appears 
to guarantee their permanency. 

It has ignored the history of Federal standards and controls that always have 
accompanied other Federal grants programs—such as in vocational edueation, 
the Federal school lunch program, unemployment compensation, and the public 
welfare program. 

If Federal aid for the construction of school buildings once is established. 
the habit will have been formed and the program undoubtedly will be continued 
and expanded on a permanent basis. Then the next step that would be made 
to appear logical would be Federal grants to aid in financing the operations of 
the schools—for it would be argued that since the functioning of the schools is 
more important than the physical facilities, Federal assistance for operating pur- 
poses would be essential. 

Expansion of controls worked out by the Federal administrative bureau could 
be expected to accompany the expansion of the programs. 

From 1948 through 1955, a total of 422,000 new classrooms were built as com- 
pared with only 256,000 that would have heen needed if the only object had been 
that of keeping pace with enrollment growth. In other words, the number of 
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classrooms built exceeded by 166,000 the number theoretically needed to keep 
pace with the enrollment growth. 

If the rate at which classrooms have been constructed continues to grow in 
the next 3 years as it has in the last 3, then by the end of 1958 some 284,000 more 
new classrooms will have been constructed since 19438 than theoretically were 
necessary to house the increased number of students in the school system. 

Obviously, these figures do not mean that all school building shortages have 
been overcome or that everywhere the school construction has kept pace with 
enrollment growth. Many of the classrooms that were built during this period 
were required to replace classrooms that had grown old and dilapidated during 
the depression period of the 1930’s and the World War II period. Many others 
were required to fill needs created by population shifts. Many individual school 
communities, of course, have failed thus far to build enough classrooms to house 
the increased numbers of their students. However, the figures do show that on 
a nationwide basis the problem created by the rapid rise in enrollments is being 
met generally. At the same time, the States and communities are making sub- 
stantial progress in relieving overcrowding of schools and in replacing old and 
obsolete school buildings. 

The conclusion that enough new classrooms have been built since 1943 to 
house approximately 40 percent of the present public school enrollment is derived 
from the fact that the 422,000 new classrooms which have been built would house 
12,660,000 pupils at an average of 30 per room. 

An unusual amount of confusion exists in the use of statistics purporting to 
describe school construction needs on a national basis. There are several reasons 
for this confusion. The data have been gathered haphazardly. Quoted figures 
usually include the number of classrooms deemed to be needed to replace 
obsolescent school buildings, as well as those needed to eliminate overcrowding 
and to keep pace with enrollment growth. 

There has been no clear-cut standard as to what constitutes obsolescence in a 
school building. Many of the reported “needs” actually have represented the 
“wishes” of reporting public school officials who possess normal desires to see 
their communities equipped with the best school plants available. Proponents 
of Federal aid have followed a natural tendency to exaggerate any data that 
became available to them. 

Illustrative of this confusion was the experience of Mrs. Oveta Hobby, then 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in relying on figures of the old 
national school facilities survey when, in January of 1955, she stated that by the 
1959-60 school year there would be a shortage of 476,000 classrooms in the United 
States. Then just 2 months later Mrs. Hobby was compelled to revise that esti- 
mate downward from 476,000 to 176,000. 

The reason for the revision of the estimate was that the Department of HEW 
had assumed, wrongly, that the rate of classroom construction in an arbitrarily 
selected year in the past would not be increased. Consequently, when the 
Department applied the rate of construction in the 1954-55 school year, still 
assuming that rate would not be increased in subsequent years, it arrived at its 
revised estimate of a shortage of 176,000 classrooms by 1960. 

Actually, the number of new classrooms built in the 1955 school year repre- 
sented a 12-percent increase over the number built the year before—and there 
is every reason to believe that such a trend will continue, probably at an accel- 
erated pace. If so, then the estimate of a shortage of 176,000 classrooms nationally 
by 1960 will need to be revised downward again. 

Furthermore, the classroom shortage estimate of the HEW Department has 
been projected from the original count which, as already explained, contained 
no clear-cut differentiation between pressing needs and desired objectives in 
school construction programs. 

A 1956 survey by the United States Office of Education is most encouraging. 
It reveals that the States are expected to complete 476,000 additional classrooms 
between 1954 and 1959. This is approximately 150,000 more than the 1955 
estimate of the Office of Education. 

The principal conclusion to be drawn from the confused statistics on school 
building needs is that what at first was made to appear as a crisis has now be- 
come Simply a challenging school construction problem that rapidly is being 
solved without Federal assistance. 

In any event, there is nothing to show that the States and school communities 
cannot build the schools they need—while there is much to show that they are 
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in a better financial position to carry out the task than the debt-ridden Federal 
Government. 

The recently held National White House Conference on Education, as has been 
noted, is in agreement with the conclusion that all States have the financial 
capacity to build the schools they need. The further conclusion of the Conference, 
that few of the States “presently have plans which indicate a political determina- 
tion powerful enough to overcome all obstacles” to the building of the required 
classrooms, appears to be in direct conflict with the demonstrated fact that, in 
the overall picture, the needed classrooms are being built. 

In Indiana we not only have the ability to construct and finance our schools, 
but we have the “political determination” which the National White House Con- 
ference report thought was lacking. 

Indiana public school enrollment was 835,741 in the 1955-56 school year—it is 
expected to grow to 930,000 by 1958-59. Expenditures on Indiana public schools 
have increased from $89 per pupil in the 1989-40 school year to $300 per pupil in 
1955-56—from $59 million to more than $250 million in total outlays. 

The State’s contribution to the support of local schools has increased from about 
$30 per pupil in the 1940-41 school year to $95 per pupil in 1955-56. Classroom 
teachers’ salaries in Indiana have increased from a median of $1,321 in the 1940- 
41 school year to about $4,350 in 1956-57. The number of teachers in our schools 
is gaining on the expanding enrollments. As compared with an average of 31 
pupils for each teacher in 1933-34 and 28 for each in 1945-44, the ratio was 27 
pupils for each teacher in the 1954-55 school year. 

One of the most extensive school construction programs in the State’s history 
is now in progress. In 1954-55, 1,510 new classrooms were built. The number 
last year was 1,823. 

Indiana school communities will need some 1,000 new classrooms per year to 
keep pace with enrollment increases immediately ahead, plus many more to re- 
lieve a backlog of overcrowding in some communities and to replace old and un- 
satisfactory buildings in others—but they are constructing an estimated 2,200 
classrooms this year and planning probably an even larger number for future 
years. 

To finance school construction, Indiana school communities may utilize general 
obligation bonds (50 percent of them are doing so), cumulative school building 
fund levies (40 percent have these levies), local building corporations (over 12 
percent have these), and emergency credit facilities made available by the State 
through the common school fund and the veterans school construction fund. 

The Indiana Legislature has been and will continue to be in a position to make 
available outright grants of State funds for school construction purposes if such 
grants are found by the legislature to be needed. Due to Indiana’s economic 
growth and other factors, expenditures on schools now equal only 2.6 percent of 
the income of Indiana residents, as compared with 3 percent in 1940. No one can 
truthfully contend that there is lack of financial capacity to meet the school needs 
that may exist or arise in the State. 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA RE FEDERAL AID TO ScHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to express our views favoring Federal aid to school con- 
struction. These views are supported by the following resolution unanimously 
passed at our recent 61st annual national convention held last August in Mil- 

yaukee, Wis. 

“Whereas based on 1954 figures announced by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, there are approximately 1 million classrooms in use: and 

“Whereas the most conservative estimates presented to the White House Con- 
ference, indicate that the classroom shortage is currently in excess of 203,000 ; and 

“Whereas to overcome this shortage and to meet the annual increase of the 
school population requires and will continue to require the construction of 95,000 
new classrooms each year; and 

“Whereas school district resources plus State aid are insufficient to meet these 
construction requirements: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
61st annual national convention assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., August 7-12, 1956, 
do support a bill similar to H. R. 7535 (84th Cong.) which it is estimated will 
provide Federal grants-in-aid sufficient to stimulate $800 million worth of class- 
rooms each year in addition to the amount of construction made possible by other 
features of the bill thus helping to bring the national school building shortage by 
1960, within manageable proportions on the assumption that the States and the 
localities maintain the present level of school construction.” 

Our organization has long supported such legislation as you are considering 
for one of the fundamental tenets expressed in the preamble to the constitution 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America is to promote sound 
minds and bodies in our youth. There lies the basis for our continued national 
security. The preservation of our way of life depends upon the universal avail- 
ability of a good, free education in our public schools to the children in every 
community in our land. 

That there is no such universal availability is acknowledged by everyone who 
has been willing to examine, with an open mind, the facts submitted by Mr. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Derthick, and by State education officials from all parts of 
the country. Furthermore, these individuals who have firsthand knowledge of 
our public-school needs are strongly of the opinion that. Federal funds must be 
had to aid the States and the local communities to meet the requirements of our 
rapidly increasing school population and to cut down the shortage of schoolrooms 
which developed during the thirties, World War II, and the postwar period. 
If any Member of Congress is so fortunate as not to find, in his own district, 
numerous examples of obsolete school buildings, many of them well past the half- 
century mark in years and not infrequently firetraps, he will not have far to 
go in nearby congressional districts, to see the shocking results of the failure to 
keep our school buildings adequate for the requirements of an efficient public- 
school system. 

The authorization in H. R. 1 should be sufficient to aid and stimulate the school 
districts and the States to continue and increase the creditable rate of school- 
room construction during the past 2 years. Any lesser goal will mean a con- 
tinuance of the shortcomings noted by the White House Conference on Education 
and underlined by the President and Secretary Folsom in their statements on this 
subject. The Secretary quite properly termed the dollars requested “investments 
in human resources.” Today’s children are the most valuable assets we possess— 
our future American citizens. 

Those who protest their fear of Federal school controls through this legis- 
lation, have not studied the record of such Federal aid as that which started 
with the Morrill Land Grant Act in 1862, the Vocational Education Act be- 
ginning with the Smith-Hughes Act, the Veterans Education Act and similar 
legislation which thus far have failed to justify the fears so glibly voiced. The 
language of the legislation you are considering clearly bars Federal control. 

On behalf of our organization, I respectfully urge that your committee re- 
port, favorably, a bill approving the amounts in H. R. 1 ineluding a provision 
for recognizing needs in the States and give the States 2 years to meet the re- 
quirements of your legislation. The enactment of this legislation during the 
present session will prevent adding another 2 million children to the 2,300,000 
who are currently in crowded classrooms—840,000 of them on half-day schedules. 
We cannot afford to delay and find ourselves, 20 vears from now, with some 5 
million young citizens—educational cripples. 


STATEMENT OF L. L. LOVELL, PRESIDENT, LOUISIANA FarRM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


My name is Larry L. Lovell, I am a full-time farmer in Cheneyville, La., which 
is located in the center of the State. I was elected president of the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation this past July at our 35th annual convention. We 
are organized in Louisiana in 58 of the 64 parishes. Our membership has 
increased rapidly every year and at the present time we represent 24,000 farm 
families throughout the State in these 58 parishes. 

Many meetings were held throughout the State on community, ward, and 
parish levels to discuss various items of interest to the farmers. These items or 
proposals were discussed on a parish level and adopted by various parish farm 
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bureaus. These proposals were then taken to our State convention which was 
held July 1956 in Shreveport, La. At this convention the farmers through 
majority rule officially voted and unanimously passed the following resolution 
concerning Federal aid to education : 

“(1) Whereas there is a clear trend toward Federal encroachment in the 
field of education through control of Federal funds allotted to the States ; 

“Whereas centralized educational support will in general prove more ex- 
pensive to the taxpayer and less effective than the present system of local 
financing ; 

“Whereas the desirability and necessity that the education of our children 
should remain in the hands of parents and local authorities is self-evident, since 
progress may be directly achieved and problems promptly dealt with in the 
locality; and 

“Whereas Federal aid to education in the form of appropriations of money 
constitutes under present circumstances a threat to our traditional way of 
life: Now, therefore, 

We vigorously oppose Federal expenditures for ordinary public education in 
Louisiana : and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation opposes in principle, 
Federal regulation of education and considers that best results are obtained 
where States administer necessary educational funds with fewest directions 
from Washington.” 

“(2) Be it resolved, That the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation exert every 
effort to insure that Federal funds for aid to highway construction in the 
States be so used, instead of being diverted to Federal aid to education, since 
the later aid tends to remove educational policy from the hands of the respec- 
tive States. We recommend further the establishment of an equalization fund 
from a portion of the State of Louisiana tidelands funds for educational opera- 
tion and construction in Louisiana.” 

Following the State convention Louisiana attended and participated in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation Convention which was held in Miami Beach, 
Fla., this past December. At this time Louisiana Farm Bureau was authorized 
three voting delegates in consideration of our membership of which I served 
as one of the delegates. In addition to me, Alfred Marshal who is a full-time 
rice farmer frem Elton, La., and James Graugnard who is a full-time sugar 
farmer from St. James, La., were the official delegates. At this convention, 
representing Louisiana, we took part in a discussion in the voting on a resolu- 
tion concerning Federal aid to education. This resolution which was passed 
with the unanimous consent of the delegates from the State of Louisiana is as 
follows: 

“Rural people are especially concerned about proposals for Federal partici- 
pation in public-school financing. We oppose expanded Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Adequate Federal assistance for school districts experiencing severe finan- 
cial burdens resulting from Federal projects should be on a grant-in-aid basis. 

“We maintain that the control, administration, and financing of our public- 
school system must remain identified with the smallest unit of government 
capable of satisfactory performance. 

“Federal appropriations for resident instruction in the land-grant colleges.’ 

We wish to emphasize that the shortage of classrooms at this particular 
time is not as critical as the advocates of Federal aid to education have indicated. 
Information that we have been able to compile concerning this particular and 
grave matter show for an example that during the period 1954-55 there were 
1,100,000 children added to the school rolls. Based on a standard of 30 pupils 
per room, this will require 36,000 additional classrooms. Actually there were 
built during this period 60,000 classrooms. In 1954-55 there were 1,040,000 
new pupils added to the school rolls; based on the same assumption of 30 pupils 
per room, this would require approximately 35,000 new classrooms. During this 
period it was estimated that 64,000 new classrooms were built. Assuming a 
large number of classrooms becoming obsolete, this still leaves a high percent- 
age for replacement. 

I sincerely state that the two resolutions mentioned in this statement are the 
thinking of the farmers of the State of Louisiana. We urge you and the mem- 
bers of your committee to give due consideration to this information and to do 
everything possible to prevent this unnecessary program to be initiated. 

This certifies that this is a correct and true statement issued by me. 


, 
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STATEMENT By M. D. Mosiey, Executive SecreTary, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
AssocraTIon, INc., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is M. D. Mobley. I am executive secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association, a professional organization of more than 30,000 members— 
teachers, officials, and friends of our Nation’s program of vocational education. 

We are proud of the growth and effectiveness of this important phase of edu- 
cation which prepares youth and adults for congenial and gainful occupations. 
But there is danger of serious impairment to our Nation’s vocational program 
that could in time retard and damage its effectiveness: It is the lack of adequate 
classrooms and the poor physical condition of so many school buildings. 

The combination of growing birthrate and aging buildings have resulted in 
discomfort for many pupils and lack of adequate vocational facilities. In some 
communities vocational classrooms and shop space have been converted into 
academic classrooms. This has been necessary to provide classroom space for 
our rapidly increasing school enrollment. Old, outmoded school and other build- 
ings are being used in some communities for housing vocational training pro- 
grams. Of course satisfactory teaching cannot be done in such makeshift 
surroundings. 

The security and economy of our Nation are at stake when the training of 
its future workers is so neglected. Something must be done to provide adequate 
school facilities. 

Members of our association believe as does President Eisenhower as expressed 
in his state of the Union message—“The people of the United States will expect 
of us effective action to remedy past failure in meeting critical needs.” 

We believe that the people of the United States, as indicated in recent polls, 
expect help from the Federal Government in providing adequate classrooms, 
including satisfactory vocational training facilities. 

In periods of crisis the Federal Government has acted to aid education : In 1862 
provisions were approved for the establishment of the land-grant colleges : in 1917 
the Smith-Hughes Act was passed—which resulted in the development of a 
nationwide program of vocational education. In 1957 a school construction meas- 
ure should be approved. 

The members of our organization believe with the President that “a program 
designed to meet emergency needs for more classrooms should be enacted with- 
out delay.” They believe, however, that specific conditions should surround such 
a measure to provide real assistance and to protect local and State rights 

These conditions should be: (1) That very substantial grants be made to the 
States; (2) that funds be used for construction costs and for essential equip- 
ment, including vocational and industrial arts equipment; (3) that funds be allo- 
cated on the basis of an objective formula ; and (4) that funds be administered by 
the United States Office of Education at the Federal level and at the State level 
by education authorities designated by State legislatures. 

The education of the children of the United States cannot wait. Competent 
and reliable authorities tell us the need is urgent. Members of the American 
Vocational Association recognize this need. The delegate assembly—the govern- 
ing body of the American Vocational Association—approved by unanimous vote 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas many national and regional studies show the great need for school- 
house construction necessitated by the increased number of children and the 
expanded curriculum; and 

“Whereas many localities and States do not have sufficient funds to provide 
adequate housing for schoolchildren: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Vocational Association support legislation au- 
thorizing an appropriation of Federal funds for schoolhouse construction and 
other educational purposes.” 

The members of the American Vocational Association are interested in seeing 
Congress authorize Federal funds for classroom construction not only because 
of their great interest in general education but because of their special concern 
with this matter as it relates to the effectiveness of vocational education. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
NUTLEY BRANCH, 
Nutley, N. J., March 8, 1957. 
PRESENT DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The executive board of the Nutley Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women would like to commend your careful con- 
seideration of the status of American education as expressed in your Message to 
Congress on January 28. 

We join you in urging Congress to take immediate action to provide Federal 
aid for school construction, safeguarding the principle “that responsibility for 
control of education rests with the States and communities.” 

We hope that your proposed program will receive nationwide support. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARIE C. THOMPSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ALBERT J. PHILLIPS, PXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Michigan schools need both Federal and State aid for school construction if 
they are to meet the school buildings needs of the near future and over a long- 
range period. 

This is due to the following factors: 

1. The annual enrollment increases are now 70,000 pupils per year. These will 
be higher within a few years. This calls for an additional 2,200 classrooms per 
year for the elementary grades. Other school facilities are necessary in addi- 
tion to these classroom needs. 

2. Michigan will soon need additional junior high schools, and later senior 
high schools in addition to the elementary school needs. The cost of high schools 
is greater than that for elementary schools. 

3. Increasing costs of school construction is proving to be an acute problem in 
many school districts. 

4. Some districts already are overburdened by high millage levies for the re- 
tirement of school bonds. 

5. Many districts are now levying excessively high combined millages for school 
operation and debt retirement. These added to the millage levies for other gov- 
ernmental units (city and county) have produced extremely high millage rates 
on property in these school districts. 

6. Increasing interest rates, which have more than doubled in the past few 
years, are going to prevent the construction of many school buildings. If interest 
rates on school bonds could be reduced this would help a great deal. 

7. Some areas, especially in southeastern Michigan, are growing so rapidly 
in population that the schools have hundreds of children added to their enroll- 
ments before many of the homes are placed on the assessment rolls. 

8. The school building needs up to June 30, 1956 were estimated at about 
$423, 5 0,000. There is a great backlog of school construction and needed repairs. 

Michigan has done a great deal to solve its school building needs. The Michi- 
gan Education Association in 1948 initiated and secured the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment which changed the period for bond issues from “up to 5 
years” to “up to 20 years.” 

This was the greatest single move in helping to solve our school building needs. 

The following data will show how Michigan moved forward on this problem: 














240, 000 | 


Building | Debt | | Building Debt 
Year | and site retire- | Total | Year and site | retire- | Total 
fund ment | fund bg ment } 
| 1 
| \ Es lg 
1940-41 $410. 000 | $9,690,000 | $10,100,000 || 1948-49 $13, 220, 000 | $8,990,000 | $22, 210, 000 
1941-42 340,000 | 9, 650, 000 9, 990, 000 || 1949-50 19, 360, 000 | 13,299,000 | 32, 650, 000 
1942-43 310,000 | 9, 270, 000 | 9, 580,000 || 1950-51 17, 170, 000 17, 810,000 | 34, 980, 000 
1943-44 | 1,300,000 | 14, 120, 000 15, 420, 000 1 1951-52 | 17,550,000 | 23,130,000 | 40, 680, 000 
1944-45 | 1,960,000 | 12,830,000 | 14, 790, 000 1] 195 3 17, 560, 000 29, 560, 000 47, 120, 000 
1945-46 | 2,910, 000 | 7, 270,000 | 10,180, 000 }} 1953-54 21, 600, 000 | 36, 540, 000 58, 140, 000 
1946-47 | 5,300, 000 7,060,000 | 12,360,000 |} 1954-55 26, 520, 000 4 47,940,000 | 74, 460, 000 
7, | 17,220, 000 | 
| 


1947-48 !_. 9, 980, 000 


1 Amendment to constitution passed (November 1948). 
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Another constitutional amendment was passed in April 1955. We do not 
have data as yet on building and site fund and debt retirement payments for 
1955-56. 

The following data will give information on the extent to which school bond 
issues have been voted in Michigan since the MEA-sponsored amendment was 
adopted in November 1948 : 





a I BN ia see i haat ce sndutin tamed cstern ais te eaeetnd os A $29, 446, 7! 
ee a tinsel epee ce epepeedicn satan ae 
i RE AN Bi ieeiecis ecillee diinimamiamgernwi nen baer 17, 765, 100 
OT Ee ie es saa tate aliad 28, 964, 000 
dea Renn? IG 8 ali ceerecetnln unites ins erksienialbi: ages en Sobgoee 22, 984, 390 
Jan. 1, 1952 to July 1, 1952._---.--- coals a Mit dante stincateniatall 24, 067, 000 
Ne en ene eee ee ee ans vein ee 
ie I AI an gM essen cris ms ap ss ers ne acre elas 
Jan. 1, 1954 to July 1, 1954..._--_- ini liactiitiate sedinieninasiiaizans , 
I kn nica Nearest nso cio eigen entities said 48, 635, 825 
Jan. 1, 1955 to July 1, 1955...-.___-- tian siecneninereiiggs I ae 
July 1, 1955 to Jan. 1, 1956_...____- LL atbe chance eebbbiseeice Tee 
i ks ee OD ar as kas a Ase i EE mem nee 92, 718, 5 
Sh se EL, 10s Dein antivpankinnccenceonss senna siento 66, 242, 650 
Be a RANE i id ek ll, tl alls bles aap 588, 689, 470 


In spite of the fine support given by Michigan's property taxpayer's, the school- 
building problem is becoming increasingly acute. The present State superin- 
tendent of public instruction has appointed a State committee to study the prob- 
lem and offer suggestions as to possible solutions. 

The Michigan Education Association on April 6, 1956, adopted the following 
resolution + 

“We urge immediate action by the United States Congress in providing aid to 
the States for the construction of public-school buildings, especially the appro- 
priations of funds as proposed by the Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, without the ineln- 
sion of the Powell proposal which we believe would prevent the passage of much- 
needed legislation for construction of schools.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Denver, Colo., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BARDEN: The growing need for new school construction in the city 
of Denver, to take care of the rapidly growing school population, makes us of the 
Denver branch of the American Association of University Women want to sup- 
port Federal aid to school construction—under conditions safeguarding State 
control to tax-supported elementary and secondary schools which are under pub- 
lie supervision and control—if our schools here in Denver could share in this 
aid. We have been watching the proposals before Congress at this time and 
find that none of them would be at all helpful to Denver. 

Sertainly a need exists here. The Denver public schools during the decade 
of 1940-50 grew at the rate of about 400 pupils per year; since 1950 they have 
been growing at the rate of more than 4,000 pupils per year; or an increase in 
the rate of 1,000 percent. This has raised some very difficult problems in financ- 
ing the construction of schools. In 1948, the citizens of Denver approved a 
bond issue of $21 million; in 1952, $30 million; and in 1955, $28,500,000. All of 
these funds have gone for the construction of schools, largely to meet the needs 
of the increasing population; to a very small extent to provide replacements of 
older buildings. We still have a problem of meeting increasing school popula- 
tion. Our current budgets have provided some small additional funds from time 
to time for construction. We have, therefore, faced the question of how to meet 
the needs for an everexpanding city population. But we have also to meet the 
question to what to do with a large number of older buildings, many of which 
it would be desirable to replace. We have, for example, a little over a hundred 
schools in Denver, and of this number about 22 are buildings that were con- 
structed before 1900. While they are basically good buildings it would be well 
to replace a goodly number of them. 
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For the last few years the Denver Public Schools, have been receiving some 
Federal assistance under provisions of Public Law 874 for the operation of 
schools, but they have not received any assistance under public law $15 for 
the construction of schools. As the law is written, there is definite discrimina- 
tion against the larger cities such as Denver. We do not believe the present 
laws are as equitable as they should be. 

Most of the proposals before the Congress now provide for aid in construction 
of school buildings upon the submission of State plans. Experience here has 
shown generally that State plans again discriminate against the larger school 
districts. That is why we are of the opinion that none of the present proposals 
before Congress would be at all helpful to Denver. To correct this, we suggest 
that principles be incorporated of matching Federal funds with local or State 
funds and of providing for aid to those districts that have had a substantial 
growth in population on a per-pupil basis. Such funds should be available only 
for public schools. If the latter principles were incorporated into the legislation, 
we believe that we could more conscientiously urge approval of Federal assist- 
ance. 

We hope that the information included in this letter will be of aid to your 
committee in working out the inequities in the current measures so that a work- 
able Federal aid to school construction bill may be enacted at this session of 
Congress. 

With best wishes for your successful endeavors. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs, Richarp A, Harris, 
Legislative Chairman. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 7, 1957. 


c<. M. BatLey, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on General Education, 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Understand certain witnesses questioned authenticity my estimates school con- 


struction needs made October 1956. Hereby reaffirm estimates as previously re- 
ported to United States Office of Education to be correct. 
R. M. HEYMAN, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ohio. 





INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: During my testimony before your subcommittee 
on February 21, 1957, reference was made to the fact that a previous witness 
before your subcommittee had testified that last vear (which we understand to be 
the school year 1955-56 running from July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956) “about 
65,000 classrooms were built at a cost of about $2,500 million.” It was suggested 
that dividing $2,500 million construction cost by 63,000 classrooms would indicate 
construction cost per classroom much higher than the $30,000 per classroom 
basis which we used. We have attempted to ascertain the accuracy of the $2,500 
million estimated to have been spent for elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms during the school year 1955-56, and the facts indicate that $2,500 million 
was not spent for construction of public elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms during that school year. 

Construction Review, published by the United States Department of Commerce 
and the United States Department of Labor, contains a monthly summary of new 
construction put in place by various categories of construction and indicates that 
during the school year 1955-56 (July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956) the total 
amount of public construction for educational purposes, including public higher 
education (i. e. junior colleges, colleges and universities) and public libraries 
and museums, aggregated $2,476 million. The testimony presented before your 
subcommittee, to the effect that about $2,500 million was spent for the construc- 
tion of about 63,000 classrooms, apparently assumed that the total amount 
expended for public educational construction during that period had been spent 
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for elementary and secondary school construction, but the $2,476 million actually 
included the amount expended for construction of public higher education facili- 
ties (i. e. junior colleges, colleges and universities) and public libraries and 
museums. Accordingly, the $2,476 million must be reduced by the amount spent 
for public higher education facilities and public libraries and museums. This 
seems to give even greater significance to the fact that school bond sales during 
the period October 1, 1956, through January 31, 1957, for elementary and second- 
ary school construction, supplemented by the usual 30 percent of total construc- 
tion funds from other sources, projected for a full year would provide about 
$2,900 million in construction of public elementary and secondary schools. 

There has been sent to me a copy of a letter dated February 28, 1957, which 
was sent to you by the executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers and which states that its purpose is “‘to correct a few of the most glaring 
inaccuracies” in my testimony before your subcommittee on February 21, 1957. 
Since the letter of February 28 ignores some of the undisputed factual infor- 
mation in my testimony and misinterprets other portions of my testimony, I 
would like to clarify those matters for your subcommittee. 

(1) The second paragraph of the letter of February 28 states that my testi- 
mony “was based almost entirely on repeated assertions that 69,200 classrooms 
were ‘scheduled for completion as of October 1, 1956’ and that these became avail- 
able on that date.” First, there was no intent in my statement to assert that the 
69,200 classrooms would be available on October 1, 1956, and it is expressly stated 
on page 2 of my prepared statement that: 

“The statistics indicate that 80,000 additional classrooms were needed as of 
the fall of 1956 to accommodate excess enrollment and that, as of that date, 
69,200 classrooms were scheduled for completion during the school year.” 

There is a similar statement, in summarizing, on page 4 of my statement, that 
“69,200 instruction rooms were scheduled as of October 1, 1956, for completion 
during the current school year.” 

Secondly, my testimony was not based to any substantial degree on assertions 
that 69,200 classrooms were scheduled for completion during the school year 
1956-57, but I accepted that estimate from information submitted by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare based on replies to a questionnaire 
sent to State school officials. Finally, it is apparent to anyone who reads either 
my prepared statement or the actual transcript of my testimony before your 
Subcommittee that my testimony was based principally on undisputed reports 
of actual sales of school bonds during the period from October 1, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957. We furnished to your subcommittee with my letter of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1957, a list of the number of issues and total dollar amount of issues 
of school bonds sold in each State during the period October 1, 1956, through 
January 31, 1957, for public elementary and secondary school construction (a 
total of 880 issues aggregating $684,606,000). We have detailed information on 
each issue of school bonds included in this total. 

(2) The fourth and fifths paragraphs of the letter of February 28 state 
that: 

“Having counted all school construction planned for the entire 1956-57 school 
year as having been completed by October 1, 1956, Mr. Adams then proceeded 
to a second computation of the amount of school construction for the remaining 
9 months of the 1956-57 year by projecting for a full year the school bonds issued 
in the 4 months after October 1, 1956.” 

“Of course, Mr. Adams has counted 9 months of school construction twice— 
once by the estimates of State departments of education and again by his bond 
projections. And both estimates are on the optimistic side.” 

First, the statement quoted above states that I counted school construction 
“planned” for the entire 1956-57 school year which is not true, because my testi- 
mony specifically referred to construction “scheduled” for completion, as did 
the questionnaire sent by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
the State school officials and the statistical information tabulated by the Depart- 
ment. I assume that many thousands of classrooms are probably planned for 
construction that are not yet scheduled for completion during any specified period. 
Secondly, we understand that classrooms are not scheduled for completion until 
the financing has been provided, so that classrooms reported as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, to be scheduled for completion would have been financed 
prior to that date and subsequent school bond sales would finance construction 
of additional classrooms. Thirdly, the letter attempts to pin the classroom con- 
struction resulting from bond sales to a specified period of time, while I made 
it quite clear that we were simply reporting the rate of classroom construction 
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resulting from the rate of bond sales during the 4-month period October 1, 1956, 
through January 31, 1957. The proceeds from school bond sales during that 
4-month period, supplemented by the customary 30 percent of total construction 
funds from other sources, would provide (assuming cost of $30,000 per classroom ) 
about 96,600 classrooms a year, or a construction rate of about 8,000 classrooms 
per month. Fourthly, the letter states that my estimates as to a projection of 
bonds are ‘‘on the optimistic side.”’ In answer to that I would simply point out 
that school bond sales for elementary and secondary school construction during 
the month of February 1957 have included 222 issues aggregating over $199,- 
866,000, which would increase the amount of the projection above the previous 
projection based on school bond sales during the preceding 4 months. Also, I 
explained in my testimony that we checked and found no indication that school 
bond sales are concentrated in the 4 months of the year for which we reported bond 
sales, and we submitted to the subcommittee a tabulation of monthly sales of all 
State and municipal bonds for the past 10 years. 

(3) The sixth paragraph of the letter of February 28 refers to my testimony 
as “statistical manipulation on the basis of false assumptions.” My testimony 
was based on actual sales of school bonds during the indicated period. The 
studies of expenditures for school construction by the United States Department 
of Commerce over the period 1947—54 provide the evidence that 30 percent of total 
expenditures for school construction come from sources other than borrowing. 
Our estimate of a $30,000 per classroom cost (including a proportionate part of 
the cost of facilities such as cafeterias, auditoriums, and gymnasiums) was based 
on a check in various parts of the country, and some specific examples of recent 
classroom construction costs in Alabama, Florida, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, 
and Virginia were submitted during my testimony on February 21. The exam- 
ples which we submitted for the record were not handpicked low-cost examples 
but represented a cross section of the information we had at hand. We under- 
stood that $30,000 per classroom was generally accepted as a fair average cost 
to be used in estimates and a representative of the National Education Associ- 
tion, testifying before the House Committee on Education and Labor on May 3, 
1955, at hearings regarding Federal aid to States for school construction, stated 
that $30,000 per classroom “may be a trifle high” (and the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce composite construction-cost index in December 1956 was up 
only 7.6 percent from May 1955). Actually, there are examples which could be 
given to demonstrate a much lower classroom cost. For example, an article in 
the newspaper last weekend indicated that a contract for construction of a 10- 
classroom addition to a school at Charlottesville, Va., had been awarded for 
$76,925 which would be a classroom cost of about $7,700 per classroom. 

(4) The seventh and eighth paragraphs of the letter of February 28 state 
that “last year there were 62,600 classrooms constructed at a capital cost in 
excess of $2,600 million” and describes my testimony based on $30,000 per class- 
room as “travesties on the truth.” As indicated in the second paragraph of this 
letter, the official construction expenditure figures reported in Construction 
Review indicate that $2,476 million was spent during the last school year for 
all public educational construction, including junior colleges, colleges and univer- 
sities, and public libraries and museums. Therefore, it appears that the letter 
of February 28 has accepted a school-construction figure of $2,600 million without 
realizing that there was included in that amount construction expenditures for 
junior colleges, colleges and universities, and public libraries and museums. 

Since the information in this letter should help eliminate some of the confu- 
sion in the testimony before your subcommittee regarding the amount expended 
for school construction in past years, and will also avoid some misunderstanding 
that might arise from misinterpretation in the letter of February 28 of my testi- 
mony, I respectfully request that a copy of this letter be included in the record 
of the hearings before your Subcommittee on Federal Aid to Education, and I 
am sending a copy of this letter to the clerk of the committee. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM M. ADAMs. 


NEWARK, N. J., March 8, 1957. 





House COMMITTEE OF EDUCATIONAL LABOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

The New Jersey businessmen’s council of Americans for Democratic Action 
wishes to take issue with the testimony yesterday, March 7, with the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce before the House Education Committee. Neither 
cutting Federal taxes nor referring the matter to the States will meet the prob- 
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lem of adequate education for our children. The issues raised are deceptive, 
and the real aim of the chamber of commerce appears to be lower Federal and 
State taxes, no matter what the cost to our educational system and the future of 
our country. 

Here, in New Jersey, there has been constant pressure for years from groups 
such as the chamber of commerce to prevent the raising of adequate revenues 
to meet our school needs. Therefore, even if Federal taxes are cut, there is no 
guaranty that our State will raise its level of taxation to meet its educational 
needs. We insist that the position of the chamber of commerce is narrow. By 
being concerned with lower taxes today, it is willing to risk the future of our 
country. They know all too well that even a State as wealthy as New Jersey has a 
classroom shortage, and that many of our local communities don’t have the re- 
sources to give our children the educations they deserve. This is a “heads in 
the sand’ approach to our country’s No. 1 problem. As Americans and as 
businessmen, we feel that the interests of the entire country must be placed ahead 
of the interests of any one segment of the country or any one State. 

Both the welfare of our country and our business interests are dependent upon 
a population sufficiently well educated to handle the increased complexity of 
modern industry, which in turn insures higher wages and increased consumption. 

Ours is a country with a highly mobile population. As poorly educated Ameri- 
cans move from State to State, they take their poor education with them, as 
workers, as voters, as citizens. Expanding industrial areas, such as New Jersey, 
require workers from other States ; they must come to us educated or we are un- 
able to use their abilities. 

SIDNEY M. WEINSTEIN. 


CASPER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Casper, Wyo., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BaILey: The national affairs committee has spent con- 
siderable time in reviewing the various bills which have been introduced pertain- 
ing to Federal aid to education and that the position of the Casper chamber as 
a result of those studies is as follows: 

1. That the Nation’s educational system has been and should continue to be 
the responsibility of State and local governments, including provision for the 
physical facilities therefor. 

2. That the alleged nationwide shortage of classrooms and other physical facili- 
ties has not been clearly demonstrated by the conflicting and contradictory evi- 
dence presently available to Congress. 

38. That the inability of State and local governments to provide necessary facili- 
ties has not been established, and indeed the contrary appears to be true-—that 
all States are fully capable of supporting, out of their own funds, an adequate 
school plant, with the possible exception of a few States where, because of peculiar 
local conditions, duplicating physical facilities are being maintained: a burden of 
waste which other States should not be asked to share. 

4. That, where need is demonstrated, every State can, and all States should, 
remedy out of their own funds any inadequacies that do exist. The people of 
the State of Wyoming, in common with most citizens everywhere, are willing, 
able, and fully capable of providing as good a physical plant for our school system 
as need and the times demand, and Federal aid for such purposes is neither 
necessary or wanted. 

Your consideration of these views is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
WILLIAM BarTON, Chairman. 


THE WoMAN’S COLLEGE CLUB OF PATERSON, N. J., 
BRANCH OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Paterson, N. J., March 7, 1957. 
Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: The Paterson branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women at the Febrnary 18, 1957, meeting received a report 
from its legislation committee that recommended that we take some action to 
speed up steps in the area of Federal aid for school construction. 
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Following up this recommendation that was approved by 100 members, I re- 
quest that you lend your fullest support to bring about such legislation that will 
assure every American child a seat in classrooms all over the country. The 
American Association of University Women has as its goal education for every 
American from birth through college. 

I sincerely hope you will give this matter your fullest consideration and 
cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FAYTHE FE. STERN, 
Miss Faythe E. Stern, 
Legislation Chairman. 





SOUTHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Southington, Conn., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Drar MR. BAILEY: I have no doubt there has been considerable testimony given 
to your subcommittee concerning the dangers of Federal control in connection 
with public-school construction under Public Law 815. 

I wish to take this opportunity to present my opinion in favor of Public 
Law 815 and specifically present what evidence I can to counteract the Federal 
control issue. 

The town of Southington has been allotted the sum of $127,160 for a school- 
construction project. This project is now beginning construction and I see no 
evidence of any Federal control or of any possibility of any Federal control. 

I did not attend the AASA convention in Atlantic City this year and therefore 
my opinions expressed in this letter are not a duplication of the opinions ex- 
pressed by the superintendents at their convention in Atlantic City but rather in 
addition to their expressions. 

In conclusion I wish to state that I see no danger whatsoever of any Federal 
control accompanying appropriations for school construction under Public 
Law 815. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. Farr, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





OKLAHOMA Ciry CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: Thank you very much for your firm stand against the ridiculous 
statistics given to you by Mr. Steve Stahl of the Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
Council. 

In Oklahoma, our education association has had dealings for many years 
with Mr. Stahl. At each State legislative session, he presents the findings of his 
organization and adds much confusion to a bad situation. We Oklahomans par- 
ticularly appreciate your attitude in this matter. 

We ask that you continue your fight for Federal aid for our schools. We 
know that Oklahoma can finance her schools, but because of our peculiar con- 
stitution and tax system our present children will be adults long before there 
is any change in these matters. 

Again, thank you for your firm stand. 

Very sincerely yours, 
sess C, JENNINGS, 
President. 


MARCH 12, 1957. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Committee on Labor and Education, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States: 

We come before you as representatives of a great majority of the citizens 
of Arlington County, Va.—citizens who have worked to develop good public 
schools in our community—schools which enjoy an enviable national reputa- 
tion. We have long suffered from the actions of a small dissident group of citi- 
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zens who are opposed to any improvements that cost money. They have never 
been able to elect a member to our school board. They are now trying to in- 
volve this committee in a purely local problem to gain their own ends and to 
defeat the general bill for aid to school construction which you are considering. 

We fully agree with our Congressman, Hon. Joel T. Broyhill, on the necessity 
of local control of our schools. We do not want and we know you do not want 
the principle of local control of schools endangered. 

A year ago, this small dissident group, after another defeat at the polls, 
asked State legislators outside of Arlington to persuade the legislature to abolish 
our elected school board. Mrs. Helen Lane is the only nonelected member of 
the board, now starting her third month in office. She has never been elected 
to any public office in Arlington. She is reported to have represented teachers’ 
requests as “budget items” when they were never included in the budget of the 
superintendent or the school board. These are the misleading “budget items” 
which Congressman Bow referred to in his disparaging remarks in the House 
of Representatives about Arlington public schools. 

If we could collect taxes on Federal property in Arlington we would get more 
this year than we received in 7 years of Federal aid. Fifty percent of our 
children are “federally connected” children whose parents work in tax-free 
Federal installations. Seventeen percent of our land is occupied tax free by the 
Federal Government. Our share of Federal aid this year will be only 14 per- 
cent of our budget. We pay far more to the State in taxes than we receive in 
school or any other kind of aid. 

Ten years ago Arlington schools were on the verge of losing their accreditation. 
Now graduates are accepted and win scholarships in colleges and universities 
everywhere. Our students rank well above the national average. We recruit 
teachers from all over the country because they want to come to Arlington. where 
a good education is valued. 

We pay for our schools. We do not want to waste our money. We fully 
appreciate our obligation to use carefully all public tax funds, including the 
moneys provided by the Federal Government. There were more than 500 Arling- 
ton people at the hearings on the school budget last week, the great majority of 
whom were there to support the proposed budget. All of them were people who 
do not want their tax money wasted but want it used to provide a sound educa- 
tional program. We deeply resent these underhanded attempts on the State level, 
and now on the national level, to destroy the schools we have so painstakingly 
built up. We are tired of these attempts to involve the State and National Goy- 
ernments in our local affairs. 


Theda O. Henle (Mrs. Peter Henle), President, Arlington League of 
Women Voters; Robert E. Reynolds, Chairman, Citizens Com- 
mittee for School Improvement; Elizabeth Campbell (Mrs. Ed- 
mund Campbell), Former (Elected) Member, Arlington County 
School Board; Ralph Kaul, Member, Arlington County Board 
of Supervisors ; Robert W. Cox, Former Member, Arlington Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors ; Rae P. Vaughn (Mrs. Victor A. Vaughn), 
President, Arlington Branch American Association of University 
Women; Irving S. Schwartz, Former Chairman, Citizens Com- 
mittee for School Improvement; Alan L. Dean, Former Member, 
Arlington County Board of Supervisors; Walter Kingsbury, 
President, Arlington Civie Federation; O. Glenn Stahl, Former 
(Elected) Member, Arlington School Board; Curtis E. Tuthill, 
Former (Elected) Member, Arlington School Board. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 11, 1957. 
CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We respond to wire from Edgar Fuller, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D. C. 
We have retabulated information reported to office of education October 1956, 
as reported in circular 490, and find date for Missouri to be authentic. 


; HUBERT WHEELER, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
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MONTPELIER, VT., March 11, 1957. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman Subcommittce on General Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Vermont statistics regarding instruction rooms in circular 490, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are correct. These facts were established 
in 1956. 

A. JOHN HOLDEN, Jr., 
Commissioner of Education. 


Maptson, Wis., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. C. M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Aid Construction, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

A reexamination of our estimate of school facilities needed sent October 1956 
in response to office of education request indicates estimate was accurate. As 
our birthrate continues to climb it might appear the estimate was conservative. 

G. E. WATSON, 
Wisconsin State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





PHOENIX, Ariz., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House of Representatives, Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The present need for buildings in Arizona is much greater than reported by 
this department in 1956. This impact not previously anticipated is greatest in 
our high schools. 

M. L. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 11, 1957. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Information reported by Colorado in the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare bulletin 490 is hereby asserted to be correct. The in- 
formation was certified to the State department of school superintendents. Our 
enrollments are increasing at the rate of 20,000 pupils per year requiring for in- 
creases alone upward of 750 additional rooms and additional teachers each 
year. This does not include replacement of obsolete buildings or the rehabilita- 
tion of old buildings. We have 24,700 pupils on half-day sessions or in over- 
crowded classrooms. 

H. Grant VEstT, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Taos, N. Mex., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The Taos Municipal Education Association strongly favors bill H. R.1. Our 
building needs in Taos county are great. And Federal aid would help us greatly. 
Taos MUNICIPAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


SUNNYSIDE SCHOOLS, 
District No. 12, 
Tucson 2, Ariz., March 8, 1957 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bartey: Some people who do not favor Federal financial aid for 
public construction of schools deplore the dangers of excessive Federal control 
over our public schools ; however, our experience does not bear out this objection. 
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The Sunnyside School District of Pima County, Ariz., affected by a great in- 
crease in school enrollment due to Federal impact, and thereby having been 
eligible for Federal aid under Public Law 815 and its amendments, has received 
funds for four separate school building projects through Federal moneys in ‘the 
past 6 years. In this construction, Federal control has been kept at a bare 
minimum. Representatives of the Federal Government, delegated through the 
United States Commissioner of Education, who visited our school in connec- 
tion with these projects for inspection and auditing, at no time attempted to 
influence the policy of the local school board or to interfere with any educational 
programs to be established in the buildings constructed with Federal funds. 

Since there may be many different interpretations of the meaning of the term 
“control,” we thought you may be interested in knowing what our experience 
has been in connection with Federal aid to public schools. 

Cordially yours, 
Houxpa ScHvucH (Mrs.), Superintendent. 


SAN Disco City SCHOOLS, 
BUSINESS DIVISION, 
San Diego 3, Calif., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILry, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Str: Presently the San Diego Unified School District receives aid both 
from Public Laws 815 and 874 under the Federal Public school assistance pro- 
gram. Consequently officials and citizens of this very large school district are 
deeply interested in the current Federal school building proposals. It is our 
understanding that hearings are now being held on three bills (the administra- 
tion bill, Kelley bill, and the Holt bill). Is it possible to obtain a transcript of 
the hearings on each bill? 

I will be ready and willing to authorize necessary payment for receipt of a 
copy of these hearings. Also, I would like to receive a copy of the three bills 
on which hearings are now being held. 

Very truly yours, 
BiLuForpD F. MInor, 
Assistant Superintendent and Business Manager. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N. Y., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, House O fice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BaILEy: On behalf of the association, I ask you to accept 
for the record of hearings before your Subcommittee on General Education the 
attached statement covering the association’s opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

With appreciation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest G. SwiGerr. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers is pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to express its conviction that the buildings necessary to the Nation’s 
public school system can be constructed without Federal assistance to the States. 
The association is genuinely concerned with the adequacy of the Nation’s schools. 
Education is essential to the advancement of our economic and cultural stand 
ards of living. The Nation’s interest in these matters is obvious, but it con- 
stitutes no mandate for action by the National Government. 

The one matter of greatest national interest is the preservation of individual 
incentive and effort in the economic and democratic processes which combine 
to make the American what he is. He became this, not because his Federal 
Government so legislated and provided, but because he and his fellow country- 
men undertook and did for themselves what no Government representatives coulf 
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or should do for them. The multiple interrelations of a free society have pro- 
vided the opportunity, environment, incentive, and reward which are the intan- 
gible resources of the Nation. The preservation of these rich resources does not 
depend so much on the National Government as on the perpetuation of the best 
of its homegrown strengths and characteristics. Perhaps the single greatest 
source of these is a public school system effectively and wholly maintained within 
the tradition of responsible State-local governments. 


What is the issue? 


It is our belief that the real issue is not the construction of school buildings, 
nor is it the question of the capacity of the States to provide the necessary school 
facilities. The heart of the matter is whether the financing, direction, and con- 
trol of the public school system shall remain in State and local hands, close to 
the people and responsive to their wishes and needs, or shall eventually be 
transferred to a central government authority. 

We base this statement on the following established characteristics of Federal 
grants: 

1. Grants tend to become perpetual because they do nothing to induce full local 
responsibility for correction of the deficiency which originally was claimed to or 
did justify any particular grant. 

2. Grants tend to increase in amount with time, because the weakening of local 
initiative induced by the grant creates a greater case for the grant funds. 

3. Control, in some degree, is present from the initiation of every grant. It will 
expand, in time, and especially with a progressive increase of the sums granted. 
The normal inclination of bureaucracy to multiply rules, regulations, directives, 
and the other varieties of redtape will be manifest in the school grants as else- 
where, and will render the educational system vulnerable to the injection of 
specific controls of curriculum content. The confirmed dependence on the grants 
will render resistance to control impossible. 

It should occasion no surprise that Federal control would eventually develop. 
From the beginning of our folklore it has been understood that “he who pays the 
piper may call the tune.” The Supreme Court has given its blessing to this in 
saying that “it is hardly lack of due process for the Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” Let there be no mistake about it. Federal control will fol- 
low the Federal grant, notwithstanding words of protestation and denial in 
legislative acts. This, we contend, is the really basic issue. 


What is the demand for Federal aid? 


When we look for the driving force behind the demand for a Federal school 
construction grant, we find that it was originated and has kept moving mainly 
by the local school employees—teachers and administrators—and the various 
agencies, official and unofficial, which are especially interested in expanding the 
Federal grant system. The movement has, of course, been helped along by various 
public figures who are, in general, sympathetic to centralized government and who 
apparently lack faith in the capacity of State and local governments to do an 
adequate job. We grant that such persons are sincere but we hold that they 
have a wrong view of the American scheme of government. 

There is a notable deficiency of support for the Federal construction grant pro- 
gram from other sources. For example, the National School Boards Association 
voted, in February 1957, to table the question of Federal construction grants by 
a 4to1 vote. Negative attitude was also displayed by the governors in their 
messages to their respective legislative sessions. Thirty-six such messages have 
been available to us out of the 41 that have been or will be sent to the 
legislatures which are holding sessions this year. In 23 messages the subject was 
dealth with as a matter for State or State-local solution. In some cases there was 
not even a mention of school finance. And in no instance was there direct request 
for, or stated need to rely on, Federal aid for school construction. There were, in 
fact, some vigorous statements against Federal aid. The following excerpts are 
from those statements: 

ov. Milward L. Simpson of Wyoming: After citing section 1, article 7 of the 
Wyoming Constitution, the Governor said: 

“If there ever was a clear mandate against Federal aid to schools, this is it. 
We do not need any more Federal aid to education. It invites Federal control, and 
Federal control is the death knell to local control of our public school system. 
Many see magic in the words ‘Federal aid.’ It is an alluring phrase, actually 
intended to give the impression that big brother Uncle Sam is saving the educa- 
tional systems of the poor, beleaguered, helpless little States. Federal aid 
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actually means that we raise our taxes to send our money to Washington; then 
raise some more taxes to match the amount we have already sent to Washington 
in order to get back the amount we originally sent, less, of course, an additional 
40 percent cost of administering Federal controls.” 

Gov. Price Daniel, of Texas: “* * * I shall continue to fight with all the 
vigor at my command against further encroachments by the Federal Government 
upon the rights of our State and our people. 

“The real strength of America lies not in Washington nor in centralized power 
nor in military might or weapons of defense. The enduring power of this country 
lies in the faith and strength of our people in the strength of our States and our 
local units of self-government. 

“The surest way to protect and preserve the rights of the State of Texas is for 
us to have a dynamic and constructive exercise of the responsibilities which ac- 
company these rights. 

“* * * (Texas) has no reason to seek Federal aid and thereby invite Federal 
control.” 

Gov. Harold W. Handley, of Indiana: “The 1956 White House Conference on 
Education, which certainly was well attended by the advocates of a nationalized 
school system, estimated that Indiana must have 1,100 new classrooms each year. 
Other surveys estimate our total classroom needs—for replacement of antiquated 
structures as well as for increased enrollment—at 1,000 per year. Well, a total 
of 1,928 new classrooms went into service throughout Indiana last September. 
Before next September there will be at least 2,100 more. And in 1958 the number 
will be stepped up to 2,400, and even more if our various communities deem it 
necessary. Thus we are providing these new classrooms twice as fast as the 
advocates of federalized education say we should be building them. 

“And we are doing this with our own money, if you please, in a magnificent 
manifestation of home rule. The present federalized education program calls for 
proposed Washington help for school buildings alone. At present their proposal 
would provide for only a small fraction of the total cost of American public 
school education even though they want the States and the local communities to 
surrender their rights for such a pittance.” 

The limited, special-interest character of the push for a Federal grant is 
further shown by the absence of broadly based support from official bodies. For 
example, while the Committee for the White House Conference on Education 
favored, by a substantial majority, a Federa) grant for schoo) construction, it 
brought out some very significant statements in its summary of the local con- 
ferences: 

“The problem of Federal aid was discussed by almost all of the conferences, 
but it is apparent that this problem was not regarded as having the same vital 
importance as the problems of State and local taxation * * *. Only one State 
expressly recommends that all States should participate in any future Federal- 
aid program for school construction. When it is mentioned, the consensus ap- 
pears to be that the aid should be distributed to the poorer States with the pur- 
pose of adjusting inequalities in educational opportunity” (p. 122). 

The Study Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education, in 
a report submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, set forth 
the following conclusion: 

“* * * Federal aid is not necessary either for current operating expenses for 
publie schools or for capital expenditures for new school facilities. Local com- 
munities and States are able to supply both in accordance with the will of their 
citizens.” 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations asserted that the States 
should be responsible for providing adequate schools, and declared its belief that 
they can and will properly discharge this responsibility. On this premise the 
Commission presented the following recommendation : 

“The Commission recommends that the responsibility for providing general 
public education continue to rest squarely upon the States and their political 
subdivisions. The Commission further recommends that the States act vigor- 
ously and promptly to discharge this responsibility. The Commission does not 
recommend a general program of Federal financial assistance to elementary and 
secondary education, believing that the States have the capacity to meet their 
educational requirements. However, where, upon a clear factual finding of 
need and lack of resources, it is demonstrated that one or more States do not 
have sufficient tax resources to support an adequate school system, the National 
Government, through some appropriate means, would be justified in assisting 
such States temporarily in financing the construction of school facilities—ex- 
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ercising particular caution to avoid interference by the National Government in 
educational processes or programs” (p. 194). 

In suggesting that the basis of Federal school support be ‘a clear factual 
finding of need and lack of resources,” and that the aid be limited to the States 
in which such a finding was made, the Commission has removed the Federal 
grant from the political arena to that of fiscal and economic facts. Such a 
procedure has never been applied in the Federal grants, and it is most unlikely 
to be considered in the case of school grants. On the contrary, the following 
guiding principle was offered to the White House Conference on Education by 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom : 

“FKederal aid should be nationwide in scope, benefiting all States, but should 
be distributed according to need.”’ 

It is obviously impossible to apply simultaneously both parts of this formula, 
except on the assumption that all States are in need. In that case the collec- 
tion and distribution of the peoples’ incomes, through a combined Federal tax 
and grant program would be an instance of fiscal bootstrap levitation. 

The plain fact is that a “factual finding of need and lack of resources” would 
be very difficult to make in the case of any State. It is to be suspected that 
realization of this fact is one reason for putting and keeping all grants on the 
purely political basis of giving something to all. For more than half of the 
States, any politically acceptable grant formula results in simply handing some 
of their own money back to them-——which is more “bait” than “benefit.” 


, 


The inadequate case for Federal aid 

The increase of school-age population is commonly cited to justify general 
Federal aid. The inference is that the school-age population has far outrun the 
growth in economic capacity. If it were true that the population as a whole 
were increasing faster than the Nation’s economic capacity to grow, the result 
would be a declining standard of living. But this is not true. Nor is it true 
that the recent increase of school-age population has outrun our economic 
growth. The following figures show the relative increase of personal income 
and of children aged 5 to 17 years, from 1950 to 1955. For this comparison the 
States are ranked according to per capita personal income. 


Persona) income! } Schoo)-age population, 








5-172 
Increase, Percent | Increase, | Percent 
1950-55 | increase 1950-55 |} increase 
| (millions) | | 
\ } 
Highest quartile___- a aig $44, 296 | 38.0 3, 527, 000 30.0 
2d quartile : 15, 542 32.0 1,394, 000 21. 6 
3d quartile ssmwes 9, 272 30.6 957, 000 | 19.0 
Lowest quartile ; " oe 9, 517 33.8 809, 000 11.2 
! Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1956. 
2 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 151, Feb. 11, 1957. 


Whether we take the 12 States with highest per capita incomes, or the 12 
States with the lowest per capita incomes, the figures show that income has in- 
creased faster than children. The 12 lowest-income States have had the smallest 
increase of school-age population, both absolutely and relatively, and they have 
had next to the highest rate of increase in personal incomes. This group of 
States is coming ahead fast. The relatively small increase of school-age popu- 
lation is to be accounted for in part by the heavy migration out of these States 
in the preceding census decade. In the period 1940-50, the 12 States with 
highest per capita income in 1940 gained 4,595,000, and the 12 States with lowest 
per capita income in 1940 lost 3,032,000... The relative shift continued to 1955. 
In the period 1950 to 1955, the highest income States gained 7,308,000 and the 
lowest income States gained only 841,000. 

In the whole discussion of need and capacity there has been a confusion 
of two quite different things: These are (a) the specific local school district 
and (b) the State (if any) which simply cannot deal with its school-construc- 


1 Study Committee report on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education, p. 131. 
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tion problem. It has been too frequently assumed that because there are, in 
every State, some local schoo] districts that cannot manage new construction : 
therefore every State as such is in need of Federal aid. On the contrary, the 
fact of some financially embarrassed districts in any State is no evidence what- 
ever of a condition of need or lack of financial resources within that State 
which are beyond the combined State and local capacity to handle. 

The Office of Education has had some trouble with its figures. It will be 
recalled that in 1953 an estimate of schoolroom shortage was published but it 
proved to be so indefensible that it was withdrawn and a lower estimate was 
substituted. Further revisions of the estimates have been issued, the latest in 
January 1957.2 It now provides the basis for the claims of Federal officials 
and others in regard to the current classroom deficiency. But the data in this 
latest document are so inconsistent internally as to be subject to disbelief. 

For example, this circular gives, by States as of the fall of 1956, (a) pupils 
in excess of the normal capacity of accessible publicly owned school plants in 
use, and (b) additional instruction rooms needed to accommodate the excess 
enrollment. When the States are lined up according to per capita income in 
1955, the following results are encountered : 


Average of excess pupils per classroom needed to accommodate them 


State grouping: 


eae ase aa nent’. Pepi ns toaietohdin kakatacutmacicc acs GT 
2d quartile ___- ek ewe towel a 26. 5 
3d quartile _____--__- lilt ait Tad Dna cend then beeen ti tiiebabs nate ts sep atts ~« 272 
RAS ORTG TTR i ei cen —" him arbi > nolshe dey ee 


These averages show the relation between excess pupils and needed class- 
rooms according to the figures given in Circular 490. There is obviously some- 
thing wrong either with the estimates of excess pupils or with the estimates 
of classrooms needed. In the 12 highest income States, the classroom shortage 
is figured on an average of 35.1 pupils per room. This average drops to 22.2 
pupils per room in the third quartile States, a figure which suggests an infla- 
tion of either the pupil excess or the room deficiency. Even in the 12 States 
at the bottom of the per capital income scale, a certain degree of such inflation 
appears. 

It is all very well to allow a certain latitude to school administrators in re- 
gard to such matters as classroom size and teacher-pupil ratios. But if these 
and similar organizational questions are to be assumed relevant to the prepara- 
tion of the data from which the above tabulations have been made, it would ap- 
pear that the highest income States are committed to a much higher pupil-class- 
room ratio than the lower income States. The reverse situation would appear 
the more likely. But if it be insisted that the figures in Circular 490 were pub- 
lished as supplied by the various State agencies, then it would appear that the 
school authorities in the lower income States do not, in fact, have a serious 
problem of classroom deficiency since they are able to regard it in terms of a 
relatively low pupil-classroom ratio. 

The unreliability of the data relating to pupil excess and classroom shortage 
in Circular 490 is further demonstrated by the following individual State figures: 


| Pupils in ex- | Additional 





cess of normaljrooms needed| Pupils per 
State classroom to accommo- classroom 
capacity date excess 
pupils 

New York--- v. 137, 000 2 200 62.2 
Montana. - - i | 4, 418 214 20.6 
Colorado. Sa 24, 746 621 39.8 
Kansas. - - 13, 800 800 7.2 
Texas 55, 590 4, 538 12.2 
North Carolina 7, 136 1, 586 4.5 


There is obviously something very wrong with these figures. In Montana, 
Kansas, and Texas, additional classrooms are figured on an average of 21 pupils 





2 Office of Education, Circular 490, Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing, in Fulltime 
Public Plementary and Secondary Day Schools, January 1957. 
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or less per room. In Colorado, a State with essentially the same kind of rural- 
urban conditions, an average of 40 pupils per room is used. The figures for 
both New York and North Carolina make no sense at all, but for exactly opposite 
reasons. 

The entire statistical case for Federal aid has been built on Circular 490. 
The estimate of 80,000 classrooms needed to provide for excess enrollment and 
79,000 rooms needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities, which has been set out in 
the statements of Secretary Marion Folsom to congressional committees and the 
press, is based on the data in this circular. In view of the irregularities and 
internal inconsistencies of the figures in this basic document, it is impossible 
to accept them for the purpose of proving statistical magnitudes. It may be 
granted that there are shortages of classrooms in virtually all States. But it 
can be confidently asserted that competent evidence is still lacking to show that 
the States are unable to deal or are not dealing with this problem from their 
own resources. The people have been given statistics which are distorted, un- 
reliable, and internally deficient. Such unscientific and misleading data are 
worthless as a guide to public policy; yet it is alleged that they make an over- 
whelming case for a Federal grant. 


Vore harm than good from Federal aid 


The plain fact is that there is no breakdown in the public-school system, On 
the contrary, a tremendous job has been done and is being done, both in the 
developing quality of instruction and in the provision of school plant. In 
neither respect is the system all that it should be, but its great advance has been 
accomplished by adhering to the sound principle of local responsibility which 
was recognized at the very beginning of our national history. The Federal Con- 
stitution makes no reference to education as a Federal function or responsibility, 
put many of the State constitutions declare that education is a function of State 
and local governments. We do not presume to enter here upon the technical 
subject of the educational curriculum, but it appears proper to suggest that the 
matter of division of powers and responsibilities between central and State- 
local governments could well receive greater attention than appears to have 
heen the case. 

Finally, we would emphasize that all good citizens have the same objective as 
regards the public-school system, which is its continued improvement, both in real 
quality of educational results and in necessary facilities for doing a good job. 
Our opposition to Federal support springs from the conviction that such support 
is not necessary and that its acceptance would in the end be detrimental to the 
quality of the school system as well as destructive of its function in a free society. 
The answers to all of the questions have not been written yet, and in the mean- 
time America needs the freedom to grow by experiment and variation which can 
be had only under local autonomy. We shall continne to have a better school 
system if we can keep its control and management as close to home as possible, 
for the school is an extension of the family for purposes of learning, of individual 
discipline, and of acquiring proper standards of social behavior. 

We began by saying that the real issue is one of central versus local control of 
eur educational system. Underlying this is a question of fact, namely, whether 
the State and local governments are able to finance a good school system, It is 
our conviction that they are, and our position is that this capacity is demon- 
strated by all of the facts of the case. We hold, further, that where there are 
constitutional or statutory barriers to State-local action in financing school con- 
struction, the introduction of a Federal grant will delay remedial procedures 
against these barriers. When the pressure from the citizens to do something 
about the obstructions to better schools becomes strong enough, something will 
be done. A Federal grant will lessen the pressure and nothing is likely to be done 
while the grant is anticipated or in existence. 

Secretary Marion B. Folsom said recently that the school construction aid 
program should be dropped if it is not enacted this year, because the delay was 
encouraging districts to postpone decisions regarding construction, This state- 
ment seriously undermines the argument of need, and confirms the judgment of 
the study committee when it reported to the commission on intergovernmental 
relations that Federal aid would be an inducement for districts to wait around 
until the new school could be built for 50 cents on the dollar. The choice between 
iction and postponement does not arise when there is sheer need of financial 
assistance, for delay is then the only recourse. <A district that could build now 
hut is merely holding off for better terms—or a Federal handout—mavy be bar- 
gaining, but it is not destitute. , 
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Conclusion 

The association holds that the case for a Federal grant in aid of school con- 
struction has not been proved, either from the standpoint of the gravity of the 
situation or from that of State and local incapacity or unwillingness to deal with 
the situation. NAM holds, further, that there is no evidence of a demand for 
such a grant from the Governors of States, the local school boards, or the general 
public. The record would indicate that the only driving force of importance 
behind the Federal grant is the employees of the public-school system—teachers 
and administrators-—and the agencies and groups which have a special interest 
in expanding the Federal grant system. 

The association warns that such a grant, if introduced, will become perpetual, 
notwithstanding all preliminary assurances of intent that it shall be limited in 
time; it warns that the cost will expand, regardless of any preliminary esti- 
mates, and that consequently, as time passes, there will be an increasing degree 
of Federal control. 

The National Association of Manufacturers believes that the only sound view 
to be taken with regard to the financing of education is the long-term view based 
on the economic and philosophical concept of responsible State sovereignty. It 
believes that this was and still is the will of the people, and that it has been and 
can be fully supported within the dynamic tradition of responsible State-local 
governments and without recourse to Federal assistance. 


Mr. Battry. The Chair recognizes a former witness before the sub- 
committee, our colleague from New York, Mr. Zelenko, who at this 
time would like to conclude his previous testimony with a communica- 
tion from the State Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Zelenko. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT ZELENKO, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Zetenxo. Mr. Chairman, with permission of the committee, I 
should like to terminate my testimony fe reading a short statement to 
the committee. The statement is by the Honorable Averill Harriman, 
the Governor of the State of New York: 


Of the bills presently being considered by the House Committee on Education 
and Labor on the subject of Federal aid to education, it is my view that H. R. 1, 
introduced by Congressman Kelley, is in several respects superior to the adminis- 
tration bill, H. R. 3986. The Kelley bill provides for a more adequate program— 
authorizing the appropriation of $600 million annually for 6 years as against 
$325 million annually for 4 years under the other bill. The Kelley bill also is 
far preferable from the point of view of allocating funds according to school-age 
population. Thus it has been estimated that under the Kelley bill New York 
State would receive 8.4 percent of the funds allocated, as against only 4.9 percent 
under the administration bill, which would be grossly unfair to New York State 
considering the population and the even larger share of Federal taxes that it 
pays. The Kelley bill is also preferable in permitting matching of Federal funds 
by funds expended by the school districts themselves. 

I am glad to see that both bills would provide for Federal assistance to the 
reserve funds of State agencies set up to assist school districts in marketing their 
bonds. I have recently recommended to the New York State Legislature the 
passage of legislation to establish such a school-financing authority. 

Any Federal aid bill should, of course, provide that control of education should 
remain with the States. 

Our experience during the Korean war in the large percentages of young men 
who were rejected by the Armed Forces because of inadequate education, under- 
lines the interest of each State in improving education on a nationwide basis. 


This statement is signed “A verill Harriman.” 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Zelenko. 
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At this time, the Chair recognizes another former witness, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from the State of Utah, Mr. Dixon. He has a 
brief statement to make at this time. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to supplement 
my remarks with a very brief statement. 

‘During my testimony before the subcommittee about 1 week ago, my 
colleague, the honorable gentleman from New York, Representative 
Gwinn, asked if the Utah State Legislature had passed legislation en- 
abling the State to take advantage of the Federal legislation for school 
construction. He stated that such action would be indicative of the 
State’s stand on Federal aid for school construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report today that both the Senate 
and the House of the Utah Legislature have passed such enabling legis- 
lation. I am sure that the Governor, His S Bixe ellency George Dewey 
Clyde, will sign the bill because he campaigned on that pr inciple. 

Mr. Barttey. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. 

Are there any Members of Congress present desiring to make a brief 
ippearance ? If not, we will proc eed with the regular order of business 
of the committee. 

Mr. Mercatr. ‘The clerk has just handed me another letter from the 
ty nt of Health, Education, and Welfare, addressed to the 

‘hairman of this committee, on H. R. 1062, being a departmental re- 
port; which I ask also be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Battey. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 12, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 30, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 1062, a bill to provide that the United States shall 
reimburse the States for that portion of the construction cost of certain schools 
which is attributable to Negroes and Indians. 

The bill would authorize the Commissioner of Education, subject to certain 
conditions set forth in the bill, to reimburse each State for the cost of construction 
of each school facility completed in such State within 10 years after enactment 
which is used by or available to Negroes or Indians, the Federal share of the cost 
of constructing each project to be in the same relation to the total cost as the 
number of Negro or Indian students using the facility bears to the total number 
of students using such facility. 

This Department is unable to recommend favorably concerning H. R. 1962 for 
the following reasons: 

(1) It is the view of the Department that the best way to assist States and 
local communities in providing needed school facilities is through enactment of 
legislation embodying the President’s school-construction-assistance proposals as 
embodied in the provisions of H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986, which will benefit 
children of all races: (2) to the extent there is a special Federal responsibility 
to provide, or to assist local communities in providing, school facilities for Indian 
children the responsibility is being adequately discharged under existing Federal 
programs administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Office of Education 
(e. g., Public Law 815, 81st Cong., as amended). 

We would therefore recommend that H. R. 1062 not be enacted by the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, ———— 
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Mr. Mercatr. I ask that the departmental report on H. R. 1215, 
a similar bill, be incorporated. 

Mr. Battey. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the record. 

( The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 12, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 14, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 1213, a bill to authorize Federal assistance to the States 
and local communities in financing an expanded program of school construction 
so as to eliminate the national shortage of classrooms. 

The bill would authorize appropriations not to exceed $1 billion for each of 6 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1958, for Federal payments to State educational 
agencies for the construction of public elementary and secondary school facilities 
(title 1) ; the Federal purchase of obligations of school districts which are unable 
to obtain the funds necessary to finance the cost of construction of the school 
facilities involved from other sources upon reasonable terms and at the interest 
rate on long-term obligations of the United States, plus three-eighths of 1 percent, 
such purchase not to exceed the aggregate principal amount of $750 million over a 
period of 4 fiscal years beginning July 1, 1958 (title II); and Federal credit 
assistance to State school-financing agencies over a period of 4 fiscal years begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, with respect to obligations not to exceed the aggregate principal 
amount of $6 billion (title IIT). 

The construction grant title of the bill (title I) is, with three exceptions, sub- 
stantially the same as title I of H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986, bills which embody 
the President’s program. The exceptions are the amount of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated, the provisions in H. R. 1213 relating to racial segregation 
(discussed below) and the provision on State matching of Federal grants which 
is the same in H. R. 1213 as that embodied in H. R. 1, The remainder of H. R 
1213 is substantially the same as H. R.1. The provisions of the bills embodying 
the President’s program and the differences of substance between them and 
H. R. 1 have already been discussed in our testimony before the subcommittee 
on General Education of your Committee and in our report to you on the latter 
bill. 

The provisions on racial segregation, referred to above, would require an 
approved State plan, without which a State may not participate in the construc- 
tion grant program under this title of the bill, to provide that each local educa- 
tional agency in the State will comply with all Federal court orders designed to 
insure availability of school facilities without regard to race, although the bil! 
does contain provisions designed to permit participation by local educational 
agencies which certify as to their compliance with such court orders (and are 
otherwise “qualified’) where the State does not meet the requirements of the 
bill on this subject. 

The position of the Department with respect to such provisions was set forth 
in my statement before the Subcommittee on General Education on February 5, 
as follows: “The President’s school construction program will benefit children 
of all races throughout the country. As the President said in his message on the 
state of the Union, this program should be given a high priority and should be 
enacted on its own merits. I do not believe it would serve the cause of educa- 
tion or the cause of integration to complicate the school construction program 
by provisions dealing with the complex problems of integration. The Supreme 
Court has ruled on that subject and has prescribed an orderly judicial procedure 
for placing its ruling into effect.” 

We would therefore recommend that H. R. 1213 not be enacted by the 
Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 





(Signed) M. B. Fotsom, Secretary. 


Mr. Baitry. The committee is honored to have as its major witness 
this morning the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare, the Honorable Marion B, Folsom. When Mr. Folsom 
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appeared before this subcommittee at the opening session of our hear- 
ings, he submitted certain data having to do with the amount of class- 
room shortage in the country. There has been testimony given to 
the committee subsequently questioning the validity and authenticity 
of these figures. 

I am pleased to know that the Secretary has brought along his re- 
search men from his Department with the necessary details to sup- 
port his previous position on the number of classrooms that the Na- 
tion is short at the present time. I sincerely hope that this matter 
can be effectively cleared up by the testimony of the Secretary this 
morning. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DR. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION; ELLIOT RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
LEGISLATION; WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY (FOR PROGRAM ANALYSIS); HERBERT CONRAD, 
DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, OFFICE OF EDUCATION; 
MELVIN W. SNEED, DIRECTOR, LAWS AND LEGISLATION BRANCH 


Mr. Folsom, you may identify some of your assistants who are 
present with you and then proceed with your testimony. 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Chairman, I have the same people here as 
before: Mr. Richardson, the Assistant Secretary; Dr. Derthick, the 
Commissioner of Education; Mr. Gradison, the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary: Mr. Conrad, who is head of our research and statistical work ; 
and Mr. Sneed from the Office of Education. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Folsom, you may proceed with your presentation. 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am glad to meet with the subcommittee again, to clarify certain 
points concerning the President’s proposal for Federal assistance for 
classroom construction. 

I have followed your hearings these past few weeks with deep in- 
terest, and, at times, with deep concern. I have been concerned be- 
cause some of the statements to the subcommittee have been seriously 
misleading and some have been clearly inaccurate. 

One of the strange developments during the hearings has been 
the effort to picture the classroom shortage as a mirage or a figment 
of imagination. I wish it were possible to eliminate the shortage 
simply by adroit juggling of figures. But unfortunately the handi- 
caps imposed on our children by a shortage of classrooms cannot be re- 
moved in this fashion. 

We have here an anomalous situation. Those who deny the exist- 
ence of a serious shortage offer no new or additional information of 
their own. They have accepted bits and pieces of data from the 
Office of Education and various other sources. They have used these 
data out of context, or only in part, to try to prove their theory. And 
vet they do not accept, in fact they dispute, the one clear conclusion 
reached by all the survevs from which they quote in part. Every 
responsible nationwide survey of actual conditions has concluded that 
there is a substantial, widespread and continuing classroom shortage. 
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This was the conclusion from the data reported by the State educa- 
tion agencies in response to the most recent questionnaire—last fall— 
from the Office of Education. This was the conclusion from the school 
facilities survey, undertaken more than 4 years ago, using quite dif- 
ferent methods. This was the conclusion from independent surveys 
made for the White House Conference on Education and the National 
Education Association. 

I will not repeat here all the data which show the gravity of the 
classroom shortage, but I would like to review a few principal points. 

The Office of Education questionnaire last fall asked the States to 
estimate the number of children in excess of normal capacity of the 
schools in use. This was the third successive year in which the States 
have reported on this item. And for the third year in a row the figure 
was about the same—about 214 million children above capacity. 

These children are not imaginary. They are in school today, and 
they can be counted with reasonable accuracy. It is very important to 
understand that not only this overflow of 214 million students but mil- 
lions of their classmates are affected by the shortage. For example, in 
a class with 50 students, only 15 might be counted as excess enrollment. 
And yet all of the 50 pupils would be affected by serious overcrowding 
by half-day sessions, by emergency use of makeshift quarters, or by 
whatever expedient the school is forced to resort to. And so the educa- 
tion of all these millions of shildnen+-net just the 214 million—is ad- 
versely affected by the lack of adequate facilities. 

As you know, the States estimated 80,000 new classrooms were 
needed last fall just to accommodate this overfiow of enrollment. 
Further, the State estimated 79,000 additional classrooms were needed 
to replace facilities which may not be overcrowded but which are 
simply unfit for use. Thus the State education agencies estimated the 
total shortage at the start of this school year amounted to about 159,000 

classrooms. 

I have been surprised that the reliability of data reported by the 
State education agencies has been challenged during these hearings. 
The State education agencies are closest to the situation and, I believe, 
best able to get the facts. If those who questioned the reliability of 
the State school agencies have a better source of information, I am sure 
the subcommittee and the Department would be glad to hear about it. 

Since the existence of the classroom shortage has been challenged, 
the subcommittee may be interested in additional information about 
last fall’s questionnaire. The Office of Education reports evidence that 
28 States made a survey of local school systems to obtain the data re- 

quested. The other States apparently reported data on hand in the 
state education agencies. 

The questionnaire was sent to the chief school officer in each State. 
The returns were signed by the chief official or his assistant in 7 States; 
by the chief of a major division, such as research and statistics, in 32 
States; by a special consultant in 4 States; and by a statistician or re- 
search official below the rank of chief in 6 States. 

In compiling results of the survey, the Office of Education sent 23 
letters and made 12 long-distance telephone calls to confirm the accu- 
racy of specific information reported. After all the data had been 
compiled in one complete tentative table, this table was sent to each 
State department of education for final verification, and several ad- 
justments were made then. 
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No survey should be expected to measure the shortage down to the 
last classroom. Estimates inevitably will vary according to the stand- 
ards and methods employed and the circumstances at the time of the 
survey. There is no sound reason to doubt, however, that the results 
of this questionnaire confirm the broad outline of a very serious class- 
room shortage. And this shortage will not be erased by statistical 
legerdemain or by pretending it does not exist. 

‘No one could be more anxious than I for the States and communities 
to solve this problem with their own resources. But they face circum- 
stances they have never faced before—a grave shortage inherited from 
past years, plus continuing enrollment increases which far exceed any 
in our history. It is time to face up to the hard fact that, despite 
strenuous efforts for many years, the States and communities are not 
solving this problem. Progress has been made, but a grave shortage 
still exists. Some communities simply do not have the resources to 
build the schools they need. Unless they get help, the education of 
children will continue to suffer. 

The President, therefore, has strongly recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government join with the States in helping financially needy com- 
munities eliminate a backlog of shortage. Once this backlog has 
been removed, the States and communities can and should meet future 
needs on their own resources. The administration's program, as you 
know, is carefully designed to encourage increased State and local 
effort for school construction. 

One of the objections raised to this program is that it calls for exces- 
sive Federal spending and dangerously increases the size of the Fed- 
eral budget. The fact is that the President’s budget, including the 
school program, provides for a surplus for the third successive year. 
Surely the richest Nation on earth can afford to provide adequate 
schools for its children. In any age, to economize at the expense of 
the education of children is a false economy. Especially in today’s 
circumstances, such a false economy could be detr imental to our na- 
eel security and our expanding prosperity. I know of no sounder 

‘more prudent investment, from either an economic or social view, 
the an the education of children. 

The opponents of Federal assistance have renewed the old argument 
that this program somehow would lead to Federal control and domi- 
nation of education in this country. There is no sound or justifiable 
basis for this contention. AJ] that is proposed here is that Federal 
funds be allotted to the States over the next 4 years, to be administered 
by the States in helping financially hard-pressed communities provide 
bricks and mortar for more schools. But the important point is that 
once the schools have been built, the local authorities would take title 
to the building and the Federal Government would have no contact or 
connection whatsoever with the operation of the schools. 

The opponents say yes, but this program could be the foot in the 
door or the camel's nose in the tent. The answer is that the Federal 
Government has been financially supporting education in various 
ways for almost a century, and there is no Federal domination of 
education today. The President has repeatedly stated his deep con- 
viction that Federal support can and must be administered without 
Federal control of education. 

Another worn and fallacious contention has been that large amounts 
of the proposed Federal funds would be required for administrative 
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expenses and somehow a large portion would never get back for the 
direct benefit of the people in the States and communities. Yet the 
plain fact is that the budget provides only two-tenths of 1 percent 
of the proposed funds for administrative purposes. Even counting 
the cost of collecting Federal revenues and other overhead expenses, 
it is clear that 99 percent of the proposed funds would be distributed 
for actual use by communities to help build needed schools. 

In developing its legislative and budget proposals this year, the 
administration carefully reviewed the school construction program. 
In his messages to Congress, the President reiterated his deep convic- 
tion that this program is urgently needed and that it would be a sound 
and prudent investment of Federal funds. I can assure the subcom- 
mittee that the President, while deeply concerned over the need for 
economy in Government, still feels that the school program should 
have a high priority. He has recommended, as you know, that the 
program now be undertaken in 4 years instead of 5. 

Our concept has been that Federal grants should be channeled to 
those communities which have the most acute shortage and the least 
loca) resources to build needed schools. We do not propose that the 
Federal Government should provide all the funds to eliminate the 
total classroom shortage. We believe Federal aid should be designed 
to encourage greater State and local effort, and to help bridge the 
gap where community resources are inadequate. In my opinion, cer- 
tain proposals before the subcommittee call for a larger Federal ac- 
count than is needed. These proposals would double or triple the 
amount of the Federal grants proposed by the administration. Such 
large Federal grants are neither necessary nor desirable, Such large 
Federal expenditures would tend to discourage rather than encourage 
the maximum effort by States and communities. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility. in the national in- 
terest, to help erase the classroom shortage. The Federal Government 
also has a responsibility, however, to spend funds to this end in the 
most effective and efficient manner. With this purpose in mind, I 
again urge the subcommittee to consider most carefully the proposed 
methods for distributing Federal funds among the States. 

As you know, the administration’s program would distribute the 
grants on the basis of both school-age population and relative financial 
income. Other proposals would distribute Federal funds according 
to population alone. The Office of Education has just completed a 
new analysis which illustrates strikingly the very important differ- 
ences between these two methods. 

This new analysis shows that the 12 wealthiest States in per capita 
income have an average of $10,655 in annual income to support each 
school-age child. These same 12 States have more than half of all the 
ae in the country, They are now building, on their own, about 

45 percent of all the schools being built in the country this year. And 
they have about one-fourth of the actual classroom shortage this year. 

And yet, under a distribution system based on population alone, these 
States would receive almost 40 percent of the Federal grants. 

On the other hand, the 12 lowest States in per capita income have 
an average of only $4,416 income annually per school-age child. They 
have only 12 percent of the total national income. They are building 
16 percent of the rooms being built this year. And they have well 
over 35 percent of the current classroom shortage. 
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As yet, if grants are distributed according to population alone, 
these States would get only 22 percent of the Federal aid. 

Under the administration’s proposal, on the other hand, the 12 
wealthiest States would receive 27 percent of the Federal grants. The 
12 lowest income States, where the shortage is most acute, would re- 
ceive 32 percent of the Federal aid. 

It is clearly unwise to concentrate Federal aid in those States which 
have far more income, which already are building far more schools 
on their own, and which have a relatively small portion of the exist- 
ing classroom shortage. 

Obviously, under such an approach the effectiveness of Federal 
aid in actually solving the classroom problem would be very limited. 
For much of the aid would go where it is needed least—and where it 
would accomplish the least in attacking the existing shortage. There 
is a serious question, I believe, whether the benefits of such a program 
would justify the expenditure of Federal funds in such a manner. 

The administration’s proposal is a reasonable compromise on this 
issue. It gives due weight to school-age population but also makes 
an adjustment to take into account financial need. This principle has 
been recognized to an even greater extent in such successful programs 
as the hospital construction program. The administration’s proposal 
recognizes the simple logic of giving relatively more assistance where 
the needs are greatest. Under such a system, Federal funds would be 
most effective in accomplishing their purpose—to help relieve the 
classroom shortage. 

[ have mentioned these various points, Mr. Chairman, to try to clari- 
fy certain aspects of the classroom problem. I am confident that the 


record before this subcommittee, examined carefully and objectively, 
gives convincing evidence that the President’s classroom construction 
proposal should be enacted promptly. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Folsom, I believe that in your previous testimony, 
you gave the committee approximate figures of shortage amounting 
to 159.000 classrooms. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. May I, for the information of the witness, say that 
approximately 20 of the 48 States have by wire or letter given the com- 
mittee authentification of the figures supplied to you in October on 
which you made your estimate. I have offered and submitted them 
as part of the record. 

Have you any additional] data that would firm up those figures of 
159,000? Do you have some one of your staff available ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Chairman, as I said, I have Mr. Conrad who 
is head of our Research Statistical Division here to answer any detailed 
question that you might have regarding these figures. I would be 
glad to have him testify. 

If the committee has any questions, which they would like to ask 
me, I think it might be better and save time if those were asked before 
we get into the detailed discussion of those individual State figures. 
I would like to say, however, as I have stated in my original state- 
ment and indicated here, that there is no way that anyone can get an 
exact figure as to the classroom shortage that is existing. One figure 
which we think is firm is the figure on classrooms that are needed to 
take care of the overcrowding that exists. When it comes to estimating 
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the classrooms that are needed to replace those that are unfit or unsatis- 
factory and obsolete, naturally individuals are going to vary in their 
judgment, and you could never expect a firm figur eonthat. I will say 
the surprising thing to me in all these figures and the most convincing 
figure in the lot is that for the last 3 years, we have been getting the 
same figures from the States as to the number of children above the 
capacity of the school rooms. ‘That figure has remained practically 
constant for 3 years at 214 million children. That is the best evidence 
which I think we have of the fact that we are still a long way from 
meeting this classroom situation. 

Mr. Batey. Mr. Metcalf, have you any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes; I have some, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I was impressed by the statement that you have just 
read. I have not been one of those who attacked the integrity or the 
validity of your figures. 

I feel that the establishment of need is the premise from which we 
must start on this whole school construction program. 

Since there are members of the committee who have attacked the 
integrity and the validity of the figures that you brought to the com- 
mittee, [ am only going to ask you a couple of questions on another 
matter, and then let them question you on that. 

Any feeling that I have had as to your figures, is not that they are 
invalid or wrong, but my only criticism would have been that the 
analysis of and interpretation of them was too conservative and overly 
cautious. 

Mr. Secretary, we put in the record this morning your report on 
H. R. 1, the Kelley bill, your report on the bill submitted by Congress- 
man Frelinghuysen and Congressman McConnell. the bills that we 
have called the administration bills; the Holt bill: and Congressman 
Benne tt’s bill. Has there been a departmental report on Congressman 
Gwinn’s bill and the so-called Scrivner plan ? 

Secretary Forsom. No, sir; that has not been sent in as yet. 

Mr. Mercatr. Are we going to have a departmental report on that 
soon ? 

Secretary Fortsom. Wee xpect to have one. 

Mr. Mercaur. Are you prepared to testify as to the plan this morn- 
ing? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes; I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. Mercatr. One of the reasons that I am bringing this up is that 
Mr. Udall had requested that we ask you some questions about the 
Scrivner plan. What is your position on the Scrivner plan as intro- 
duced by Mr. Scrivner and Mr. Gwinn ¢ 

Secretary Forsom. Well, that plan really goes to the extreme com- 
pared with our plan or with any plan which would take into account 
the need of the States. Under that plan the money will go back to 
the States where the Federal taxes are collected; in other words. 
a State with a high concentration of corporations and a high concen- 
tration of high-paid executives connected with corporations whose in- 
come comes from sales to people all over the country, would receive, 
because the central offices of these corporations are located in the 
particular State and the individual and corporation taxes come from 
that State, a certain percentage of those Federal taxes, and we would 
see that they go back to the State for classroom construction. The poor 
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States where they do not happen to have any big corporations or so 
many wealthy individuals living would get very little of that. I 
think you are working on the basis of trying to relieve the classroom 
shortage, and I think the approach just described is a fundamental 
mistake in tax policy. It happens that I was in the Treasury for 
about 3 years studying the question of tax policy. I know of no 
plan which would violate sound Federal tax policy more than that. 

Since you brought up the question, I would like to read a state- 
ment made by Senator Taft when this proposal was made on the floor 
of the Senate on May 4, 1949. As you know, Senator Taft, after an 
exhaustive study of education, did propose a Federal aid program for 
schools, and it passed the Senate I believe, at that time. 

This is what Senator Taft said about this same proposal or a pro- 

posal quite similar to this, quote: 
This amendment violates eyery principle of Federal finance. It is based on 
the supposition that in some way a State has some property right to taxes col- 
lected from sources within its boundaries. If for one moment we admitted 
such a principle, the entire Federal financial system will crash because a State 
has no such interest. 

I think that is the best argument I have seen against that proposal. 

Mr. Mercarr. Now, your objection to H. R. 1 was that it does not 
take into consideration the need of the States as much as the proposal 
advanced by the so-called administration bill ? 

Secretary Foutsom. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. The Scrivner plan would be even worse, would it not? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir. It would be quite a little worse. 

Mr. Mercatr. It would be an extreme position from the one taken 
by the administration program ? 

Secretary Forsom. It would be just about as far as you could go. 

Mr. Mercaur. There have “5 other formulas advanced such as 
Mr. Holt’s bill which the 10 or 12 poorer States as determined by the 
same formula as the cocaine formula would be given some 
equalization money and the rest would be given on a per capita basis. 

It has been suggested by some of the witnesses that we reduce the 
equalization formula that you have in the administration bill to 2 to 
1 instead of 3 to 1. There has been a suggestion before this commit- 
tee that perhaps half of the money appropriated might be distributed 
on a basis of per capita and the other half be distributed on the same 
basis that you have in the administration bill. 

Am I correct in interpreting from your statement here today that 
what the administration bill is after is a reasonable compromise 
between this distribution on the basis of outright need and of per 
capita population ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes; and we think our plan is a fair compro- 
mise on that. Of course, other people might differ in opinion. 

We considered these various methods incorporated in the other 
bills when we began this study, After I went to the Department in 
August 1955, I started at that time my own study of the school situa- 
tion. The administration had previously submitted proposals which 
had not been passed. I began a study myself and brought in not only 
our own people but 2 or 3 outstanding experts in the country, people 
who had worked on previous bills that had been here, to see the best 
kind of formula we could get up. In fact, we worked months on it 
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and came up with this formula which we thought was best and fair 
for all concerned, for the country as a whole. We had it reviewed 
again this last year, last fall. and we did not find any changes that 
we would want to suggest in it. We are still supporting the formula 
which we developed at that time. 

Mr. Mercazr. The basic principle that you want to use in ap- 
proaching the solution of this problem is from a combined need and 
per capita basis ¢ 

Secretary Forsom. We want to take ito account both the school 
population and per capita income. 

Mr. Mercacr. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upany. Mr. Secretary. I would lke to compliment you in the 
highest terms I can for making such a vigorous counterattack to the 
attempt that has been made to discredit and discount the figures of 
your office. I think that your statement a couple of days ago and your 
appearance this morning are certainly going to do a great deal to 
clear the air. 

I certainly want to indicate my approval of the vigorous stand that 
you have taken. 

I wanted to ask Commissioner Derthick a question with regard to 
this attempt that has been made to discredit the figures of the Office of 
Education as to what the situation is in the various States. 
I daresay that you, Commissioner, have participated in these question- 
naires as a local school official. You have either super wise or you 
yourself have filled out inquiries from the State department of educa- 
tion ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. I certainly have, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upatt. I wonder, in order to give us an idea of what procedures 
are followed, if you would tell us did you, when it came in the mail, 
simply fill it out and send it in, or did you make a careful check of your 
local needs and situation? What procedure did you follow? 

Mr. Derruick. I am glad to make the explanation. Asa matter of 
fact, I have been very much shocked at the attack made on our figures. 
I do not remember that such attacks have been made heretofore. I 
think school people are unusually conscientious about those things. 

When the inquiry from the State department of education comes to 
our office in Chattanooga, we take stock, building by building; not just 
the superintendent but the superintendent in association w ith his staff, 
as many as needed, the research people, the administrative assistants. 
the principals of schools, and so forth. 

We go to our Calvin Donaldson School, for example, where we have 
four classes in the auditorium like an old-fashioned Sunday school, 
and we indicate that we have four classes there in excess of the capacity 
of the building to handle the situation. We find what portion of the 
day we are havi ing to use the kitchen for classes. 

We goto the James A. Henry School and check the double sessions in 
that school. We go to the Orchard Knob School and take stock of the 
2 ord classes that are in rooms formerly used as toilets, with the plumb- 
ing removed. We find out how many classes are taught in corridors. 
and so we canvass our school system to determine the exact number of 
classrooms, the exact number of children and double sessions or in w- 
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suitable places, and then we fill out our report to the State department 
of education, and that report is signed by me as superintendent of city 
schools. 

Mr. Upaut. I take it from your description of it that this is some- 
thing that is not done ina day, ‘but requires the assistance of your school 
principals and other school officials and is done in a thorough and con- 
scientious manner ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. If we stopped all the wheels, we might do it in 
2 or 3 days, but we will work at it bit by bit and day by day and may 
spend 2 weeks overall in getting that report out. 

Mr. Upa.u. Each year or each time that a similar request is made you 
go through the same procedure. You do not proceed on any assump- 
tions / 

Mr. Derruick. That is right, because we may have eliminated some 
of those problems, and there may be increased pressures in another part 
of the city. So wetakea new investigation each time. 

Mr. Upaut. You used the expression a moment ago that you thought 
that most school administrators were conscientious about this. From 
my own experience with school people in my own State and as a school- 
board member, I would certainly subscribe to your opinion that school 
administrators and principals are conscientious about this. 

I want to ask you this question. Do you feel that the school admin- 
istrators of the country are deliberately building a case and falsify- 
ing or exaggerating the picture in the questionnaires and the answers 
that they are turning in which form the basis of figures and your in- 
formation 

Mr. Derruick. I certainly do not, sir. I do not. I think that, 
with maybe 15,000 school administrators, you naturally would have 
an oecastonal one who might be careless with records, and so forth, 
but I think the overw helming majority—and when I say overwhelm- 
ing majority I put it at 95 percent or above—of the sc ‘hool adminis- 
trators in this country and their staffs and their teachers are very 
conscientious in the matter of filling out reports. 

Mr. Upa.u. I am most delighted to have that in the record because 
I think that essentially this attack has been an attack on the honesty 
and integrity of our school administrators and school officials of the 
country. I think that, coming fresh from a school superintendency in 
a large city of our country, your opinion as far as I am concerned is 

very ‘valuable to this committee on that particular point. 

Secretary Folsom, I would like to ask you 1 or 2 additional ques- 
tions. Since your testimony 3 weeks, a month or longer ago, has any 
information come to you regarding the present construction rate by 
the States and local communities which would indicate any change in 
the picture that you presented to us at that time with regard to your 
estimate of how many school buildings we are going to construct this 
vear ¢ 

Secretary Fotsom. I do not think there has been much change in the 
figures. 

Mr. Upatu. You see no occasison to revise the figures you gave us 
then, either upward or downward ¢ 

Secretary Fotsom. No, sir. I do not. 

[ might point out, Mr. | Udall, that some of the people who are ques- 
tioning the figures that the school authorities send us on shortages 
and overcrowding and so forth seem to take without any question at 
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all the figures about the classrooms that are built. In fact, one wit- 
ness even went so far and one organization went so far as to include in 
the classrooms built those simply going to be projected to be built for 
next year. 

Mr. Bamzy. Would the gentleman from Arizona yield at that 
point ¢ 

Mr. Upatt. Yes. 

Mr. Batty. I assume that you refer to the testimony of Mr. Adams 
who appeared before us? 

Secretary Fotsom. I am not referring to him. 

Mr. Upauu. I will get to that. 

One of the curious things about this whole classroom shortage and 
the problem of getting the job done seems to me to be that these op- 
ponents come in every year as they have done the last 3 years and are 
very bullish about the whole thing, indicating that we are in the proc- 
ess of eliminating this shortage. Yet, when you people compile the 
statistics, which I do not think can be controverted, as to needed 
classrooms, I actually feel that we find we are lucky if we hold our 
own or improve slightly. 

Secretary Forsom. I would like to point out, however, that the 
communities are doing or have done a fine job as far as construction 
is concerned. They are building more schools than ever before, and 
we ought to give them great credit for it. However, the trouble is 
that with this bac klog we are not catching up as fast as we should. 

Mr. Upatx. No, we were presented with two different pictures after 
you testified. Dr. Fuller, the executive offic er for the State superin- 
tendents, indicated in his testimony 2 or 3 days ago after you testified 
that the latest information that he could give seemed to indicate that 
this curve we have seen of increasing construction was probably level- 
ing off. He related that in part to the tight money situation and to 
other factors. Then a few days later a spokesman for the investment 
banking people came in and, taking the amount of bonds sold or offered 
during a period of about 90 days from along in November or Decem- 
ber until the end of January, he projected a ‘figure that we were prob- 
ably going to build up to 90,000 classrooms, so that we have a wide 
divergence between those 2 persons’ testimony and I wondered if 
there are any facts or data available to you that support either posi- 
tion ? 

I am particularly interested, however, in the projection of the in- 
vestment banking people that somehow there has been a tremendous 
upsurge that apparently you people have missed. 

Secretary Forsom. I think we did not get the classrooms built: this 
last year that we had anticipated, although, of course, it is pretty early 
to say now whether in this school year we are going to reach the num- 
ber estimated, but I would be greatly surprised if the number built this 
year were in excess of the number we have estimated. I think the 
chances are that it will be probably less rather than more. 

When it comes to the testimony of Mr. Adams, I just could not fol- 
low his logic or his reasoning at all. I think, as far as we could tell, 
he is counting some of the classrooms twice. He is counting the class- 
rooms which the schools have projected that they are going to 
build. Then he adds to that the number of schools that are going to be 
built with the bond issues which are sold. If you could only build 
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classrooms that way, that would be fine; but it just does not work out 
that way. 

Also we think that his estimates of the average cost of the classrooms 
were too low. Another point which is quite significant is that he hap- 

ens to pick out 4 months where they had heavy bond sales and pro- 
jects that for a whole year, indicating that we are going to sell at the 
same rate for the whole year, which any investment man would tell 
you is just not in accord with the facts. Therefore, I just do not think 
those three figures which he gave are very reliable to go on. 

Mr. Upatu. I certainly share your observations with regard to that 
testimony. I think you would have been astonished at the number of 
paper classrooms that were erected in very short order here before 
the committee by that particular witness, 

I tried to bring that out in questioning those witnesses, that without 
taking a much broader period, 60 days or 90 days, they were not giving 
us data that had any value whatsoever. 

Secretary Fotsom. I might say, Mr. Udall, that I was a little sur- 
prised at this because, having been for many years the treasurer of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. and having dealt with a number of investment 
people, I was somewhat surprised that a representative of the invest- 
ment banking association would present testimony of that type. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. I, too, share your surprise in that regard. I 
really felt this investment banking witness was directing most of his 
fire against the idea that the title IL program which you formulated 
was really needed, and they felt that that should be eliminated. You 
have had no occasion to have changed your point of view with regard 
to that? 

Secretary Forsom. No, not at all. 

Mr. Upauu. I think that is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartwey. Mr. Gwinn. 

May I say to the gentleman that the two majority members have 
consumed approximately, in questioning Mr. Folsom, 20 minutes and 
we will, if at all possible, like to conclude this testimony of Mr. 
Folsom in the hour that is left to us. May I request of the gentleman 
that he be as brief as possible. You could have a reasonable time, Mr. 
Gwinn, and we will not impose on you or try to force any limit on 
the period you shall use for questioning, but let us use reason. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the point of view. No one 
wants to end these hearings more than I do, but we are covering 48 
States, needy school districts involving billions of dollars with $71 
billion budget. If we are going to handle these things and this is 
practically our only source of information, I think we ought to 
exhaust it. 

Let me add that I shall do this State by State, not all the States 
but just typical examples. After all, we have 48 States involved. 

Any time that the Chair or the committee “want to stop” of 
course, that is the privilege of the committee. I hope you will be 
interested in the material that develops, and we may find need to 
pursue it on this hour. 

Mr. Frectncuuysen. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly ? 

Mr. Gwryn. I will. 


88025—57—pt. 3——-15 
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Mr. Fre.tineuuysen. Will the 48 States be covered in the form of 
questions that the witnesses can answer, or is this going to be a dis- 
sertation ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. This will be a question, almost exclusively, on the 
United States Office of Education record. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Are they going to be questions ? 

Mr. Gwinn. For the most part, the questions call for regular yes 
or no answers. We will try to conduct this in legal form. I will leave 
the lecturing and dissertations to other members. 

Mr. Battny. May I suggest to the gentleman from New York that 
he proceed! He is consuming time. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conrad, do you have the records of the States? 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Chairman, if this is to be a detailed ques- 
tioning of statistics from these 48 State agencies, which we have 
received in the Office of Education, Mr. Conrad has all the information 
on that. I see no reason for me to stay on because I cannot contribute 
anything about these detailed figures. If you want me to stay, I will 
be glad to stay. If Mr. Gwinn has any questions he would like to ask 
me, I would be glad to stay. 

Mr. Batey. May I say to the witness that there are two other 
minority members of the committee, Mr. Frelinghuysen from New 
Jersey and Mr. Haskell of Delaware, who want to ask you some ques- 
tions, so that you may bring your detail man. 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Conrad is here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think I may ask Mr. Folsom two or 
three questions in case he does want to leave |: ater 

You say in your statement that opposition statements as to the 
accuracy of these figures on school needs in needy areas, which is the 
issue, is it not, are misle: uding. That is the issue, is it not? It is for 
needy areas / 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. I take it that you are referring to Mr. Adams as one of 
those sources ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Well, he is only one of the many witnesses. 

Mr. Gwinn. You say also that “some have been clearly inaccurate,” 
but you did not give us a single illustration. 

Secret ary Forsom. Well, —— 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield? T put in a letter to 
Mr. Coleman that the Secretary wrote which does contain some of the 
details which are readily avail: ible to those who want to read them. 
We could go over that material again, but it is already in the record of 
the committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know about that. I want to question Mr. Fol- 
som on the positiveness of his statement that testimony that we have 
had, clearly in opposition to his point of view 

Secretary Forsom. I will take that letter and point out some of them 
to you right now. This is a letter which I wrote to the president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

I might point out that for 6 years, I was a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and was also president of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce so that I have no bias against the chamber of 
commerce. I will give you a copy of this letter. 
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Mr. Gwinn. [have acopy of it. Thank you. 

Secretary Fotsom. That gives you quite a little information there as 
to what we meant by inaccurate statements. If you want, I will read 
the letter or give you all the details. 

Mr. Gwinn. Maybe we will bring these facts out in these questions. 

Secretary Fotsom. We will first find out that this presentation, given 
by the many chambers of commerce in this country, was based on in- 
formation and on these publications issued by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and it was because of the widespread distribu- 
tion of those publications that I felt it was necessary to call attention 
to some of what I thought were misleading and inaccurate statements. 
For instance, in the chart which they presented in their February 1 
issue they ignored completely the need for classrooms resulting from 
obsolescence, population shifts, school consolidations, or losses “due to 
fire and so forth. T hey simply had a chart showing ‘the need, the in- 
crease in classrooms needed to take care of the increased enrollment, 
and on the other side the classrooms built. 

They also made a major mistake in shifting the construction 1 year 
ahead. They assumed that you had an incre eased enrollment this year 
and that the classrooms that were projected to be built that year were 
going to meet that increased enrollment when the classrooms would not. 
be available in most cases until the end of the year. Just that one shift 
made quite a difference in this story. 

For instance, as we point out here, they said that in 1947 the spiral- 
ling enrollments required approximately 9,500 classrooms. They said 
school boards all over the c ountry built 16 000. Actually, the need for 
the 9,500 classrooms should be compared w vith the 9 ,000 classrooms that 
were built in the school year 1946-47, and the 16 000 classrooms built 
in the school year 1947-48 should be compared w ith the need of 19 000 
classrooms for the increased enrollments alone in September 1948. 

Those are typical of some of the points that we thought were mis- 
leading. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask you a question while we are on that point? 
You are referring to the chamber’s report of February 1 on page 1 of 
your letter w here it says: 
the conclusion is that 490,000 classrooms were built while only 291,000 were 
needed for increased enrollment over a 10-year period * * * 
no, those are your figures from the Department which I have here 
showing that we have built in the last 10 years nearly half of the 
schools that we now have, nearly half, and that is in column 1, class- 
rooms constructed, U nited States Office of Education figures, Mr. 
Harmon supplying them. Those are on your own figures. 

Secretary Forsom. All that I was objecting to is that they ignored 
completely the classrooms needed for other reasons beside the increased 
enrollment and they used the wrong year as a basis for comparison, 
and they made other errors in using or interpreting the figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean obsolescence ? 

Secretary Forsom. Not only that, but abandonment, population 
shifts, and consolidation of school districts, 

Mr. Gwryn. That would not matter. 

Secretary Forsom. It certainly makes a big difference as far as need 
is concerned. 

Mr. Gwinn. If 291,000 were your needed ones—— 
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Secretary Forsom. They were needed only for increased enroll- 
ment. They gave the impression in this chart that that was all that 
was needed and they took only the figures for increased enrollment. 

Mr. Gwinn. You yourself in your own statement have taken the 
80,000 which are the admittedly needed ones. You have taken that 
figure to start with. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is due to overcrowding. The 80,000 figure 
is for overcrowding. 

Mr. Gwinn. What are unsatisfactory classrooms, as you know, is 
a very debatable question. 

Secretary Forsom. I know it. I have always stated that. I have 
been in statistical work for a long time and I know that there is no 
way that you can figure down to the last classroom because it depends 
on the judgment of the individuals taking the survey. As Mr, 
Derthick just mentioned there are a lot of classr ooms which are un- 
satisfactory and unfit. Other people would pick out classrooms and 
buildings that are old, 50 to 75 years old, and say they are unsatis- 
factory. Other people would say they are satisfactory. The judg- 
ment varies on that so that the 79,000 might be high or might be low. 
Weare not talking about a firm figure on that. 

Mr. Gwrxn. W e are talking about history, and our chairman wants 
to speed this up. What we really want to do is get your last estimate 


of needs for schools, and we also want to check your estimates with Mr. 
Adams’ statement referred to by Mr. Udall on ‘the actual sale of bonds 
for schoo) construction. That isa matter of record. 

Are you still taking a firm position that these records of 80,000 
needed classrooms in the fall of 1956 are the best evidence available 
on. the subject ? 

You are relying on that in your testimony ? 

Secretary Forsom. We are relying there on the State educational 
authorities in 48 States who are the closest to the situation of any- 
body we know, and none of the witnesses has presented any other in- 
formation which is any more reliable. In fact, they have not pre- 
sented any information at all. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are also relying on 69,200 as approximately the 
figure on instruction rooms sc scheduled for completion during 1956-57: 
is that right? 

Secretary Forsom. I think that might be high, but that is our 
estimate. 

Mr. Gwinn. These figures have been accumulated in your depart- 
ment like other statistical figures or inventory figures as to school 
population, school enrollment, increases of enrollment, and all that 
which you have been doing in your Department for a long time ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have not been accumulating these figures as a basis 
for appropriations of billions of dollars for schoolroom construction 
by the Federal Government ? 

Secretary Forsom. No, I might say that the original program 
that we proposed and that the President proposed again last year was 
proposed before these figures came out. 

Mr. Gwinn. They were based on, another set of figures compiled by 
the United States Office of Education ? 

Secretary Forsom. They were based on information which has 
been received from many conferences, as I indicated in my testimony, 
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and from many sources, a the country indicating that there 
is a classroom shortage. If there is not a classroom shortage, there 
have been an awful lot of peopleinthiscountry fooled. ——__ i 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what we are trying to determine is who is 
fooled, is it not ? 

Now let’s go back to the record. We are going to rely on your rec- 
ords for the purposes of this. Let us see how reliable they are. 

On April 30, 1954, Mrs. Hobby, then Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare as follows: 

The school facilities survey conducted under title I of Public Law 815 shows 
an existing shortage of instruction rooms for public elementary and secondary 
schools of approximately 340,000 in 1953. 

You know that there was an appropriation to cover that study of 
something like $1.5 million. You sent men out all over the country 
to check these facts and they did check them personally and made a 
report. No such thing was done in the figures under Circular 490. 

Secretary Forsom. We did not have the appropriation. 

Mr. Gwinn. You did not have the appropriation, which is the great 
answer to many of our difficulties, possibly. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair suggest to both the member of the com- 
mittee and the witness that we would all appreciate their elevating 
their voices just a little. The Chair has difficulty in understanding 
the questions and replies. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, relying upon this school survey that took 4 years to make and 
for which we spent a lot of money and sent a lot of men out, they 
estimated that it would take from $10 billion to $15 billion to do the 
job. Then on February 8, 1955, only about 6 or 7 months afterward, 
the President in his special message on education to the Congess, re- 
lying on this figure from your office, said to the Congress and to the 
Nation: 

The latest information submitted by the States to the Office of Education indi- 
cates that there is a deficit of more than 300,000 classrooms. 


Thus it became accepted and that is where we get the idea possibly 
that everybody is thinking of these shortages. 

On February 16, just about a week afterward, Mrs. Hobby testified 
again: 

The State school-facilities survey, which is the only national survey that we 
have, is now 2 years old. So I do not believe anyone can say with absolute cer- 
tainty what the classroom shortage in the United States is. We believe it is 
over 300,000 classrooms. 


That is Mrs. Hobby testifying again before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

In the very next month, on March 29, 1955, Mrs. Hobby before the 
House Education and Labor Committee had completely revised her 
previous estimates. She said: 

On the basis of the reports * * * received * * * we find a substantially dif- 
ferent picture of classroom needs from the projections previously made on the 
basis of the 1951 survey * * *. Our rate of classroom construction has increased 
since 1953 from 50,000 to 60,000 classrooms per year * * *. We find that the 
estimated classroom deficit by the year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms 
rather than 407,000. 
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Now, again I think we all admit that Mrs. Hobby was a very compet- 
ent servant. Here is her testimony again: 

The State estimates thus show that the classroom deficit is much less than 
that projected a year ago. A continuing improvement is to be anticipated in 
the next 5 years, if we can maintain current construction levels. 

Now, instead of waiting until 1959-60 to accumul: ate a deficit of 
176,000, your testimony shows that in this year, 1957, that is right now, 
you estimate that it is ‘already down to 159,000, or down to 80,000 for 
increased enrollment plus 79,000 for obsolete or unsatisfactory class- 
rooms. 

Mr. McConnewu. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. McConne t. I have been trying to get at this problem of figures 
which I think is the most essential preliminary thing we have to do. 
What I am trying to understand from the gentleman’s question is this: 
Are you trying to say that there is no shor tage of 159,000 today? Are 
you trying to : say that the earlier figures indicate that it ought to be 
higher than the 159,000 figure now or what is your point? That is 
what I am trying to get at here as I listen. 

Mr. Gwinn. My point is that the same kind of statistics which the 
witness now presents to us were made up by the same department, that 
is, the United States Office of Education, and have been through the 
years, and within weeks, they admit mistakes to have to change esti- 
mates up to the difference between 340,000, down to, as Mrs. Hobby 
says, 156,000. 

Mr. McConnetxi. Would you prefer a less conservative estimate? 
Is that what you are getting’? Do you wish that it would be higher or 
are these comparable figures of which we are talking ? 

Mr. Gwinn. They are figures by the same department, showing that 
they were mistaken, and I mean mostly mistaken in their estimates. 

Mr. Frevrneuuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I answer his questions? 

After the President made his speech to the Nation and said there 
were 300,000 rooms short, a deficit, and some people considered it a 
calamity, Mrs. Hobby had to come before our committees and say that 
that was wrong and that she reduced that. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me finish. She reduced it down to 176,000. I 
gathered from that that you would naturally question it. We have 
a figure now of 159,000. Might it not be about time for Mr. Folsom 
to reduce it again? 

We want toshow that that isright. NowTI yield. 

Mr. McConnetx, I would say in answer to that that I have a lot 
of confidence in the sincerity of purpose of our Secretary in that he 
is willing to give us the rock-bottom figures as he sees it rather than 
fool around with these higher figures. I think that you certainly 
do not desire him to speak of the shortage as being higher than it 
actually is. I think that he is trying to find the exac t definite figure. 

He can answer as to whether he thinks this is the rock-bottom fig- 
ure. That is what I am trying to get at. I want to know the figure 

just as well as you do. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I am not saying anything about the Commissioner. I 
would say that he is certainly as intelligent and maybe more intel- 
ligent than Mrs. Hobby. She was shocked when she had to revise her 
figure. L hope to administer a little shock to Mr. Folsom and let 
him dig a little deeper. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frevrnenvysen. Mr. C hairman, I too f: tiled to follow the ques- 
tions of the gentleman from New York. It seems to me that he did 
Mrs. Hobby a great disservice by suggesting that she had acknowl- 
edged any gross misstatements. Figures can ‘be revised without neces- 
sarily imputing the value of the previous figures or the fact that they 
were based on different statistics, and I think that again we are not 
accomplishing very much in our effort if our effort is to discredit 
all figures by not letting the witness who is up here and who could 
perhaps answer your questions have an opportunity to respond. 

If we are going to get on with the show and finish it this morning 
it seems to me only fair that the witness, the present Secretary of the 
Department try to give us some explanation of what you consider 
a discrepancy in figures. We are not going to win in the numbers game 
in any way. You are not going to persuade most of us that there 
is no classroom shortage. We might at least give the witness the 
courtesy of an opportunity to answer. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is going to be part of my question. We come now 
to the States. 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Mercatr. I would like to hear the answer to the question. 

Mr. Gwinn. Iam perfectly willing. I asked the question. 

Mr. Mercatr. Let us have the Secretary answer. 

Secretary Forsom. I want to say in the first place that I have had 
many things to do since I became Secretary of this Department in 
August of ‘1955 rather than to go back and try to check up on figures 
which were given under previous conditions. However, the study 
I have made would indicate to me rather strongly that the basis for 
Mrs. Hobby’s estimate was something quite different than this. She 
was ti Uking at that time, and she brought it out very clearly in her 
testimony that she was talking about the ideal situation, about how 
many classrooms we would like to have to replace a lot of the old 
wornout obsolete classrooms. 

Our standards are much stricter now when we have the need as it 
is now. Her basis for that first 312,000 figure is quite different than 
the basis for the 176,000 or the 159,000 which we have, which are bed- 
rock figures. That is the best we could get on it. 

As far as the 176,000 and the 159,000, I think that is pretty close. 
They were projecting ahead 3 years ago as to what the shortage might 
be in 1959. We are saying now and the State people are now saying 
that, based on the present situation as they see it, and most of these 
schools are going to have to be built out of their own money, and know- 
ing how much it costs and how difficult it is to get the money, they are 
getting them down to bedroc k now, and we are down to a bedrock 
figure of 159,000 whereas 3 years ago they gussed that the shortage 
might be 176,000 a couple of years from now. Ido not see much dis- 


crepancy in those figures. 
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Mr. Gwinn. The people who answered these questions are the same 
people who answered last time. 

Secretary Forsom. We asked them when the questionnaire went 
out “How many classrooms do you need to take care of the overcrowd- 
ing,” and “what is your best estimate of how many more classrooms 
you will need to replace the unfit, obsolete, abandoned schools, and so 
forth ?” 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us go to the States. Let us go to how these reports 
all came in. 

Secretary Forsom. That is where the information comes from. To 
get down to it, you have to depend on the integrity and reliability of 
the State officials. If you discount the State officials, I say that you 
discount the whole works. 

I mentioned the fact that a lot of people have been fooled on this 
thing if there is no shortage. I would like to read to you from the 
Republican platform of 1956, 

Mr. Gwinn. From my point of view, it would not make any dif- 
ference whether you read the Democratic platform or our platform. 

Secretary Foisom. I would like to read both of them. I do not have 
the Democratic platform. 

Mr. Batter. The gentleman may proceed. 

Secretary Forsom. This is from the 1956 Republican platform, so 
that, if your statement is correct that there is no shortage— 

Mr. Gwinn. I did not indicate that. I want you to prove your 
case. 

Secretary Fotsom. The whole gist of your comment is that we have 
overestimated this shortage and that very little shortage exists. I 
have gathered that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have not said that. 

Secretary Forsom. No, but I get that impression. This is what 
your Republican platform said on which the President was elected. 
Mr. Gwinn. Do not make it long or the chairman will complain. 

Secretary Fousom. I have one paragraph: 





4,000 communities studying their school populations and their physical and 
financial resources encouraged our Republican administration to urge a 5-year 
program of Federal assistance in building schools to relieve a critical classroom 
shortage. 

Now, I am quite sure that the Democratic platform had a similar 
statement, although they wanted to go farther than we did. They 
indicated that the situation was more serious and they wanted to spend 
more money. 

Mr. Gwixyn. That is, they outbid the Republican platform. 

Secretary Fotsom. Since the platform was sianted. the President 
felt that this program ought to be speeded up for 4 years instead of 
5 years. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us look at what the President relied on. Let us 
have Arizona and Louisiana, please. 

Mr. Battery. Being a good self-respecting Democrat, I would like 
for you to read the Democratic platform. 

Secretary Fotsom. I do not have that with me. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we insert at this point in the record the Democratic plank with regard 
to school aid. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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EpUCATION—THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


{Extract from, adopted on August 15, ye at the Democratic National Convention in 
hicago 


Education.—Every American child, irrespective of race or national origin, 
economic status or place of residence, has full right under the law and the Con- 
stitution, without discrimination, to every educational opportunity for develop- 
ing his potentialities. 

We are now faced with shortages of educational facilities that threaten na- 
tional security, economic prosperity, and human well-being. The resources of 
our States and localities are already strained to the limit. Federal aid and 
action should be provided, within the traditional framework of State and local 
control. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the following: 

(1) Legislation providing Federal financing to assist States and local com- 
munities to build schools, and to provide essential health and safety services for 
all schoolchildren ; 

(2) Better educational, health, and welfare opportunities for children of 
migratory workers; 

(3) Assistance to programs for training teachers of exceptional children ; 

(4) Programs providing for the training of teachers to meet the critical short- 
age in technical and scientific fields; and 

(5) Expansion of the program of student, teacher, and cultural exchange 
with other nations. 

Mr. Mercaur. In view of the statement that the Democratic Party 
outbid the Republican Party in the platform, I want to say that, as 
I understand it, the Democratic Party just analyzed the same figures, 
the same need, the same problem, and tried to give more classrooms 
and brought out the point that I made e: arlier in this committee hear- 
ing, that it is only a point of view and a question of analysis and in- 
terpretation, 2 id it is not a question of integrity of the figures 
submitted. 

Mr. Battery. Now, Mr. Gwinn, you may proceed. 

Mr. Gwenn. It might be observed that the people do not like the 
outbidding. They did not want that many classrooms 

Mr. Conrad, do you have the Arizona jacket and the Louisiana 
jacket, please. It has to do with the way these reports came from the 
States. 

Mr. Conrav. Mr. Gwinn, I feel that we would save a great deal of 
time if the Commissioner of Education made a statement that would 
clear up some general misconceptions before we go on to the details 
about We States. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not have any objection to that, Mr. Conrad, at 
all. I can stay here all week, but I know, from the chairman’s dis- 
eee, that he is going to shut somebody off and I do not want it to 

e me. 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Conrad’s re- 
quest is worthy. Mr. Derthick had prepared a statement which he 
pemned to present to give more background of these figures that [ 
have given. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if Mr. Conrad would give me the envelopes? 
I would like to look at them. 

Mr. McConnetu. Mr. Chairman, I think that this is probably one 
of the most important parts of any school legislation. Why do we 
not delve into this matter of the figures? I want the figures to be 
accurate. I think your figures are accurate. If those who are oppos- 
ing this have other figures to present, let them present them; but let 
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us take the time to ascertain the accuracy of these figures, or their 
relative accuracy. Then we have a basis on which to proceed. 

I am willing to take extra time, and I think that the committee 
should now or later take the time. 

Secretary Forsom. I agree. All I said was that before Mr. Conrad 
presented the figures, Mr. Derthick had some information which I 
thought would be of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Derthick. 

Mr. Derruicx. Mr. Chairman, I think my statement might throw 
a little light on the matter of these figures, if I may present them. 

Mr. Battzy. You may proceed, Mr. Derthick. 

Mr. Derruick. Everyone agrees that the school enrollment increase 
has been overwhelming. Some factors, however, seem to have been 
overlooked. One of these is the fact that space requirements for high 
school pupils in terms of classrooms are 20 percent greater than for 
elementary school pupils; the cost differential is even larger. 

I repeat that my point is that people have not thought about that 
and it is beginning to hit us this year and it is going to get worse so 
that the classroom shortage problem is going to be accentuated. 

How severely this increasing double-action pressure mounts is noted 
by the fact that from the fall of 1955 to 1956 the increase in secondary 
school enrollment outstripped the increase in elementary schools. And 
since for the high school portion of the increase, 6 classrooms are needed 
where 5 were adequate last year, it is readily understood that the ex- 
tension of the bulge to the high schools will magnify the classroom 
need at a rate greater than heretofore. Moreover, the cost of a high 
school room and associated facilities is considerably higher than that 
of an elementary room. 

Perhaps a major reason for confusion in the minds of some regard- 
ing what we are convinced is an extremely critical classroom shortage 
is their failure to understand and interpret current educational statis- 
tics in the light of developments. TI have just cited one example of how 
well-intentioned people fail to understand the real significance of the 
situation. There are others. Take the case of the national pupil- 
teacher ratio which has shown some decline in recent decades. On the 
surface this would seem to indicate a smaller number of pupils per 
classroom. But this reasoning fails to take into account the rise in 
the proportion of total enrollment in high school, where the classes on 
the average are of necessity smaller. In the school year 1929-30 there 
were 4.8 pupils in the grades from kindergarten through the eighth for 
every pupil in grades 9 through 12; in the school year 1953-54 there 
were only about 3 pupils from kindergarten through grade 8 for every 
pupil in grades 9 through 12. Of course, now it is even a greater dif- 
ference. While, therefore, there are those who point to the decline in 
overall class size as reason to believe that the classroom shortage has 
lessened, the true explanation is that the nature of the enrollment has 
been changing from a predominantly elementary enrollment up 
through the 8th grade, to an enrollment made up more largely of high 
school pupils in grades 9 through 12. 

Another way in which people show misunderstanding about this 
problem is to use figures on average class size to suggest that the situa- 
tion is less than urgent. The average class size figure is lower than 
formerly, being presently between 26 and 27. In general, however, 
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an average figure like 26 or 27 is not worth very much for diagnosing 
the classroom shortage, unless we distinguish between high school 
classes as compared with elementary, and unless we know something 
about the sintinbeae of small and large classes that enter into the average, 
as well as the number of double-session classes. Last July, the Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association published a 
special memo on class size, covering elementary schools in the urban 
school districts as of April 1956. The study showed that over 
6,500,000 pupils—more than one-half of the total enrollment in the 
cities, 57 percent—were in classes of more than 30 pupils. Within 
this group, 2144 million were in classes of more than 35 pupils; more 
than 500,000 were in classes of more than 40 pupils; aia over 88,000 
were in classes of more than 45 pupils. This illustrates the serious 
error in contending that the problem isn’t too bad when the average 
class size is only 26 or 27. 

Another fallacy requiring some attention is the so-called infiltration 
or absorption concept. This view holds that if classrooms in a school 
system are normal or comfortably small in enrollment—say 28 pupils 
in the elementary school—then a 15 or 20 percent rise in enrollment 
over a period of years (amounting, on the average, to about 5 pupils 
per classroom) can generally be absorbed without excessive over- 
crowding. But what happens when classes in the school system con- 
tain 35 or 40 pupils? Here a rise of five pupils makes the class size 
intolerably excessive. New classes have to be formed and an expansion 
in school facilities becomes necessary. When a school system is 
“tight”—that is, when classes are already crowded—the expansion- 
effects more than counterbalance any absorption possibilities. School 
systems today are “tight” to the degree that absorption is simply not 
a practical means of solving the “overall problem. Overcrowding 
rather than true absorption takes over so that this, like the increase in 
high school enrollments, aggravates the need for additional classrooms. 

The Office of Education tries to keep its figures up to date—Circular 
490 is, in fact, one expression of this effort—but time frequently presses 
and we find that we are called upon to work up forecasts. 

These forecasts have to be read carefully. The forecast of the full 
year’s enrollment should not be compared with the report of enroll- 
ment at the opening of school in September. And yet this has been 
done to discount the value of the reports. Obviously the enrollment 
at the beginning of the school year is smaller than that of the full year. 
Failure to note this simple relationship has led to exaggerated charges 
of error in the Office’s reports of enrollment. 

The situation also calls for an explanation of why figures on excess 
enrollment sometimes fail to diminish despite new construction. 
There are at least three factors that come to play here. First, we have 
seen that the rise in proportion of high school pupils increases the 
need for classrooms, even if the total number of pupils did not increase 
atall. Second, the rising population accelerates the need. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that excess enrollment remains at 7 ~ percent of 
the total enrollment. When enrollment equals 28 million the number 
in excess enrollment would be 1,960,000. With enrollment up to 32 
million, and the proportion in excess enrollment still at 7 percent, the 
number in excess enrollment would be 2,240,000—an increase of 
280,000, The situation is comparable to the incidence of disease, which 
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will rise even when the rate remains constant, provided that the size 
of the total population increases. Finally, we have to look at the 

way classrooms are actually built. Suppose that community A has 
experienced an increase of 200 pupils, while community B has experi- 
enced an increase of 100. Assume that, according to its standards, 
community A needs 7 classrooms, and community B needs 3. Com- 
munity A gets to work and builds—not 7 classrooms, but 10. This is 
sound practice since community A is looking ahead to the future and 
can more economically construct the full 10 classrooms now, than 7 
now and 3 later. So community A may have 3 classrooms in reserve, 
Community B, meanwhile, does nothing. Now, the 3 extra classrooms 
in A don’t help B at all; the excess enrollment in B is not alleviated 
by the 3 extra classrooms in A. Thus, the decrease in excess enroll- 
ment is less than one would expect on the basis of the 10 additional 
classrooms built by community A. All I am trying to say is that you 
don’t always reduce excess enrollment in proportion to the number of 
new classrooms built. 

I want to emphasize that the information obtained by the Office 

of Education comes from the State departments of education, and 

the individual school districts. The school superintendents an d the 
responsible officials in the State departments give us the best data 
that they have: the kind that they make use of themselves, in their 
own planning and in their own spending. Of course, some of the 
superintendents and other oflicials prepare a more accurate report 
than others—or, if you will, some prepare a less accurate report than 
others. Probably some of them even make mistakes. But to con- 
centrate on an occasional error while overlooking the basic honesty 
and validity of the figures is to concentrate on the hole instead of the 
doughnut. You don’t get any nourishment or value from looking at 
the hole. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me in view of previous testi- 
mony that those interpretations might well be given. I think prob- 
ably we are ready for Dr. Conrad to proceed, if you are ready with 
the detailed questions that have been heretofore referred to. 

Mr. Frettncnuysen. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I think that that was a very helpful presentation that Commissioner 
Derthick gave us. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very interesting, too. How- 
ever, you do not contend that any of the material that you are talk- 
ing about there was brought out in this Circular 490? It is not re- 
flected here one way or the other ? 

Mr. Dertuickx. No, My testimony was to throw light on miscon- 
ceptions and misunderstandings of the situation by people who did 
not fully understand the figures. 

Mr. Gwryn. I think the figures will speak for themselves. You 
said that they were good figures prepared by the States themselves. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes; but the figures do not explain that high school 
situation, for example, where the same number of children take 20 
percent more classrooms, which would of necessity put greater pres- 
sure on the need. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would it be reflected in the statements by superin- 
tendents of schools that they needed those classrooms / 

Mr. Derruicx. Yes; if one understood that high-school students 
require more classrooms than elementary, it would. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Well, superintendents of schools like yourself under- 
stand what you have said, do they not? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. I was not directing this testimony to super- 
intendents of schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us have Arizona and Louisiana. 

Mr. Bamtey. The Chair would like to make an observation at this 
time. The House will be in session in a matter of 6 or 7 minutes. We 
will have a quite controversial proposal before us, and 1 understand 
that there is a 3-hour debate over a resolution effecting reductions in 
the budget, so that it is plain that the committee is not going to be 
able to conclude these hearings today. 

I understand that the chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has very generously delayed the opening of his 
hearings so that we might have access to the committee room for an- 
other day. ‘The Chair feels that we should carry this meeting over 
until tomorrow because it is plain that we cannot sit in session and 
take testimony while the House is in debate, particularly on the Com- 
mittee as a Whole on the agriculture bill. 

The committee will promptly adjourn at 12. You may proceed 
with whatever testimony you have now to give, but we will recess 
at 12 o'clock promptly. I might say that we will convene in this com- 
mittee room at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, while we are interrupted, this Circular 
490, Mr. Chairman, is the big data sheet prepared by the United States 
Office of Education on which we are all dependent for information. 
It was prepared by Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. I have 
already talked with those personnel. I would like very much, if it is 
in order, to suggest that Mr. Schloss who prepared this document 
and his assistant be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Bairey. I believe that Mr. Conrad is the research manager 
of the department. 

Secretary Fotsom. He is in charge of that whole department of the 
Office of Education and is in a better position to answer questions. 

Mr. Bairey. I think that his presence here tomorrow for question- 
ing would be adequate since he is responsible for that data. 

Mr. Gwinn. If he knowsthe data, I certainly have no objection. 

Secretary Forsom. I have complete confidence in Mr. Conrad. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, may I have that jacket from your files, Mr. Con- 
rad,on Arizona and Louisiana 4 

Is this the whole of the file on Arizona ? 

Mr. Conran. It is. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have no letters concerning this subject of the data 
on Circular 490 except what is in this jacket ? 

Mr. Conran. I believe that is the same. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Chairman and members and Mr. Folsom, 
this is the questionnaire sent out to all the States, I take it, and this is 
the answer with regard to Arizona; and, in the collection of this mate- 
rial, this is the total file. There is a letter about it. The report in 
the questionnaire is this sheet. This is the side which has to do with 
the things with which we are concerned, that is classroom shortage. 

Mr. FrenincuHuysen. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. [ yield. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I fail to see the point of what you are doing. 

Mr. Gwinn. Maybe you will find it out later. 
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Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I wish we could find it out. The question it- 

self is in Circular 490 so that you are adding nothing to the enlighten- 
ment of this committee by saying that there is other material available 
in the file of the particular State. We do not even have Dr, Conrad 
testifying yet, but, as far as we know, the circular is a tabulation of 
the answers to a questionnaire. 

What particular significance is there to what the genleman from 
New York is doing? 

Mr. Gwinn. Would it interest you if these figures were round 
figures ? 

Mr. FretincuuysEN. I do not care whether they are square figures. 
I would like to have some idea of what the gentleman is driving at. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you take a document like this as evidence on 
which to build school buildings in Arizona amounting to millions of 
dollars without knowing anything more about the source of informa- 
tion than is on this tiny sheet? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If a document is based on answers to a ques- 
tionnaire, I would take the answers to the questionnaire as the basis for 
the document. If that is what the gentleman is asking me, of course I 
would. 

Mr. Gwrxn. I did not ask you that. I said will you appropriate 
money in billions on the basis of that kind of document with nothing 
else in the file ? 

Mr. Frecttneuuysen. Unless you have something more substantial 
to offer and unless you have some way of proving that the figures 
that are submitted are inaccurate, I certainly would continue to favor a 
program that is based on these estimates. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, you would vote for billions of dollars on this? 

Mr. FReLincuurseEn. I did not answer to whether I would vote for 
billions of dollars. I am talking about a specific program. We have 
not yet decided how much we are going to spend. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman from New York proceed to give 
us the figures on that questionnaire and the data of the questionnaire? 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to answer the gentleman from New Jersey. 
I want to give you this information. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. Are you going to give us anything that is not 
already available in the document ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. Would it make any difference to you if I read from the 
document itself right at the top, “all estimates,” as to whether or not 
you would vote for billions of dollars? 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. That is indicated from the basic chart. The 
gentleman is adding nothing to my knowledge of what is already in 
the chart. It is listed down at the bottom of the chart, if the gentle- 
man would bother to take a look at this Document 490. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you show it to me? 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. It is estimated in a number of places and it so 
indicates. It says in the questionnaire itself, “Please furnish reason- 
able estimates.” Is there anything startling about the fact that the 
figures they are supplied with are estimates? Of course not. 

Mr. Gwinn. It says “reasonable estimates.” 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Are you suggesting that they are unreason- 
able? That isal lam trying to find out. 

Mr. Gwinn. If that satisfies the gentleman, suppose we go on. 
Mr. Fre.incuuysen. I would be delighted to go on. 
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Mr. Batrry. I would like to say that, if the gentleman from New 
York wants to put in the exact estimates made by the Arizona super- 
intendent of schools, I would like to remind the gentleman from New 
York that only at the beginning of this session of the committee I sub- 
mitted a wire from the superintendent of schools of Arizona confirm- 
ing the figures that he had submitted to the Department of Education 
in October. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. As I understand it, the gentleman from New 
York is not challenging these figures. If I could only find out that 
much I would feel better than I do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you feel all right if you knew that there was no 
study made in the school districts of this problem, that that was an 
estimate by an assistant superintendent in the State office ¢ 

Mr. FretrincuuysEN. I would agree that I would expect a number 
of these State estimates to the estimates, if that is what they are asked 
to submit. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us take Louisiana. 

Mr. McConnext. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire. 

I do not quite understand what your point is, Mr. Gwinn. It is 
my understanding that any corporation, when they figure the follow- 
ing year, the next year or the next few years, they base many of 
their actual moves on estimates. When you wait until something has 
actually transpired, you are not in a position to move into the future 
very quickly, You have to estimate into the future. 

Mr. Gwrxw. I would like to ask this question. Maybe Mr. Folsom 
could answer this: Would you, as president or treasurer of a great 


corporation, appropriate a million dollars from your funds up there 
in Rochester on an estimate of an assistant superintendent of a division 


of a plant in Arizona to build an additional plant 4 

Secretary Forsom. Well, the corporation wants to get reports from 
branches and divisions and they send out a questionnaire just 
like this and ask the chairman or the manager of the division or branch 
to send it in. If he sends it in, we take his figures as being the best 
estimate that they can make on a particular situation. I do not see 
anything different between this and that. 

Mr. Gwrxn. On that basis alone, would you build a million dollar 
addition ? 

Secretary Forsom. If we have confidence in the branch manager, we 
would. 

Mr. Gwinn. This was an assistant manager. 

Secretary Fotsom. In this case we sent the report to the manager 
and, if he wanted the assistant manager to sign it, we put the responsi- 
bility on the manager. If we find the estimates wrong, the manager 
would be the one responsible for it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Apparently you would build in Arizona on that kind of 
a file. I wonder. 

Secretary Fotsom. I do not know how you can get this information 
except by questionnaire form unless the Congress would give us enough 
people ourselves to go out and check up on all these individual districts, 
and that is no function of the Office of Education. That is a function 
of the State departments of education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Folsom, if you are going to build that fac- 
tory, you would expect the superintendent and his aid to make a report 
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of a long study before you acted, and you would not go to an assistant 
superintendent to get your information ordinarily. That would be 
clear. 

Secretary Fotsom. The fact that this is signed by the assistant super- 
intendent does not seem to me to make any difference at all. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think there is any way to get the actual or even 
the approximate need in Arizona except to have the school boards, who 
are the only ones that can speak for those school districts, tell you that? 
They are the only ones that know the shortages; are they not ! 

Secretary Forsom. I do not know anything about the office of the 
State superintendent of schools in Arizona but, if he is running his 
job as I imagine he is running it and should be running it, he would 
have rather complete information already in his files about the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not know that; do you? 

Secretary Foisom. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us take Louisiana. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New York 
yield to me? 

Mr. Gwuyy. I will. 

Mr. Mercatr. The gentleman from New York has been kind enough 
to question the statistics on my colleague from Arizona, Mr. Udall. 
I ask him to have that analysis of the statistics of Montana. 

Mr. Gwinn. I will if you want me to, of course. 

Mr. Metcatr. I would be very happy to have you do so. 

Mr. Gwinn. Montana is a little later. 

Mr. Mertcatr. Do you have the information for Montana? 

Secretary Forsom. I would like to mention also that evidently the 
superintendent out there must have verified these figures or the com- 
mittee would not have received this telegram which they just received. 

Mr. Upaut. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me? 

Mr. Gwryn. I yield. 

Mr. Upatx. The Arizona report I know is signed by Roy W. Gilbert, 
assistant superintendent, with whom I am personally acquainted. 

Mr. Bamery. May the Chair interrupt the proceeding to read into 
the record a wire received this morning from M. L. Brooks, super- 
intendent of public instruction in Arizona, which is as follows: 

The present need for buildings in Arizona is much greater than reported by 
this department in 1956. This impact not previously anticipated is greatest in 
our high schools. 

That is signed M. L. Brooks, superintendent of public instruction 
of the State of Arizona. 

Mr. Upauz. If I may complete my statement, I am personally 
acquainted with the man who made this report. Iam also acquainted, 
as a former school-board member, with the functioning of the State 
superintendent of public instruction in Arizona who is a personal 
friend of mine. Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Brooks, the new man, are highly 
competent educators and administrators, and people who have had 
many years of experience; and I would consider them, as Mr. Derthick 
stated this morning, capable and conscientious people. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from New York this question. 
Is any of the social legislation that Congress has enacted in the past 
10 or 15 years, or the farm legislation or any other legislation based 
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on information any more reliable than the best information we can 
get of this nature? 

Mr. Gwinn. We have an example here in this United States Office 
- Education. ‘That material which was furnished to Mrs. Hobby 

vas furnished with an appropriation of $1,500,000, several personnel, 
many of them very, very competent who went out into the field and 
personally gathered this information about the needs in the com- 
pacted areas and rendered a report. But here is a case where not a 
single man, so far as we know, has been used to spot check any of this 
information. 

Mr. Upaui. We enacted last year a $1.2 billion soil-bank bill. Did 
we have information before us concerning the need for ~ legisla- 
tion, the actual factual situation in the States, that was any more 
persuasive than the figures that Secretary Folsom has furnished us 
here on the basis of his survey ? 

Mr. Gwinn. We had years of experience that subsidies on food to 
the farmer were very unsatisfactory, and we hoped to get out of that 
by going into a soil bank, you know. 

Mr. Upatx. The gentleman and I both voted against the bill, but 
I wonder if he is not trying to set a different standard than C ongress 
has heretofore followed. We get the best information available and 
I think that is what we have here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you not think that the best information avail- 
able would be from you as a school board member after a vote on what 
your needs in Arizona are ? 

Mr. Upaut. I was chairman of the school board and I had a hand 
in hiring our school superintendent, and we tried to get the very best 
man available. We delegated most of the responsibility for detail 
vork to him. If a questionnaire came, we would ask him to make a 
survey. We would be interested in what he came up with and we 
would rely on it. May be I did not doa very good job. 

Mr. Bamry. The Ch: uir observes that it is 8 minutes oe 12 o’clock 
noon. The House is in session. The committee is functioning in 
violation of the rules of the House. 

The committee will stand in recess and meet again in this room at 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 

May I advise the Commissioner that he should have his staff here 
for further questioning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 13, 1957. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10: 15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 219 
Old House Office Building, Hon, Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Udall, Gwinn, Freling- 
huysen, Haskell, and McConnell (ex officio). 

Saoans also: Representative Griffin. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Bartzy. Here. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Kelley ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upauu. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. McConnell ? 

Mr. McConne tt. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Here. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Haskell ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Battery. The Chair will recognize the clerk for the purpose of 
offering materials for inclusion in the record at this point. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, the following communications and 
statements are offered for the record: 

A telegram from Rex Putnam, superintendent of public instruction, 
Salem, Oreg.; one from J. Howard Morris, superintendent of the 
Ruidoso Municipal School District, Ruidoso, N. Mex.; a letter from 
J. M. Frazier, president of the Madison Parish Farm Bureau, Tallu- 
lah, La.; a letter submitted by the Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall, 
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which was a letter addressed to him by Arthur L. Anderson, president, 
Colorado Farm Bureau; a letter forwarded by the Honorable John P. 
Saylor, which in turn was a letter addressed to him by Richard Hitch- 
cock, chairman, national affairs committee, Indiana Chamber of Com- 
merce; a letter from Mrs. Louise R. Weber of Fort Collins, Colo., 
the Fort Collins branch of the American Association of University 
Women; a resolution from the board of directors of the Glens Falls, 
| Chamber of Commerce; a letter from McDaniel Lewis of 
Greensboro, N. C.; a letter from Ralph C. Dorsey, superintendent, 
Caverna independent schools, Horse Cave-Cave City, Ky.; a letter 
from Robert H. Wyatt, executive secretary, Indiana State Teachers 
Association ; a letter from Milton O. T raylor, superintendent, Gallatin 
County schools, Warsaw, Ky.; a letter from R. A. Welborne, super- 
intendent, Hagerman Municipal School District oe 6, Hagerman, 
N. Mex.; a letter from Willard Clark, Siler City, N. C.; a letter from 
Charles Cheek, Siler City, N. C.; a letter from Mrs. Frank A. W achob, 
legislative chairman of the Colorado division of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; a letter from Fred L. Duven, manager, 
Hastings, Nebr., Chamber of Commerce; a letter from Paul B. Cooper, 
superintendent, Derby Public Schools, Derby, Kans.; a letter from 
Homer O. Elseroad, assistant superintendent, Baltimore County school 
system, Towson, Md.; a letter from Clifford W. McKee, superin- 
tendent, New London consolidated schools, New London, lowa; a 
letter from Charles L. Terry, chairman, Federal relations committee, 
Franklin County Teachers Association, Frankfort, Ky.; a letter from 
Maurice A. Dunkle, superintendent of the Calvert County schools, 
Prince Frederick, Md.; a letter from J. J. Cordell, superintendent, 
Dougherty County school system, Albany, Ga.; a letter from Litten 
R. Singleton, superintendent, Berea independent schools, Berea, Ky.; 
a letter from Mrs, Walter A. Chipman, the Morehead City branch of 
the American Association of University Women, Beaufort, N. C.; a 
statement in the form of an addition to her testimony from Mrs. 
Edmond Campbell; a statement from Mrs. Helen 8S. Lane, a member 
of the Arlington County School Board, Arlington County, Va.; and a 
statement with attachments from Suzanne R. Dickson, a former 
Arlington County, Va., schoolteacher. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I have one editorial which I have been 
requested to put in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Battery. You may offer it for inclusion in the record. In addi- 
tion to those offered by the clerk, the Chair has some additional mate- 
rial. This is a wire from Sacramento, Calif. It reads as follows: 


Reaffirm as correct all reports from my office re school facility needs, 


Signed “Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public instruction” for 
the State of California. 


———_ | 
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Mr. Mercatr. Is this in response to an inquiry ? 

Mr. Barmy. No; there has been no inquiry from the committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, it is a little confusing because the fig- 
ures submitted in October, let-us say, or earlier, may have been changed 
at a later date. The United States Office of Education asked them 
to make any changes they saw fit so that we never know just what it is. 

Mr. Battey. There is no doubt about the wording of that telegram. 
He is certifying that the figures he certified last October are still the 
figures for California. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that would cover it. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I still do not understand. Are these 
in response to statements that have appeared in the press and are vol- 
untary statements that are being sent in in refutation of those? 

Mr. Battery. I can answer the gentleman by saying that there has 
been no request from this committee to anybody. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Barry. These are voluntary actions so far as the chairman 
knows. 

Here is another from Warren G. Hill, commissioner of education for 
the State of Maine: 

A September 1956 survey of State building needs for school construction by 
1960 indicates the following needs: 1,570 regular classrooms, 50 general purpose 
rooms, 13 gymnasiums, 9 shops, 4 cafeterias. These figures are based on esti- 
mates supplied by superintendents of schools. 

Signed “Warren G. Hill, commissioner of education.” 

Here is a communication. I shall not take the trouble to read it 
into the record. It is from the superintendent of schools in Mineral 
County in the State of Nevada, Hawthorne, Nev.; another from H. B. 
Alderdice, superintendent of schools of Livingston County, Ky.; an- 
other from Mrs. Paul L. Young, of Horse Cave, Ky.; 1 from the Hing- 
ham public schools of Hingham, Mass.; 1 from the Adelphi Ele- 
mentary School, Adelphi, Md.; 1 from the Woman’s Democratic Club 
of the 10th Congressional District of Virginia, with a resolution at- 
tached; 1 from the Carter-Dowling School of Munfordville, Ky.; 1 
from Mrs. J. G. Riordan, of Hardyville, Ky.; 1 from the Memorial 
School, of Hardyville, Ky.; 1 from Dr. W. L. Sharp, Anderson, Ind. 

Without objection, the proposals, as submitted by the clerk and 
by the gentleman from New York, together with those submitted by 
the chairman, will be offered for inclusion in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


(Telegram ] 
Satem, Orec., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEy, 
House of Representatives, Washintgon, D.C.: 

Figures indicating Oregon’s school facilities needs submitted to Office of Edu- 
cation last October and reported in circular 490 are based on careful and com- 
prehensive survey. We reaflirm them to be accurate as possible to obtain. 

Rex PUTNAM, 
Superintendt of Public Instructions. 
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[Telegram] 


Rurposo, N. Mex., Mareh 8, 1557. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILry, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, Washington, D. C.: 

Support H. R. 1 wholeheartedly. This school district’s ability to tax itself for 
building needs is seriously impaired due to the fact that 90 percent of district 
is Federal and State lands. 

J. Howarp Morgis, 
Superintendent of Ruidoso Municipal School. 





MADISON PARISH FARM BUREAU, 
Tallulah La., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
Chairman House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: The board of directors of the Madison Parish 
Farm Bureau requested that I write to you, as president of our organization, to 
inform you on the view of the Madison Parish Farm Bureau in regard to Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

We believe that Federal aid to education would result in Federal control of 
education and are opposed to more Federal controls, especially in the field of 
education. We believe that the present system of financing education is adequate 
and steadily improving, and believe that this problem can be better solved on a 
State level. 

We believe that aid to education on a Federal level would be more expensive 
to the States and less effective than the present system of local financing. We 
definitely believe that it is desirable and necessary that the education of our 
children should remain in the hands of parents and local authorities. Further, 
we believe that Federal aid to education, in the form of appropriations of money, 
constitute a threat to our traditional way of life. 

We request that you oppose the legislation on Federal aid to education pend- 
ing before Congress at this time. 

We would appreciate any consideration you may give to this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. FRAzIer, Jr., 
President, Madison Parish Farm Bureau. 





COLORADO FARM BUREAU, 
Denver, Colorado, March 7, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR WAYNE: Press reports indicate there will be a bill reported out by the 
House Committee on Education and Labor to provide Federal aid for school 
construction. 

Recently, I have driven over a great deal of our State and have been impressed 
by the tremendous amount of school construction. In most areas, the buildings 
seem adequate for the enrollment. Funds raised by the Federal Government 
come from all of us, and in any redistribution for building it would seem inevi- 
table that only a few need additional construction. 

The Federal Government must first get from the people the money it is going 
to return to them. There is considerable wear on that money as it makes the 
round trip from here to Washington and return. It would, therefore, seem 
much more effective if Federal taxes were lowered and the money left in the 
areas so each school district might spend its own money to the best advantage. 

Each district’s needs are different from the needs of its neighbor and can most 
effectively be met and solved by that district. It is inevitable that more good 
will be done for education generally by a reduction in Federal taxes, in order 
that every community may share in additional funds available for education 
rather than a selected few who will be helped by Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

I want to reemphasize the tremendous school-construction program thar 1s 
going on here in Colorado as well as all over the United States. Before me at 
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the moment are estimates of school classroom construction for 1954-1955, 
1955-1956, and the proposed for 1956-1957, $60,000, $64,000, and $69,000 and the 
number of additional students for the same periods, 1,100,000, 1,040,000, and 
1,100,000. 

Assuming 30 children per classroom, the children of these 3 years would need 
107,000 additional classrooms. There are then 86,000 classrooms to replace 
obsolete classrooms. The indications are that most areas are doing an excellent 
job of classroom construction and can be depended upon to continue that kind of 
job without Federal aid. 

There is danger, however, that by establishing Federal aid, people will shirk 
their local responsibility and become dependent on that aid from now on. It is 
much better that we retain that local dependence and give more consideration 
to leaving moneys in the local communities for them to do that job with. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHuR L. ANDERSEN, President. 


Marcu 6, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Representative 22d Pennsylwania District, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At a meeting of our national affairs committee of the 
Indiana Chamber of Commerce last evening, the following resolution was 
adopted on the subject of Federal aid to education: 

Whereas pressure is being exerted upon Congress to adopt legislation to pro- 
vide funds to all States for the erection of public-school classrooms on the basis 
of alleged shortage, and 

Whereas it is the belief of the committee that supervisory control of same is 
likely to develop, depriving State and local authorities of a part of their present 
control, 

It is resolved, That the committee go on record as opposed to such legislation 
in principle; and favors the continuation of State and local administration ; fur- 
ther be it 

Resolved, that this action of the committee be transmitted to our Congress- 
man, John P. Saylor, our United States Senators, Edward Martin and Joseph 
S. Clark, and Graham A. Barden, chairman of House Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

This action was taken only after a careful study of the available facts backed 
by the experience of educators, engineers, newspaper editor, and business 
executive. 

Sincerely yours, 
RIcHARD HITCHCOCK, 
Chairman, National Affairs Committee, Indiana Chamber of Commerce 
(Indiana, Pa.). 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Fort CoLttins BRANCH, 
March 7, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: The Fort Collins Branch of AAUW wishes to 
express favor for a Federal aid bill for the construction of schools in needy dis- 
tricts. 

It is hoped that such a bill may not be crippled by amendments and side issues. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Lours R. WEBER, 
518 West Laurel Street, Fort Collins, Colo. 


A RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE MATTER OF PROPOSED FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Whereas there has been no conclusive proof that local school needs could not 
be met effectively from realistic taxation and legislation in the several States 
that would be the primary beneficiaries under any plan of Federal aid, and 
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Whereas, many of these beneficiary States are currently deficient in school 
facilities only through their reluctance to adopt realistic tax bases for school 
finance, and 

Whereas many States, counties, and cities in the areas to be primarily benefited 
under the proposed plans for Federal aid to education have granted extreme 
exemptions from tax liability to sundry business establishments removing from 
heavily taxed States, and 

Whereas such heavily taxed States would be penalized in a dual manner by 
passage of Federal aid legislation, being forced in effect to subsidize removal 
of taxpaying industry to favored States, while narrowing their own tax bases, 
and 

Whereas the incursion of the Federal Government into the field of local 
education will be the first step toward the abrogation of the rights of States and 
localities in an area traditionally local in scope; Now therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the board of directors of the Glens Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce does hereby register its strongest opposition to the adoption of a plan for 
Federal aid to education, and that such opposition be transmitted to New York's 
congressional representatives and such other individuals or agencies which may 
be concerned. 

Approved : March 6, 1957. 

Attest: 

BoarRD OF DIRECTORS, 
THE GLENS FAaLLs CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
HAROLD W. ZENGER, 

Executive Secretary. 


McDANIEeL Lewis & Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hap: Undoubtedly you have already received a copy of the statement 
submitted by William M. Adams, chairman of the municipal securities committee 
of the Investment Bankers Association of America to the Subcommittee on 
General Bducation of the House Committee on Education and Labor, on February 
21, 1957. Perhaps you were presiding when Bill Adams made this statement. 

I just want to add my support to the statement made and say that, after being 
in the municipal financing business since 1922, I come to the conclusion that there 
is no need for the Federal Government to spend 1 penny in the financing of school 
buildings, There are ample private funds for this purpose. I don’t think that 
the Federal Government should finance dormitory and other improvements at 
State- or church-supported colleges, either, because these so-called revenue bonds 
can be marketed publicly. Setting an arbitrary interest rate dividing the line be- 
tween publicly purchased bonds for schoo! construction and United States Govern- 
ment purchased bonds for the same purpose is a poor excuse for doing it at all. 

I just wanted you to know that I support the statement of Chairman Adams 
wholeheartedly, and I hope that members of your committee will not permit the 
use of tax funds in the circumstances mentioned above, for the simple reason that 
there are ample private funds now available for the purpose. 

With kindest regards to yourself and Mrs. Barden, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
McDANIEL LEwIs. 


CAVERNA INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS, 
Horse Cave-Cave City, Ky., March 7, 1957. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman of House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DreAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: I’m sure you are well aware of the critical 
shortage of classrooms throughout the school districts of Kentucky. In our own 
district we have recently sold a $345,000 bond issue for a new building program. 
An extra 50-cent special building tax was voted in by the people to take care of 
this matter. This was the maximum amount our district could finance, what with 
the extremely high rate on school revenue bonds now. 

We find that definitely this is not enough money to take care of our immediate 
classroom needs much less our future needs. This is the problem in a good 
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number of the school districts in our State. We will not be able to finance any 
more building program on the local level for a number of years; so if we cannot 
get any outside aid we are stalemated. 

Therefore I would appreciate your favorable consideration and active support 
to the best overall plan for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction that is now 
being considered. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RALPH C. Dorsey, Superintendent. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BartLey: We have received information to the effect that 
a representative of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce will appear before 
your subcommittee for hearing testimony on possible legislation which would 
grant Federal funds for schoo] construction. 

I am sure that the State chamber representative will oppose Federal grants 
to local communities for school construction. I believe that your committee will 
be interested in knowing that the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce has op- 
posed legislation in Indiana which would grant State funds for the use of local 
school corporations for not only building schools but also for teachers’ salaries 
and operational costs. I am enclosing marked copies of some recent releases of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce which will indicate their opposition 
to additional State support. 

The State chamber has also taken the liberty to object to legislation which 
would increase teachers’ salaries and be paid from local school taxes. I am 
enclosing an analysis which they published on a State minimum salary schedule 
which would have granted a small increase to a relatively few Indiana teachers. 

Thus, we find the State chamber objecting to any increase in spending for 
schools, whether it be at the National, State, or local level. 

We have a large number of schoo) corporations in the State of Indiana where 
the local property tax has reached a very high level, and for that reason cannot 
build additional classrooms or replace outmoded classrooms without increasing 
the local tax rate to confiscatory proportions. 

I am hopeful that this information will be helpful in understanding the testi- 
mony to be given by the representative of our State chamber of commerce. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT H. WYATT, 
Peecutive Secretary. 


GALLATIN County BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
Warsaw, Ky., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sr: Gallatin County has $175,000 allotment from the foundation program 
for capital outlay use. We estimate our minimum needs for capital outlay at 
$400,000. The need is urgent for Federal aid for school buildings. 

Please give your support in the interest of the boys and girls of Gallatin 
County. 

Very truly yours, 
Minton O. Traytor, Superintendent. 





HAGERMAN MUNICIPAL ScHoor, District No. 6, 
Hagerman, N. Mewx., March 7, 1957. 
Hion. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittce, 
Washington, D. OC. 
DEAR Mr. Bar_ey: I am writing this letter to support bill H. R. 1 and will 
appreciate your favorable consideration. 
Our local school situation is not unlike hundreds of others. Two years ago 
our community voted the maximum bond issue permitted under New Mexico law, 
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with only four dissenting votes, yet our housing needs are not yet fulfilled. Our 
situation is like many others in New Mexico; however, it is not as bad as some 
of the areas where the population is more concentrated than in the rural areas, 
Thanks for any consideration. 
Yours respectfully, 
R. A. WELBORNE, Superintendent. 


CHATHAM Morors, INc., 
Siler City, N. C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: I keep hearing something about some proposed 
legislation concerning Federal aid to education. I don’t know much about it but 
one thing I do know, that the schools belong to the various communities in which 
they are located and not to the Federal Government. Of course I want my chil- 
dren to have the best education possible and I believe that they will receive a 
good education. I don’t want somebody sitting in Washington telling our teachers 
here in Chatham County, N. C., what they can teach my children. For that matter 
I dont’ want anybody in Washington having one thing to do with our local schools, 
Therefore, I hope that you will do everything in your power to defeat Federal 
aid to education. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLARD CLARK. 


CHATHAM Motors, INC., 
Siler City, N. C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: I am becoming more and more concerned with the 
drift of our Government toward the welfare or socialized state. I am particularly 
concerned with the subject of Federal aid to education and I am very much 
opposed to Federal aid to public education. 

It seems to me that States rights is almost a thing of the past and I believe 
that if the Federal Government steps into the public-education field that it will 
do more to centralize control of this country in Washington than anything else 
that has happened so far. I know and you know that the Federal Government 
inevitably controls that which it supports financially and if we in the South 
should accept money from Washington in support of our schools we might as well 
forget about fighting integration. 

I sincerely hope that you will use your influence to help kill Federal aid to edu- 
cation and that you vote against it. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES CHEEK. 


COLORADO DIVISION, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Denver, Colo., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barpen: Since the American Association of University Women is 
concerned with the problems of establishing and maintaining basic standards 
for public education, we were gratified that President Eisenhower suggested 
Federal aid for school construction in his message to Congress. 

Colorado’s current school problem is rather critical : 

1. In many districts there has been a phenomenal increase in population which 
is, of course, reflected in school enrollment. 

2. Many outmoded buildings are still in use. 

8. District organization is still inefficient although the 1,800 districts in 1949 
have been reduced to 967. Various plans to accomplish practical reorganization 
are being considered in the present session of the general assembly. Aim: To 
reduce the 967 districts to about 100. 

When and if efficient reorganization is accomplished, Federal funds for school 
construction, as proposed by present bills before Congress, would probably be 
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very helpful in newly organized and consolidated districts. However, the pres- 
ent proposals do not seem to offer as sure assistance to larger established dis- 
tricts whose problem is building to accommodate rapid population increase 
and/or to replace old inefficient buildings. 

We hope that implementation of Federal aid for school construction, if it is 
adopted as a national policy, will be planned so that it can be helpful in every 
district where inadequate school buildings are an obstacle to good standards 
for public schools. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. FrRanK A. WACcHOp, 
Legislative Chairman, 


Tue Hastings CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hastings, Nebr., Mahch 7, 1957. 
CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Aid to Education, 
House Education and Labor Committee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BarLey: At a meeting of the board of directors recently 
the recommendation of our governmental affairs committee in opposition to 
Federal aid to education was again endorsed by this group. 

I say “again” because last year at approximately this same time our group 
voted opposition to Federal aid to education. I know it must be confusing for 
you to hear reports from various agencies indicating the dire necessity for the 
Federal Government to intervene on the educational program and only to find 
out in many instances that the figures presented are not altogether accurate. 
It is our feeling that the Government taxload is severely heavy now without 
branching into additional fields. Especially so when indications are that this 
problem can be solved and is being solved on the local level basis. 

We strongly urge you to oppose Federal aid to education along with us. 

Sincerely, 
Frep L. DUVEN, 
Manager, Hastings Chamber of Commerce. 


DerBy PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Derby, Kans., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BarLey: I have received a letter from Oscar V. Rose, Midwest City, 
Okla., requesting that I write you and also my Congressman concerning my view- 
point regarding Federal control of public schools that have received money under 
Public Law 815. 

In the past 7 years we have received aid, partially or completely, in the con- 
struction of 5 buildings in our district. At no time have we experienced inter- 
ference or restriction in our building program. Nothing but the best relation- 
ship has existed between the Federal officials and our school district. 

We have been very grateful for the aid we have secured, without which it 
would have been impossible for us to have operated. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAvuL B, Cooper, Superintendent. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY, 
Towson, Md., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BatLey: Two years ago we completed the construction of a large 
senior high school in Baltimore County for which we obtained approximately 
$2,047,000 from the Federal Government under Public Law 815. Representatives 
of the Federal Government with whom we worked did exercise some general 
supervision of the kind of building we were building. 

We would like to go on record, though, as stating that there were no re- 
strictive controls, and that the part which the Federal Government representa- 
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tives played was in no way objectionable. We were able to provide for our own 
instructional program in that school in the same way that we provided for the 
instructional program in dozens of other school buildings which we have built 
in the last 10 years. 
Sincerely yours, 
Homer O. BELSEROAD, 
Assistant Superintendent in Administration, 





New LonpDoN CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, 
New London, Iowa, March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I believe you may be interested in the facts concerning our school 
building construction aid under Public Law 815. We applied for aid in 1954 
and received considerable aid. This assistance certainly made it possible for 
us to get a much needed school addition. Some of this need was created by 
federally connected children living in our school district. 

Aside from the necessary checking to substantiate the real need before the 
aid was granted and to verify financial statements and minimum wages, etc., 
during the building itself, we have had no Federal controls in any way. We are 
using this entire building addition to full capacity now in March 1957. 

In fact some of the federally-connected children that lived in New London 
in 1954 causing the need for an elementary building addition at that time have 
now reached the junior and senior high and are causing a crowded condition to 
exist again. In fact we have made application under Public Law 815 for fur- 
ther assistance in our need. Our present low assessed valuation in our school 
district along with the Iowa State law limiting the tax millage to 7 mills in Iowa 
for building bonds and interest have us caught in a web. We need a buiiding 
addition but without considerable assistance from some source other than our 
district we can’t have it. 

We have appreciated your help in the past along this line and hope you will 
continue to help the schools of the Nation. By so doing our Nation will be re- 
paid a thousandfold by better educated, sound citizens. I could write quite a 
chapter here as to the improved attitudes, conduct, and scholastic work of our 
children since they had the chance to expand into the new building in 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cirrrorp W. McKee, Superintendent. 


FRANKLIN CoUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Frankfort, Ky., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sie: On behalf of the Franklin County Teachers Association, we urge 
you and your subcommittee to give your serious consideration and support to 
Federal assistance for school construction. We believe that it is imperative 
that our State and local communities receive aid from the Federal Government 
in order to meet the building needs. 

The facts have been presented to you, and it is quite apparent that aid should 
be made available at once. Is anything more important than the education of 
our children? 

Our organization is unanimous in its support of school construction legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES L. TERRY, 
Chairman, Federal Relations Committee, 
Franklin County Teachers Association. 
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BoarD oF EDUCATION OF CALVERT COUNTY, 
Prince Frederick, Md., March 8, 1957. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILeEy, 
House Committee on Hducation and Labor, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sire: Attached is a copy of a letter to Congressman Hyde. I believe that 
the contents of this letter are self-explanatory. 

You will be interested to know that I have had telephone conversations with 
Congressman Hyde and Staff Reporter Richard L. Lyons of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. I am greatly disturbed by the use of hearsay stories to prove 
a point, particularly when I do not agree with the point which the Congressman 
is trying to prove. 

You have my full support in your efforts to have the Federal Government 
assume its rightful obligation to provide for the welfare of all the children of 
all the people wherever they may live. 

Most sincerely, 
MaAvurRIcE A. DUNKLE, County Superintendent. 

Exclosure. 


DovuGcHERTY County ScHOooL SYSTEM, 
Albany, Ga., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILeEy, 
House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Battey: We understand that there has been considerable testimony 
presented to your subcommittee concerning the dangers of Federal control in 
connection with Federal financial aid in public-school construction. 

Our school system has received over $3 million under Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815 and there has not been one bit of evidence of undesirable Federal 
control over this money. We appreciate the fact that it has been this way and 
we believe that other Federal aid could be distributed in like manner. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. J. CorpEtt, 
Superintendent, Dougherty County School System. 


UNITED STATES FISHERIES STATION, 
Beaufort, N. C., March 8, 1957. 
Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Barpen: The Beaufort-Morehead City branch of the Association 
of University Women, at a recent meeting, voted unanimously to ask your sup- 
port of a bill to provide Federal aid to education, particularly with regard to 
school construction. 

We feel that only in this way will it be possible for our children to receive the 
education which they must have in order to live full, productive lives. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. WALTER A. CHTPMAN, 
Legislative Chairman Beaufort-Morehead City Branch AAUW. 


MARCH 12, 1957. 


Chairman BAILEY AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND EDUCATION, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the United States. 


As an additional piece of evidence to the testimony which I presented on March 
6, urging Federal aid to school construction in an emergency situation, I now 
present for the record the reports of the White House Conference on Education, 
Washington, D. C., November 28 to December 1, 1955, with special reference to 
report on topic V, How Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and Operate Them? 

The White House Conference was, in my opinion, “stacked” on the side of busi- 
ness interests. It was attended by more than 1,800 citizen taxpayers. In spite 
of the organization, which was a deterrent to any concrete findings, the report on 
topic V, How Can We Finance Our Schools—Build and Operate Them strongly 
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advocated increased Federal money without any degree of Federal control over 
local school systems. I quote from the report: 


“FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


“A substantial majority felt that some States do not have sufficient financial 
resources to take care of the essential needs of the schools. 

“The participants approved by a ratio of more than 2 to 1 the proposition that 
the Federal Government should increase its financial participation in public 
education. Of those favoring such increase, the overwhelming majority approved 
an increase in Federal funds for school building construction. On the issue of 
Federal funds to the States for local school operation, the participants divided 
almost evenly. A very small minority was opposed to Federal aid for education 
in any form. 

“A majority agreed that all States and Territories and the District of Columbia 
should be eligible for Federal funds but that they should be granted only on 
the basis of demonstrated needs. 

“Federal aid should never be permitted to become a deterrent to State and 
local initiative in education. 

“The administration of Federal funds should be through the appropriate State 
agency for education. This State agency should determine the relative needs of 
local school districts. There was some opinion that Federal administration of 
financial grants for education should be vested in the United States Office of 
Education. 

“The delegates almost unanimously opposed any Federal control over educa- 
tional use of funds in local school districts. Accounting by the States to the Fed- 
eral Government for fiscal purposes was not interpreted as Federal control of 
education. 

“One table in ten recommended that Federal aid should be made available to 
States only for those districts certifying that they are conforming to the Supreme 
Court decision prohibiting racially segregated school systems.” 

ELIZABETH P. CAMPBELL 
Mrs. EDMOND. 


Marcu 12, 1957. 

I am Mrs. Helen S. Lane, member of Arlington County School Board, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

The attached report from Mrs. Sue Dixon emphasizes that expensive, fine 
buildings and equipment and high salaries for teachers (the criteria on which 
the NEA apparently bases its approval of the Arlington school system as one 
of the best in the country) have not made a good educational system for our 
children. 

My main point is to show that desperate “scarcity” of classrooms and teachers 
and competition with neighboring communities and government is grossly exag- 
gerated, at least in Arlington; and if true in slight degree is directly caused by 
the educational philosophy and administrative practices advocated by the NEA 
pressure groups and implemented by the Arlington administrative staff which 
forgets that it is an agent of the people through whom the school board imple- 
ments the policies by which the children are educated. For too long, the people 
have been expected to take direction from the educational administrators, listen 
to talks on how they intend to educate the children for the “world in which they 
are to live.” 

Searcity? We have 1,000 children on double shifts, yet when a chance to get 
another Federal research project arose (for emotionally disturbed children) we 
were told of 5 available classrooms—how many more are there? And for one 
entire year Dolly Madison School (now Brandon) was used as a recreational 
center and not as a school. 

Many school boards, like many Congressmen, have abdicated their proper posi- 
tions as representatives of the people and act like hirelings of the executive 
branch, in this case the professional educational administrators. Teachers who 
dare to suggest ideas for improvement, unless those suggestions are identical 
with the administrators’ ideas of slaphappy spending, are slapped down, or 
ignored, or worse, hounded until they resign. Private citizens, whether as indi- 
viduals or organizations are asked for opinions and suggestions, invited to rallies, 
councils, public hearings, etc., only to hear lectures and indoctrination and to 
give approval of that which has already been done or that which is being planned. 
Their most studied, careful, constructive suggestions, their earnest pleas for 
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consideration of ideas, finally their frustration and righteous indignation are 
laughed at, or worse, their motives impugned, and they are subjected to name 
calling as “enemies of public schools.” 

Many give up, put their children in private schools at financial sacrifice ; others 
do what they can to teach their children at home but, frustrated, give up attend- 
ance at PTA’s and study groups. They have written, phoned, interviewed me, 
saying— , 

(1) We want basic, fundamental education to be emphasized and given 
more time than the pleasant, extracurricular activities ; 

(2) We want marks based on definite grade standards, frequently and 
clearly stated so that both students and parents can understand and profit 
from them ; 

(3) We want each child to have a book in every fundamental subject and 
we want these basic things to be given priority over mere services such as 
lunches, transportation, and free textbooks; and we feel they are being 
deprived of these basic things in Arlington. 

Citizens wanted to save on services and to allocate the funds to classrooms 
and teacher salaries. 

A. Bus transportation: Elimination or at least gradual reduction. In our 
urban community, with 51 schools closely dotting our built-up areas, this could 
save $150,000 in operating costs alone and return the yearly $77,000 to the State. 
It would increase students’ health, lessen property destruction at corners, and 
gain taxes from public-transportation companies; also improve and extend the 
bus routes. It would save insurance on buses, capital expenditure on buses, staff 
retirement funds, etc. One main objection, lack of sidewalks, could be overcome 
by using part to make sidewalks for all citizens. Less than one-third of the 
pupils ride, many go over routes that have sidewalks and, arbitrarily, tiny chil- 
dren living within the mile zone must walk while strong boys living 1 mile ride. 

B. Textbooks: Many citizens prefer buying them as they are bitter about 
instructional policy of using sets of books in rotation, causing difficulties for 
teachers and frustration for the children. They suggested paring some from 
the $112,000 for educational toys and more parent buying of supplies. 

C. Many wanted the school lunch program be put on a paying basis, as far 
as operating expenses are concerned, a clear saving of $38,000. Actually only 
6,000 persons are served daily, not all children in a total of over 22,000 students. 
With Federal contributions of money and food and local government contributing 
thousands in capital expenditures, the remaining $38,000 (about 344 cents per 
meal) added to the present 35 cents would be no hardship to our above-average- 
income families. To insist upon spending taxes on this was a mere political 
move. 

Actually, until our classroom needs are entirely taken care of, it is dishonest 
to say that we need Federal aid for construction if we have given, and continue 
to give, priority to building expensive cafeterias. We have the money but put 
it into the wrong places. And I venture to say that this is true in most com- 
munities, 

Il. Teacher suggestions.—The largest savings were suggested by teachers 
who, working within the system, best knew where they could be effected. They 
told of— 

A. Overlapping in duties and responsibilities of principals, assistant principals, 
supervisors, grade chairmen, helping teachers, study-hall teachers, teacher as- 
sistants, etc. In one school alone, it was said that a saving of $50,000 to $75,000 
could be made yearly. 

B. Free hours: One free hour and/or increment in pay is given to teachers 
for extra curricular activities. Actually many community-minded citizens give 
time and money to children and the sick and teachers are citizens who might do 
likewise without expecting union pay for it. 

C. Remedial classes in English and reading, even in high school, with ex- 
tremely small teacher loads (some have only 50 students a day). Much of this 
would be unnecessary with better teaching in the elementary schools; or with 
different work laws that would allow some boys to go to work with their hands. 

D. Too many supervisors, with principals not doing the supervising they are 
trained to do and would probably be happy doing. 

E. Overlapping of responsibilities of home room, guidance, general education, 
ete., teachers: Guidance alone costs about $70,000 yearly and last year in 1 of 
2 high schools 1,150 students were so poorly guided that 1,150 had to have pro- 
grams changed. They are not always, nor often, our most experienced teachers. 
One of the oldest, most beloved, fine teachers was told that she lacked a guidance 
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course in the last 5 years. The NEA insistence on educational courses is the 
laughingstock of more scholarly people. 

F. One outstanding waste is in general education. In junior highs we have 
104 general-education teachers who teach only four-fifths of the time, with one 
period for guidance and study of pupils’ backgrounds, families, etc. This is a 
waste of 20% teachers which at an average salary amounts to $100,880. Even 
worse— 

1. Many parents complain of these teachers’ use of time to keep cumulative 
files (secret) on pupils’ backgrounds, family attitudes, ete. Perhaps it has some 
value, but is it worth $100,880? 

2. Teachers say that if their interest lies in English, their teaching of the 
social studies included in general education may suffer, and vice versa, and that 
they could do better teaching their majors. 

G. Teachers complained about the expense and waste of time in in-service train- 
ing, saying that they would prefer spending their own money on the good schools 
available in our community. 

To improve teacher morale and to attract the best minds to teaching we need 
to reexamine our highly artificial and far-from-professional teacher salary scale. 
In no other profession does a degree automatically entitle one to a jump in 
salary; and in no other profession does mere tenure entitle one to salary in- 
creases. Also, in no other profession can a mediocre worker hope to get the 
same salary asa fine worker. Although a merit salary system would be difficult to 
set up, many thoughtful people are considering doing so, and some communities 
have already done so. I had hoped that teachers would be satisfied with regular 
increments this year while we worked out a merit system. Instead the Board 
budgeted for a new salary scale, adding about $265,000 yearly and making it that 
much more difficult to change and set up a merit system. The NEA pressure 
group has put through most of the teacher accreditation laws, and they are a 
deterrent to many fine students who won't waste time on the courses. 

A merit system might attract young teachers with spirit, brains and will-to- 
achieve and retain our best teachers because of its encouragement of fine teach- 
ing. Teachers have said that the courses in education they are forced to take 
in order to get better salaries are the weakest, easiest, most useless courses in 
their college curriculum and that they could improve their teaching by advanced 
work in their fields more than with most courses in education. 

Our large teacher turnover is not due to salaries that compare unfavorably 
with Government and private business; and many other factors in teaching are 
drawing cards. Only about 13 percent leave for higher salaries and many of 
these would stay under a merit system. Until that system could be given more 
study, it was folly for our school board to vote for a new salary schedule which 
will cost $265,000 over the normal increments as set up in our present salary 
schedule. One board member uses as an example his own daughter who had to 
go outside Arlington to get $200 more per year. Actually, the truth is that no 
family member of a board member is allowed by Virginia law to teach in our 
schools. 

A change in educational philosophy which would allow teachers to teach with 
fewer extra-curricular activity interruptions, with more emphasis on calm, quiet 
study and less hectic, often aimless “activity,” less waste of time on too many 
field trips (our families travel and do these things for their children) less time- 
consuming filling in of charts and reports on family background, less time on 
parent-teacher conferences (not needed for the average child who is getting along 
all right) would all add to the enjoyment of teaching and the attendant satisfac- 
tion of a job well done. 

I have shown areas of definite savings, others are equally certain though im- 
possible for a new board member to determine or to estimate as to amount. But 
surely the administration and older board members could have pleased the citi- 
zens by coming up with some worthwhile administrative saving. In no case, in 
not the slightest degree, did the Arlington School Board, sitting in conference 
with the top administrators pay the least bit of attention to suggesions. offered 
by eachers, by the Home Owners Federation, by Constitution Party or by the 
Parent Educational Research Organization. These too are composed of Arling- 
ton citizens, worthy of some consideration. 

Shortage of classrooms? Scarcity of teachers? It is cooked-up myth in 
Arlington and in many other parts of the country. When the Office of Educa- 
tion gives figures on the “classroom shortage” just remember Arlington which 
could immediately solve its problems if citizens could do the job without the 
interference of an entrenched hierarchy. When you hear protestations that 
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Federal aid does not mean control, remember that there are all kinds of con- 
trol. Arlington’s is commonplace, “free Federal food and money” for school 
junches is not forced on them by a powerful government. But citizens in order 
to get this “free” help have built expensive cafeterias, expensively equipped 
until they now confuse a “free public education” with school lunches and keep 
on building more expensive cafeterias rather than use the tax money wisely 
for true education. 

Federal aid to education in the form of aid to impacted areas, recently in the 
news in regard to Arlington is a different matter, a mere means of giving im- 
pacted areas money the Federal government does not pay for the use of land. 
Of course, some of this could be accomplished with the Gwinn bill; better still, 
it could be accomplished by making our Federal Government smaller and re- 
turning both control and income (or other) taxing powers to the States. 

I believe that the Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is seriously at fault in neglecting to use their available channels 
of disseminating information and of asking for information and assembling it 
in the manner of getting all available modern methods of economical school 
construction. As chairman of the Arlington Federation of Home Owners, with 
which I worked prior to appointment to the school board, I wrote to them request- 
ing this information and received a 1-page list of architectural and engineering 
terms which were of little or no use. There was no word about methods devised 
by the research and resourcefulness of private industry which has done wonders 
in offering new methods offering schools combining beauty, functional excellence, 
speed of construction, extremely low maintenance cost and, in some instances 
even financing. 

Even if the figures gathered by the Office of Education were true estimates of 
needs in classrooms rather than ideal goals and desires (and that is more than 
doubtful), it is dishonest to say that the States and localities cannot meet their 
needs before getting all possible methods of local means of building classrooms 
with more modern methods. (United States Steel for one has done fine work 
in this line, and I am sure that others have done so, too. The very letters of 
the Office of Education asking for figures on classroom needs could have included 
a request for this type of information. Why was this not done? Do they prefer 
forcing into more socialized government and dependence on the Federal Gov- 
ernment?) 


HELEN S. LANE, 


Member, Arlington County School Board. 
Attachment. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Mrs. Suzanne R. Dickson, 
former Arlington schoolteacher. 

I taught in Arlington County, Va., public schools from January of 1952 until 
February of 1956. 

I have enjoyed teaching and am sure no other field of endeavor would have been 
as self-gratifying and rewarding. 

Last year at this time I spoke at a public hearing in Richmond, Va. While 
the subject matter dealt with the Arlington, Va., public schools, I submit to you 
gentlemen copies of that speech so that you might familiarize yourselves with 
the problems facing teachers in Arlington County, which, according to NEA, has 
one of the finest schoo] systems. 

Is Federal aid to education necessary to develop the youth of America? I do 
not think so. From my own experience, I have learned that big buildings with 
the most modern equipment have become laboratories and proving grounds, not 
only for progressive education, but for architectural dreams. We have been led 
to believe that no child can possibly learn unless he attends a modern school 
with a free lunch program. 

Gentlemen, a desire for education must be instilled in a child, before he can 
learn, which brings the old adage to mind, that you can lead a horse to water 
but you can’t make him drink. It makes no difference to a child with a desire 
for education whether he attends a school with new, modern equipment or a one- 
room school, with several grades within the same room. In order to have a de- 
sire for education one must be equipped to pursue that desire. It is being stated 
that this country is not producing the number of qualified scientists and engineers. 
In order to enter one of the above-mentioned fields, one has to have a basic 
understanding of the several subjects and be able to read, write, and cipher. 

It is my contention that today’s schoolchildren are not receiving the basic 
foundation in the three R’s. Colleges and universities will bear me out in this 
contention. And perhaps you noticed the article in the Washington Daily News, 
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Friday, March 8, where Maj. Gen. Paul A. Disney, in command of Army training 
at Fort Knox, Ky., said he is “being saddled with high school graduates who 
can’t spell, speak decent English, or express themselves in writing or on their 
feet.” He said, “About 4.5 who come here don’t rank above the fourth grade 
level”, and that “Army camps have had to set up transitional training units to 
prepare substandard recruits in the three R’s before they can begin basic military 
training.” He also said that schools and parents were responsible for this con- 
dition which exists throughout the country. The boys to whom the major general 
referred have already passed intelligence tests in their military districts. 

Gentlemen, intelligence means capacity to learn. These boys simply have not 
been taught. No child ill-equipped in basic knowledge can be expected to aspire 
to highly specialized fields. Herein lies our problem of inability to produce the 
needed scientists and engineers. 

To help you understand better that the weakness in our educational system 
stems from the philosophy of education, let us look at the record I compiled while 
teaching in what the NEA calls one of the better school systems in the country. 
In recording the California achievement test scores for my third-grade class 
in the fall of 1955, I found that the 15 children in my class, new to Arlington, 
seored from 3 months to 1 year higher in achievement in all subjects than the 
children in my class who had received all previous education in Arlington schools, 
These 15 new children had an average I. Q. of 103—compared to the other 
students’ average I. Q. of 110. This shows that the best school buildings coupled 
with students’ higher average I. Q. have not resulted in higher achievement. 

Does this not seem strange to you—that in a system with the finest of equip- 
ment and buildings, and only the best qualified and highest salaried teachers, 
the students do not achieve as well as the transient students who represent 
numerous other school systems of lesser rating by NEA and more likely than not, 
lesser means financially? And does this mean that school-system ratings are 
based on buildings, teacher salaries, and cost-per-pupil only? 

Since 1948 Arlington County, Va., has received $20 million from the sale of 
bonds (not counting the recent sale) and $10.2 million in Federal and State 
aid for the erection of new buildings. In 1948 there were 12,000 public-school 
students. In 1956 there were 21,600, an increase of 9,600 students. Arlington 
has spent the $30.2 million. It is amazing that a classroom shortage still exists, 
for in computing for an average of 30 students per class we find that 320 classes 
were needed to house this number of students and $90,621 available to build 
each one. The classroom shortage still exists because a great portion of the $30.2 
million was squandered on the erection of 6 gymnasiums in 1 new high school, 
additional gymnasiums in other schools, elementary school showers which have 
never been used to my knowledge, and every other conceivable dream of the ultra- 
progressive experimentalists. In as much as Arlington students (1,000 latest 
figure) are still on half-day sessions—and Mr. Folsom has estimated the national 
classroom shortage at 159,000—it appears that over 14 billion dollars for class- 
rooms will be required to keep American schools on half-day sessions. 

Am I to believe that as a taxpayer I will be forced to pay at local, State, and 
national levels for ridiculous and absurd expenditures as those outlined, in the 
name of education? 

The Federal Government can give nothing that it does not first take away. 
The Federal Government has only one source of funds. That is the taxes of the 
people who live in our sovereign States. Before it can give one penny to aid the 
schools in the several States it must first tax the people of those States. Then, 
and only then can it give some of their own money back to them. 

I sincerely hope that you will allow the several States to continue to give 
their residents the type of education they want, and the buildings that local 
governments feel they can afford. 

Gentlemen, if you are sincerely interested in improving our great Republic’s 
educational system, let me urge you to direct your attention to the real problem, 
which no amount of money invested in modern buildings will aid in overcoming— 
that is the radical philosophy which is being forced upon our teachers and 
children by the disciples of progressive education. 

SuzANNE R. DicKson, 
2210 Storm Drive, Falls Church, Va. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, fellow Virginians, I have been & 
schoolteacher in Arlington for 4 years. I am a native resident of Virginia. My 
entire education has been gained in Virginia, elementary, secondary, and col- 
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lege. My last 3 years in college were partially financed by a State teachers 
scholarship made available by this assembly—for which I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank you. 

I take great pride in my accomplishments in working with the youth of 
Arlington as a teacher. I feel honored that future teachers in the school of 
education at George Washington University haye been scheduled to observe the 
methods I use in teaching my classes. I have enjoyed teaching, and I am sure 
no other field of endeavor would have been as seilf-gratifying and rewarding. 

So it is with a sense of foreboding that I speak out at this time, for in the 
future I may again wish to teach, I say this because in January 1954 I publicly 
took exception to the past president of the Arlington Education Association 
who had stated to the press that “Arlington teachers oppose a loyalty oath.” 
I learned that the president considered a censure in order for me. It is still 
my belief that the people who instruct the youth of America should be of un- 
questionable loyalty, and I feel that a vast majority of teachers in Arlington 
would be willing to take an oath to that effect. It isn’t difficult to imagine the 
reaction of Arlington parents who read such headlines about the supposed at- 
titudes of their children’s teachers as to pledged loyalty, nor is it difficult to 
imagine the shock felt by teachers upon reading these headlines. I felt it my 
duty to speak for the teachers then and once again I feel this need. 

I don’t believe there is one teacher in Arlington who finds the political atmos- 
phere surrounding her position pleasant or even tolerable upon occasion. We 
have heard criticism of this political situation constantly among the Arlington 
school people, from the superintendent on down. Yet, when the Moncure bill 

mas introduced, an open poll (minus the secret ballot, that is) of membership 
was taken by the Arlington Education Association in order to sanction the 
elected school board, which produces the political atmosphere and which the 
Moncure bill is designed to correct. 

To cite just one personal experience to prove that politics cannot be kept out 
of this elected school board situation, I must tell you of an experience en- 
countered by me last spring. Upon notification by the school nurse that a child 
in my class was believed to have a curvature of the spine, I inquired as to 
whether I was to notify the parents. The reply was “No”; that the family 
doctor listed on the child’s record, a prominent Arlington pediatrician, was 
“antischools.”’ 

The above are personal experiences that I have had at the hands of the elected 
school board, experiences the like of which should not fall upon the shoulders 
of a teacher. 

It is my considered opinion, and one which is shared by many Arlington teach- 
ers who dare not speak out in fear of losing their positions, that the criticism 
that is brought to bear upon the school board at election time and throughout 
the school year by the well-meaning citizens causes the teachers to feel that they 
are failing in their jobs, for after all, teachers are the functional part of the 
school system. 

Parent-teacher relations are very much strained because of this, to a point 
where understanding and cooperation are almost impossible. 

Our PTA’s have turned into a political party. During the recent school board 
campaign PTA meetings were taken up by campaigning incumbents of the school 
board. As teachers we were expected to attend these political rallies disguised 
as PTA meetings. During the recent constitutional convention referendum, in 
addition to meetings, the PTA’s had printed, with public-school equipment, 
bulletins urging a vote against the convention. These notices were forced on 
the children to be carried to their homes. 

Last fall, during the teacher-orientation assembly, we were compelled to listen 
to a speaker who is listed by the House Un-American Activities Committee as a 
contributor to a convention of an organization which has been cited as a “front” 
organization, and who, before the teachers of Arlington, criticized individual 
enterprise and contributed nothing of inspiration to teachers ready to begin a 
new school year. In this connection it is to be brought out that all “teacher 
workshops,” which cover about 9 days per school year, are integrated in Arling- 
ton. No separation of the races is provided for in public-school cafeterias in 
buildings where these meetings are held. I must speak against a school board 
Which will allow such things to happen to teachers who have no choice in at- 
tendance. 

Under the elected school board, Arlington schools were open on George Wasb- 
ington’s Birthday, while all other schouls in Virginia were closed to revere the 
memory of Virginia’s most famous son. 
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Under the elected school board the Arlington Education Association has turned 
into sounding board for elected school board policy. The membership of the 
Arlington Education Association now includes members of the school board, the 
superintendent of schools and his assistants, principals of schools, school nurses, 
administrative secretaries, clerks, and, oh yes, teachers. To vote on varions 
measures which teachers know are against elected school board wishes, the right 
of a secret ballot is denied us. What teacher is going to vote against the wishes 
of her employers when they are standing by observing her actions. Not only a 
secret ballot is denied us but we must stand to vote. 

Now let us look at the results of education publicized widely by Arlington 
schools. On October 26, 1955, the five grades in the school where I teach were 
administered the California achievement tests. The results were not what you 
good people of Virginia expect. The test was administered on the third month 
of the third grade. However, the records erroneously show that these tests were 
given at 3.0—which would be third grade, no months. A child who scored 3.3 
was credited with being 3 months above the national norm, where actually the 
child was just meeting this norm. Any figures publicized by the Arlington 
County School Board, dealing with this standardized test, are invalid. ‘They are, 
in fact, based on my personal experience, a gross misrepresentation of the facts. 

It is my firm belief that this present system produces an unhealthy situation 
for the teachers, students, and parents of Arlington. Politics cannot be kept out 
of our school as long as we have an elected body at the helm. Your vote to re- 
turn Arlington schools to an appointive, uniform status will give the schools back 
to those who are not politicians. I am expressing the sentiments of many 
teachers in Arlington when I beg of you to help us by supporting the Moncure bill, 


THe FinaL ASSAULT, AS RESISTANCE BUILDS UP AT THE LOCAL LEVEL, Is TO 
TAKE MATTERS OUT OF PARENTS’ CONTROL THROUGH “FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION” 


For nearly two decades our people remained complacent under this two-pronged 
attack at our schools by the progressivist social revolutionaries. This was par- 
tially due, as we have noted, to their ignorance of the Furopean revoiutionary 
methods of infiltration and indoctrination, and to their feeling that teaching is 
the domain of the teacher. It was also due in good measure to a belief—care- 
fully implanted in their minds by the educationists—that education is an ab- 
struse and esoteric subject which could be understood only by professional edn- 
eators. Any man or woman who dared to raise his voice against what was 
being done to our schools and our children was met with a torrent of educa- 
tionalese designed to make him feel thoroughly inadequate, and even much too 
dumb, to cope with a province of knowledge so loftily perched on a high intel- 
lectual plateau. 

But, during the past few years, no longer able to ignore the evidence of under- 
educated youngsters filled with strange ideas, parents have broken out in open 
revolt. In Pasadena, Calif., for instance, taxpaying citizens—the supporters of 
the public schools—for the first time in their history turned down a school bond 
issue in order to get rid of a progressivist superintendent who had introduced 
chaos into their schools and their community. But the system be instituted re- 
mains to plague them and the educationist himself promptly got a job teaching 
teachers in a teachers college in Tennessee. The State of Indiana managed to 
expunge from its schools certain textbooks that were turning little Hoosiers into 
good little socialists. Other States get rid of other textbooks, only to find that 
the ones they substituted weren’t much better. Even New York City’s Board of 
Education, beset by the pleas of outraged parents, has this year instituted a 
program of weeding out the brighter pupils and permitting them to get ahead in 
school a bit faster than their “group level.’”’ Here and there a particularly 
courageous teacher—at the risk of her job—has spoken out. Some of them, 
knowing what the price of frank appraisal would be, have resigned first and 
then spoken out. 

All over America, the seething and the striving has been rising in volume and 
in numbers. But never reckon without the progressivist revolutionaries. They 
do not give up so easily. They have one more fatal tool in their kit which, if 
they can get it used, will give them finally and forever a stranglehold on the 
public-school system of the American States. 

This tool is embodied in the sweet-sounding phrase “Federal aid to education.” 
The arguments for it are enticing. We need additional school buildings and addi- 
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tional teachers and more pay for the teachers, for our ever-increasing school pop- 
ulation. Why should not the Federal Government—with its boundless bundle of 
pillions—give some of them to the States and cities for their schools? The 
argument overlooks one basic premise that should be emblazoned on the office 
walls of every State, county and local official in America. The Federal Govern- 
ment can give nothing that it does not first take away. The Federal Govern- 
ment has only one source of funds. That is the taxes of the people who live in 
our sovereign States. Before it can give one penny to aid the schools in Cali- 
fornia or Illinois or Kentucky or Mississippi or any other State, it must first 
tax people of these States. Then and only then can it give some of their 
own money back to them. 

Federal aid to education, of course, is a perfect gimmick for the tax-hungry 
politicians in Washington who want these funds to keep themselves in power 
by bribing the people in the States with their own money. But it is also the 
perfect gimmick for the progressivist revolutionaries. They talk about school 
needs but they have not forgotten the old adage that he who pays the piper calls 
the tune. Their interest in Federal aid to education is due primarily to the fact 
that they know that once the Federal camel’s snout can be gotten under the tent 
of our locally run school systems, Washington can then tell the schools what to 
teach and what not to teach, how to teach it and how not to teach it, according 
to the whim and the philosophy of whatever bureaucrat happens to be in control 
of the Federal Office of Education at the moment. 

Nowhere has the case against Federal aid to education been put better than 
in the State of Connecticut, by its public expenditure council: 

“It is infinitely more important that we settle down to sound thinking on 
the values of local participation and local citizen control of our schools, and 
finance them with the resources within our States, than to chase our own tax 
dollars through the depreciating process of Federal bureaucracy and have them 
come back to us worth much less and accompanied by dictates on how we shall 
use them.” 

But the drive for Federal aid to education goes on apace. It is spearheaded 
by none other than that same National Education Association, which as we have 
seen, with the aid of the progressivist revolutionaries, put over on our schools the 
teaching of “the new social order” and progressive education. The NEA main- 
tains, in fact, a powerful lobby in Washington, financed by the dues of its teacher- 
members, which backs vigorously every plan to gét the hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on our schools. Should they ever succeed in their aims, the program to 
turn America into a planned, socialized society on the Huropean model will be 
complete. 


Aveusta, MAINE, March 4, 1957. 


A September 1956 survey of State building needs for school construction by 
1960 indicates the following needs: 1,570 regular classrooms ; 50 general-purpose 
rooms; 13 gymnasiums; 9 shops; 4 cafeterias. These figures are based on esti- 
mates supplied by superintendents of schools. 

WARREN G. Hitt, 
Commissioner of Hducation. 


SACRAMENTO, CauiFr., March 12, 1957. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Reaffirm as correct all reports from my office re school facility needs. 


Roy E. Simpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


MINERAL County ScHoot District, 
Hawthorne, Nev., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ALAN: There has been considerable discussion presented concerning the 


dangers of Federal control in connection with Federal financial aid for public 
school construction. 
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During the past 7 years the Federal Government has appropriated under Publie 
Law 815 over $1,200,000 for school construction in Mineral County, providing 
more than 1,200 children with adequate classroom facilities. 

During the war years of Lanham Act apportionments and Public Law 874 of 
maintenance and operation funds, we did not experience any evidence of Federal 
control as to the use of the funds, and also in use of Public Law 815. 

I deeply feel you should know from my actual experience in the hopes that it 
may help to alleviate the fear of Federal control expressed by many have not 
had any direct experience in this connection. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLoyp SMALLEY, 
Superintendent, Mineral County School District. 


LIVINGSTON CouNTY SCHOOLS, 
Smithland, Ky., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILry, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Battery: I know you are confronted with many worldwide problems 
now, but we would like to take a little of your time to discuss a problem which 
for years back has been of so much interest to so many people of this State 
and that is, Federal aid for education. 

The public school continues to be a major democratic influence on our American 
way of life, and international responsibilities demand that we educate and train 
the boys and girls of this country comparable to the education and training given 
by other countries to their young people, and to do so requires more money. 
Funds are set apart for all other major requirements, so why not for education? 

We are greatly in need of building funds. School construction has been neg- 
lected even more than most any other phase of educational achievements. So 
many more pupils are entering school than ever did before that there is a great 
necessity for more building and equipment. 

You are familiar with all these needs without our mentioning it further. You 
know too the desperate needs in western Kentucky. We believe you will do your 
best for us and we are asking you to use your influence to get some far-reaching 
educational legislation passed at this session of Congress whereby the students 
of this State will have equal educational opportunities with students of other 
and wealthier States. 

Very sincerely, 
H. B. ALDERDICE, 
Superintendent, Livingston County Schools. 


WIGWAM VILLAGE No. 1, 
Horse Cave, Ky., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: We teachers of Hart County are being urged by both our State and 
county superintendents to write you letters urging you to promote legislation 
for Federal aid for school construction. I cannot conscientiously do so. In fact, 
I think you should use your influence to the contrary. 

After much diligent work the minimum foundation law was secured. While 
it has brought about a slight raise in our salaries, but far too much of this 
money seenis to be going for frills instead of essentials. In the school in which 
I teach, we have not had an increase in student body, yet many of us teachers 
have even larger classes and our buses are more crowded. On the other hand, 
our principal had time to do his administrative duties 4 years ago and teach a 
class. Now he spends all of his time in his office. He has been given a full- 
time assistant in his office and an assistant principal, who teaches only three 
small classes. 

Our libraries are so limited that they are not worthy to be called libraries. 
Beginning next year all of our county high schools are allowed full-time librarians. 
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I am afraid that if education becomes a Federal project that more of our 
taxpayers’ hard earned money will just go for additional needless salaries. 


Sincerely yours, 
LEONA PARDUE YOUNG 


Mrs. Paul L. Young. 


HInegHAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Hingham, Mass., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. DoNALD W. NICHOLSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In answer to testimony presented to the House Education Subcom- 
mittee concerning dangers of Federal control in connection with Federal financial 
aid for public-school construction, I offer the following information : 

In 1954 the town of Hingham, Mass., received $4,606 under Public Law 815 for 
aid in the construction of an elementary school. 

In our experience with Public Law 815 there has been no evidence or suggestion 
of Federal control over any area of the Hingham public schools. 

Very truly yours, 
I, D. READE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ADELPHI ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Adelphi, Md., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Education Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My DrAr CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: Recent press releases by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and statements made by some of our Congressmen have 
been very misleading. 

It is difficult to think of excess classrooms in this country, when here in Prince 
Georges County there are children who are forced to attend school on double 
shift. In defense of Federal aid to schools, I should like to say that we couldn’t 
meet the educational needs in this county as well as we do, if it were not for 
the help received from the Federal Government. For this assistance, I know 
of no occasion where there has been any interference by the Government. 

As principal in a school which was built, partially if not totally, with Federal 
funds, I should like to call your attention to the fact that this school and other 
schools were built from the same plan, standardized and designed, and econom- 
ically constructed. It contains a multipurpose room, which means a dining room, 
a gymnasium, and an auditorium all combined into one room. Except for the 
teachers’ room, which is also a multipurpose room, being used for vision screen- 
ing, hearing screening, speech-therapy, music room, with the infirmary connected 
directly to it with no door between, all the rest of the building is devoted to class- 
rooms. The equipment and the furniture is simple and plain, and only meets 
requirements. 

We are proud of our school and its simplicity. Those who were responsible 
for the design and construction of this school are due credit for maintaining 
simplicity throughout, and keeping in mind the greatest amount of teaching 
space for every dollar expended. This, in my opinion, is considered to be true for 
all school construction in Prince Georges County. 

Very sincerely, 
Ivy ©. Snyper, Principal. 


WoMAN’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF THE 
10TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINTA, 

March 10, 1957. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: Enclosed is a resolution in favor of Federal aid 
for school construction from the Woman’s Democratie Club of the 10th Con- 

gressional District of Virginia. 
Yours truly, 
JANET L. Kina, Secretary. 
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Be it resolved, That the Women’s Democratic Club of the 10th Congressional 
District of Virginia endorse a realistic program of Federal appropriations to 
meet the continuing need of classrooms for public schools throughout the Nation 
as well as at home; and be it 

Resolved also, That Congressman Joel T. Broyhill be furnished a copy of this 
resolution with the reminder that he reported in 1956 that some 65 percent of the 
constituents he polled were in favor of Federal aid to the States for school con- 
struction. 

Passed without objection, at meeting on February 20, 1957. 


JANET L. Kina, Secretary. 


CARTER-DOWLING SCHOOL, 
Vunfordville, Ky., March 11, 1957 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I see a great need, as a teacher, for the construction of better 
school buildings and facilities in order to fulfill the educational policy of edu- 
cating the “whole” child: therefore, I urge you to please support the bill for 
school aid for construction. 

Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH BROADUS. 


HARDYVILLE, Ky., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Srr: Will you please favor the bill on Federal aid for education on be- 
half of the schools. 
Thanking you. 
I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Mrs.) J. G. Rrorpan. 


MEMORIAL SCHOOL, 
HARDYVILLE, Ky., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Since I am a teacher, a mother, and a citizen who is aware of the 
crowded conditions that exist in the schoolrooms of our State and Nation, I 
feel it my duty to urge you to work and vote for the passage of the Federal aid 
for school construction. 

Our State government and National Government are only as good as the peo- 
ple who operate them. It is my conviction that the overcrowded classrooms will 
tend to lessen the efficiency of our tomorrow’s citizens. 

With a look toward the future and an interest in tomorrow’s citizen, do your 
bit toward making Federal aid for school construction possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. DonaLD McDoNALD, Teacher. 


ANDERSON, IND., March 11, 1957. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILeEy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Siz: The people at the grass roots level here in Indiana, and I think 
elsewhere many places in the United States are bitterly opposed to Federal aid 
to education. The whole idea is absolutely ludicrous and silly when you consider 
that there are no problems in school construction, teacher training, teacher sal- 
aries, or educational planning which the States cannot meet by their own re- 
sources, if they wish to preserve a Federal Republic that is not hopelessly debt- 
ridden. It is absolutely preposterous to have a law which will take more funds 
from the Federal Government with a debt of approximately 270 billion, an annual 
interest cost of 8 billion, and no plans for debt retirement in sight. If you or 
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I as private citizens would continue to go deeper into debt when we already had 
enough debts over our heads to consider bankruptcy, people would call us crack- 
pots or imbeciles. If we stop and think of it the same idea might apply to the 
Federal Government, at least in their actions in being so idiotic as to attempt 
to pass more laws to plunge the Federal Government further into debt or else 
raise taxes to astronomical proportions when they are already that high now. 

From all the information at hand we already have the best educational system 
in the world today in contrast to all the other nations in the world. Why is it 
we have to have the Federal Government bleed the people white from more taxa- 
tion or plunger us further into debt to allegedly make our educational system 
even still better? 

It is my understanding that the governors of the two richest States in the 
Union, New York and Michigan, declared that they must have Federal aid for 
several purposes, one of them being for school construction. Where will the 
Federal Government get the money to help these States? Of course it will have 
to get the money from the other 46 States including the poorest States, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. That is absolutely silly, it is ludicrous. Let those wealthy States 
help themselves. 

Some Congressmen claim that the people or certain pressure groups keep asking 
for more and more services from the Federal Government. Who is it that will 
dare to ask the Federal Government to go deeper into debt or compel more taxes 
from John Q. Public at the private citizen level? Is it the Federal employees 
themselves? Is it labor union officials? Is it simply various social “do-gooder” 
organization heads? Is it the heads of the Government bureaus, and if so, what 
bureaus? 

In my private practice I talk to many laboring people in industry—almost all 
of them members of labor unions, also business people, farmers, etc., yet I never 
have found anyone who wants to pay higher and higher Federal income tax or to 
have the Government go deeper into debt. 

I ask again, who is it that wants all this reckless spend-thrift spending? 

Sincerely, 
W. L. Suarp, M. D., Psychiatrist. 


3EREA CITY SCHOOLS, 
March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Battey: Under Public Law 815, the Berea Board of Education quali- 
fied for and was granted Federal funds to be used for the construction of needed 
additions to the public school plant of Berea, Ky. 

Such construction, paid for by Federal funds, has been in use since 1953-54. 
The operation of said facilities is just as free of Federal intervention as the 
use of facilities constructed by local funds. 

The charge that Federal support for schoolhouse construction will lead to 
“Federal control” is without foundation of fact. It is truly disgusting to those 
of.us who are using facilities constructed with Federal funds to hear such a 
charge made by intelligent American citizens—intelligent perhaps but certainly 
prejudiced and selfish. 

In your fight for all of the children of all America you are doing a monumental 
service to all America. May God continue to hold high your hand. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LITTEN R. SINGLETON, 
Superintendent, Berea Independent Schools. 





{From Oklahoma City Times, March 5, 1957] 
THE FEDERAL AIDERS’ SORRY CASE 


When it comes to facts, figures and logic, the taxpayers associations in a fair 
and impartial forum, would win over the advocates of Federal school aid, hands 
down. The formidable thing they have to fight is the fact that such advocates 
are determined to win, regardless of facts, figures, and logic, and they have a 
strong minority pressure bloc lobby. 
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Today, before the subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, in Washington, appeared Steve Stahl, executive vice president of the 
Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council and chairman of the National Conference 
of State Taxpayer Association Executives. 

Here are some of the points he made: 

Oklahoma school revenues have increased 57 percent—from $82,700,000 in 
1950-51, to $120,200,000 in 1955-56. This amount will be raised another $9 
million next year in State funds alone under proposals now being favorably con- 
sidered by the legislature. 

Average teachers’ salaries have increased 34 percent—from $2,807.76 in 
1950 51, to $3,768.73 in 1955 nb. 

School bond issues approved in 1951 amounted to $6,400,000. Last year they 
amounted to $27,200,000. 

As further proof that we are now taking care of our school building problems, 
no mention was made of building needs in the legislative programs of the Legis- 
lative Council Committee on Education, the Oklahoma Education Association, 
the Oklahoma School Boards Association of the Oklahoma Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Our legislature has been in session 2 months and thus far no 
school-building measures have been introduced. ‘“‘Surely if we had a classroom 
shortage or a school-building problem of any magnitude, it would not be ignored 
by the legislature or by these organizations interested solely in education,” says 
Mr. Stahl. 

There are other abundant proofs that Oklahoma is amply able to take care of 
its own school problems, and if the present grotesquely defective laws on assess- 
ments were rectified, we would figuratively have money running out of our ears, 
for education and other needed spending. Despite the fact that Oklahoma this 
year is shipping nearly $700 million to Washington in Federal taxes, the bureau- 
crats still try to say, with a straight face, that Oklahoma is an “underprivileged” 
State. 

The pressure, as Stahl says, comes from “those citiziens who have been sold 
on the insane idea that we can solve all our problems, cure all our ills, merely 
appropriating more money from a Federal Treasury that is already running dry.” 

Stahl shows, in his testimony, that a report from the United States Office of 
Education actually substantiates his assertions, even though that Office has been 
plugging for Federal aid. He says: “An analysis of this report reveals that 
1,106,960 children, or approximately one-half of the 2,295,000 ‘pupils in excess of 
normal capacity’ reside in the 24 States with the highest per capita income.” 
The remainder live in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

“The problem is therefore not national in scope,” contended Mr. Stahl. “It is 
respectfully suggested that your committee write the governors of these eight 
States to inquire if they actually need or really want this help from the Federal 
Government.” 

These are only a few of the telling points made in this hearing, and they cer- 
tainly seem unanswerable. 

Oklahoma citizens can help avert this Federal aid hoax if they will write their 
Congressmen and Senators and tell them the facts of life. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of identification, the 
editorial offered by Mr. Gwinn is from the Oklahoma City Times of 
rr ~ -——_ 

Tuesday, March 5, 1957. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. While we are talking about material which 
might be added to the record, I wonder if the Commissioner or one 
of the representatives from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could tell us if the new analysis prepared by the Office of 
Education to which the Secretary referred yesterday has been already 
submitted for inclusion. That is the analysis which refers to the so- 
called wealthy States and the needs for classrooms in those States 
and the amount of funds which they would get under the various bills 
now before us for consideration. 

Has that chart actually been submitted for inclusion ? 
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FURTHER STATEMENTS OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION; ELLIOT RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR LEGISLATION xs HERBERT CONRAD, ACTING ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR RESEARCH, OFFICE OF EDUCATION; AND 
MELVIN W. SNEED, DIRECTOR, LAWS AND LEGISLATION 
BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE—Resumed 


Mr. Derrutck. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I need to check that. 

Mr. Ricnarvson. It was, Mr. Frelinghuysen. I put it in the hands 
of the clerk yesterday at the conclusion of the Secretary’s testimony. 

Mr. FReLiInGHUYsEN. So that it is already a part of his formal 
presentation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, to clarify that further, do we under- 
stand that that was somewhat like the chart furnished last year show- 
ing what each State will get under the administration’s program ¢ 

Mr. Ricrarpson. No, this was a chart that showed the number of 
classrooms required in each State and grouped the States in propor- 
tion to per capita income and was the basis of the Secretary’s testimony 
to the effect that the greatest need is in the poorest States ‘and the least 
need in the wealthiest States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does it show that in figures of any kind ¢ 

Mr. Ricrarpson. It does. 

Mr. Gwynn. Does it pick out the needy districts and give us an idea 
how many there are ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No, it deals only with the States and not on a 
district-by-district basis. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair is making an unusual request. 

Some 2 or 3 weeks ago, during the early part of the hearing, I had 
a request from my colleague, Mr. Watts, of Kentucky, that I accord 
one of his constituents an opportunity to be heard. I failed to call 
the attention of the clerk to the commitment I had made, and this gen- 
tleman has arrived in Washington ready for a brief appearance be- 
fore the committee. 

I have learned since his arrival that he is probably opposed to the 
Federal grants in aid for education, but the gentleman is a good 
American citizen and is entitled to his views and 1 my commitment was 
made in good faith. 

At this time I am going to afford the gentleman 5 minutes to be 
heard. I do not know that we will have time to question him but it 
will give him an opportunity to state his views and submit his brief 
for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Mr. Chairman, before the witness does testify, 
I wonder if we could just have a clarification of what our plans are 
as a committee. 

We have now 35 minutes before the House meets. As I understand, 
it meets at 11 today. 

Are we planning, come what may, to conclude our hearings today ? 

Mr. Batrry. I propose that we do so. Let me explain to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that the House will be considering an appro- 
priation bill which is not too controversial and there will be no inhibi- 
tion against this committee continuing in session until we reach the 
agricultural legislation and we will go into the Committee of the 
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Whole House on the State of the Union so that we will just remain 
here until we conclude this. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If we have a quorum call what happens? 

Mr. Battey. We will excuse you for a quorum call. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. The unfortunate part is that we do not have 
the Secretary here. Because of the nature of the questioning yester- 
day, some of us did not have an opportunity to question him about his 
own statement. I am hoping that we get a reasonable chance to dis- 
cuss these matters with representatives from the Department before 
We adjourn. 

Mr. Battery. I still have my commitment to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Fretrncutvysen. I am not planning to object to that. 

Mr. Battery. If these witnesses will step down, the gentleman may 
come right up and testify. 


STATEMENT OF CARUTHERS A. COLEMAN, MEMBER, FAYETTE 
COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Mr. Coteman. I am Caruthers Coleman, member of the Fayette 
County Board of Education, Fayette County, Ky. 

Mi. Chairman, I want to express my deep appreciation first for the 
action of the committee in allowing me to interrupt its proceedings 
and I will make my statement as brief as possible. 

Mr. Battery. Will you try to keep it within 5 minutes. I will remind 
you when your time is up. 

Mr. Coteman. As stated, my name is Caruthers A. Coleman. I am 
a member of the Fayette County Board of Education; a member of 
the board of curators of Transylvania University, and chairman of its 
finance committee. 

Our board has gone on record as being opposed to any further ex- 
tension of Federal aid in the common school education system of our 
country. We have realized for the last 3 years that we have a tremen- 
dous problem to settle and we intend to settle it in our own State in 
our own way because only by doing it that way do we feel that the 
school board is coming up to its full responsibilities. 

I have listened to all of the welter of statistics pro and con as to 
classrooms and all of that thing, and I do not intend to bore this com- 
mitte with any repetition of that. What I have in mind is, Is all of 
this necessary at all? Have the school boards, have the educators of 
our country exhausted the resources that are available to them? We 
do not think they have. 

Our board has a shortage of classrooms. We are supplying them, 
We are going to build 103 this year. We are doing it with our money 
and we intend to build the future classrooms with our money, but there 
is one thing that we are going todo. Weare going to do like any other 
well-run business should do that finds itself in a position where it has 
more to do than it has facilities to do with. 

Such a business would utilize its plant, equipment, and personnel to 
the fullest extent, if not already utilized. Our present school system, 
which is based originally on farm economy, operates only 180 days per 
year. Our teachers work 180 days per year. There is no other enter- 
prise in the country, that we know of, that could possibly justify its 
survival by being idle over half of the time. By 11 months’ utilization 
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of our school buildings, through a 3-semester system, we can increase 
the use of our buildings from 180 days to 270 days, thereby producin 
50 percent more schoolrooms, without one additional cent of capita 
outlay. We have already spent this money. The schoolrooms are here. 
They need only to be used. This system is already in use in certain 
parts of Pennsylvania and is highly successful. 

We are going to the 3-semester system and we would remove any 
need for further pressure for teacher subsidies, which we are told are 
just around the corner. The present rate of pay per working hour of 
teachers is as high on the average as that of other professionally trained 
persons. The trouble is, they do not get enough work. By going to the 
3-semester system, they will receive 12 months’ pay, with 1 entire 
month of vacation, as opposed to 9 months’ pay now and a 314 months’ 
vacation, where they have to grub around the best they can to make 
ends meet during the summer. 

The three-semester system will reduce administration overhead and 
put the schools on the same basis as business and farming, which, in 
the end, support these schools. All boards and State people who have 
given the question study realize that the need for the farm type of 
economy and the adjustment of the school system to this type of econ- 
omy has either passed, or is passing, and the need for children’s labor 
on the farms during the school hours is no longer here. It will require 
a considerable amount of readjustment on the part of patrons of the 
school, of the children, of religious groups and recreational groups in 
general. But this entire country of ours has gone through periods of 
adjustment much more severe, and this can be done also. 

It is the intention of the Fayette County Board of Education to 
exhaust all of these avenues before we will seek or even accept outside 
aid from anyone. We feel that the State of Kentucky has the means 
within its boundaries to furnish the kind of education its people want 
and, incidentally, the kind of education which has produced some of 
our country’s greatest people—some of whom never had any school- 
room at all. 

Gentlemen, the Fayette County Board of Education feels that it is 
our responsibility to acquaint the taxpaying citizens of the jub to be 
done and to see that they come up to their responsibility, because the 
taxes to do the job will eventually be paid by them, either directly 
or through Washington. It is not our intention to shirk the responsi- 
bility that these powers impose upon us, nor Is it our intention to abdi- 
cate these powers by seeking Federal aid. 

I thank you. 

Mr, Batter. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. What principal city is in Fayette County ? 

Mr. CoLteman. Lexington. We have a combination suburban and 
rural system. We abandoned our last one-room school last year. 

Mr. Gwiyn. Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. Mr, Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frevt1ncHuysen. Mr. Coleman, I wish we had more time to dis- 
cuss this matter with you. In your formal statement you suggest that 
there would be waste in the Federal program, and centralized Federal 
Government control. 

Mr. Coteman. Most certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Well, if you could be persuaded that there was 
no such thing in the program, would you be for it? 
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Mr. Coteman. Mr. Frelinghuysen, if you could do that, I would be 
very happy indeed. It so happens that I have had experience with the 
Federal aid in 12 different branches of this Government in the past 30 
years, and in none of those has there been evidence of anything except 
waste. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Again, if we could improve the laws under 
which we operate perhaps we could eliminate some of it. Specifically, 
have you had « any experience with Public Law 815 and 874? 

Mr. Coteman. I donot know them by those names 

Mr. Frevinguvuysen. That is the Federal aid to impacted school dis- 
tricts providing construction assistance and operation and maintenance 
aid. 

Mr. Coteman. We do not have that in our county as yet. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. You have had no experience with that kind 
of Federal aid? Do you know enough about it to say that that is 
centralized Federal control or a wasteful program ¢ 

Mr. Coteman. I only know that an architect who designed a school 
in an adjoiming county under that program told me that the things 
that they required in that school were extremely expensive and he 
felt that, if the school had been built without any Federal influence at 
all, at least 30 percent of the cost could have been saved. 

Mr. Frevinacuvuysen. I have no further questions. 

We might get the name of the school. This is hearsay, I take it, 
but we might ‘have the name of the school which you think has had its 
costs increased 30 percent because Federal money was made available. 

Mr. Coteman. Gentlemen, you ask for the name of the architect? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Not the name of the architect. 

Mr. Coteman. The school would identify the architect. I do not 
think I could do that. 

Mr. Battery. We can readily ascertain the information if we think 
it is of sufficient importance. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Haskew. I have no questions. 

Mr. McConne tt. I have no questions. 

Mr. Baitey. We thank you for your appearance. 

I think the committee could give consideration to the possibilities 
of a three-semester system, but that is not our particular business. It 
would be Federal control if we passed legislation requiring that. 

Thank you, Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coteman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bairry. You may call your group, Mr. Derthick. 

(Information referred to by Mr. Metcalf later in this day’s hear- 
ing follows:) 

{Circular No. 470, March 1956] 
THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(By J. Dan Hull, Director, IOS Branch; and Grace Wright, Secondary Education) 


Since about 1920 many communities have tried various procedures for extend- 
ing the school program so as to use school plants more efficiently. Although the 
procedures tried have been different, they have usually been known as plans 
for the all-year school. Thus some confusion has arisen because the words 
all-year school have had different meanings for different people. 

The biliography presented here represents a fairly comprehensive listing of 
writings about the all-year school. It should enable readers to investigate the 
topic to their own satisfaction. 

Following is a brief review of the different types of all-year schools and the 
issues seemingly involved in using them: 
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(a) Using the school plant during summer vacation to enrich the educational 
program for boys and girls and to achieve a greater return on the investment 
already made in the plant 


Many communities have followed this procedure for a long time. They have 
conducted summer schools for schoolchildren on a formal but optional basis. 
Frequently they have made available to boys and girls and sometimes to adults 
less formal instructional programs in music, art, handicrafts, and recreation. 
They have arranged summer camps for children and lent school facilities to park 
boards and recreation commissions for the summer season. 

In some school systems all-vear programs are provided as a result of the 12- 
months salary base adopted to alleviate teacher shortage. These systems fre- 
quently give teachers a choice of summer activities: They may work with chil- 
dren in the educational or recreational program ; some may participate in local 
workshops; others may engage in a revision of curriculum materials; still others 
may attend higher education institutions; and a few may do approved travel to 
broaden their experience. 

These enrichment programs seem to have had general community support, 
but there has been one objectionable and limiting factor. They cost more money 
and are not economical except as they increase the overall return on the com- 
munity investment in plant. 


(b) Carrying on the instructional program throughout the calendar year with 
12-months schooling in each year to enable ambitious pupils to graduate from 
high school after 9 calendar years instead of the normal 12 calendar years 

Such a plan was used in the elementary and secondary schools of Nashville, 

Tenn., from 1924 to 1932, and in some schools in Newark, N. J., from 1912 to 1931. 

soth cities discontinued it because under the accelerated programs many high 

school graduates were too young to secure regular jobs and not mature enough 
to enter college. In Newark there was criticism that children were not ade- 
quately prepared for high school and college by the accelerated program. 


(ec) Organizing the school on a 4-quarter basis and arranging for each pupil to 
attend 8 quarters during each calendar year with one-fourth of the pupils 
on vacation during each quarter 

This plan permits savings of almost 3314 percent on the capital investment in 

school buildings. However, it increases per capita operating costs and it involves 

requiring each pupil to take his vacation during a quarter determined by the 
school. Because of financial necessity this plan was carried on in Aliquippa, 

Pa., from 1928 to 1939. When the school district was able to do so, it abandoned 

the plan. Mr. Lytle M. Wilson, while superintendent of schools in Aliquippa, 

contrasted the advantages and disadvantages of the four-quarter plan as 
follows: 


ADVANTAGES * DISADVANTAGES 


1 
1. Building and equipment do not stand | 1. Difficult to carry on maintenance 
idle part of the year. work, repairs, painting, cleaning, 
2. Fewer buildings are needed, thus re- ete. 
ducing debt service and insurance | 2. Frquent change of teachers on ac- 





costs. count of vacations, leaves, ete. 
3. Fewer textbooks are needed at any | 3. Not possible to keep four groups in 
one time. same grade intact in the smaller 
4. A better chance to make up work schools. 
lost by extended absence. 4. Too much pupil time is wasted at 
5. The work of the pupil is evaluated the end of each quarter and the be- 
more often than under 9%-month ginning of the next one. 
plan. 5. Many pupils and teachers are forced 


to take their vacation at an unde- 
sirable time of year. 


6. Administrative and supervisory work 6. In pupil progress in health and 
is greatly increased. achievement, the advantage ap- 
pears to be with the four-quarter 

plan, 
7. Considerable economy in the school | 7. Difficult properly to adjust pupil 
budget has been established. transfers from outside the district 
and for pupils to transfer to a 9- 
| month schvol in another district. 


‘The All-Year School in Aliquippa, Pa., by Lytle M. Wilson (unpublished). 
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The experience of Aliquippa indicates that in any large community money 
could be saved by the four-quarter system if the people wished to do so. Simi- 
larly, money could be saved by a 6-day school week or by 3 shifts of 8 hours 
each in a 24-hour day. Unless many deep-seated customs and habits of our 
people are changed, it would be difficult to operate any one of these schemes, 
but it would be possible. There would be many educational problems such as 
those listed as disadvantages at Aliquippa. Also, there is the difficulty of con- 
ducting classes on some hot summer days. However, in large schools these 
difficulties could probably be overcome. 

The fundamental problem facing those who believe the four-quarter plan is 
part of the answer to the classroom shortage is to find a large school district 
whose citizens are sufficiently interested in experimentation to be willing to 
have their vacation time determined for them by their local school authorities. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


Characteristics, advantages, and disadvantages: 

Clogston, E. B., Health and Scholarship in Summer High School, School Review 
(37: pp. 760-763, December 1929). 

During one summer term at Garfield High School in Terre Haute, Ind., 
the author studied conditions affecting health and scholarship, comparing 
the data for this term with similar data for the regular term. Findings 
for both health and scholarship favored summer-session pupils. 

Faunce, R. C., Twelve Months of School, Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals (36: pp. 25-29, January 1952). 

Itemizes advantages and disadvantages of the 12-month program. Sees 
a trend toward extending the school program in the summer months. The 
principles of adapting program to local needs, involving all persons con- 
cerned in the planning stage, and providing a better education for boys and 
girls are basic to a successful program. 

Gaumnitz, Walter H., Underbuilt or Underused? A Searching Analysis of 
Present-Day School Housing, Clearing House (30: pp. 275-78, January 1956). 

Poses the question of whether we are seriously interested in studying and 
experimenting to discover the fullest effective use of our school buildings, 
or are more concerned with maintaining the status quo. Considers all 
types of year-round use of buildings as well as extension of the school day 
from 7:30 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Hartsell, Horace C., The Twelve-Month School, Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals (37: pp. 18-3838, December 1953 

Sees education as a continuous process, and the long summer break as 
a waste. Argues for the all-year term to enrich the curriculum rather than 
to speed up pupils’ grade progress. Reviews various plans that have been 
tried. Outlines extended curriculum offerings of 4 systems having active 
12-month programs. 

Hebb, Bertha Y., All-Year Schools Have Many Advantages, School Life (8: p. 
198, May 1923). 

Cites advantages and names systems that “have returned to the all-year 
school calendar” of the 1840's. 

Johnson, R. D., What are the Evidences of Need for a Year-Round Educational 
Program? Summary of a Presentation, Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals (37: pp. 325-327, April 1953). 

Lists 10 arguments favoring a change from the traditional school calendar 
of 9 months to scheduling classes on a year-round basis. 

Lafferty, H. M., Let’s Keep Schools Open in Summer, Nation’s Schools (48: 41-42, 
July 1951). 

Three factors—keeping boys and girls out of trouble, better utilization 
of the school plant, and salary problems of teachers—point to need for 
keeping schools open. The author describes 3 plans: (1) the four-quarter 
plan; (2) the provision of enrichment, remedial, and acceleration opportuni- 
ties for pupils; (3) provision of opportunities for pupils, but with emphasis 
upon inservice education opportunities for teachers. 

Palm, R. R., How Effective is the All-Year Secondary School? Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals (84: pp. 638-67, April 
1950). 

Sees the need of youth in the 20th century as the chief argument for the 
all-year school. Briefly describes characteristics of several types of all- 
year programs: (1) Continued opportunity to study the regular school sub- 
jects; (2) remedial or clinical work; (3) enriched living and leisure-time 
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activities; (4) work experience and vocational education; (5) community 
eenter for adults; (6) inservice education of school staff. 

Yivisaker, H. L., How Effective is the All-Year Secondary School? Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals (34: 67-73, April 
1950). 

Suggests inservice training, the summer camp, field trips, driver educa- 
tion, and supplementing opportunity for the gifted as ways of making the 
summer period educationally valuable. 

Surveys and bibliographies: 

Bush, R. H., Current Practices in Summer Schools, School Review (82: pp. 142- 
146, February 1924). 

Reports a survey of summer school practices of 83 high schools in cities 
of 25,000 to 100,000 population. 

Hoffman, M. D., Status of Summer High Schools in Cities of More Than 100,000 
Population, School Review (33: pp. 107-114, February 1925). 

Reports statistical data covering size, teachers salaries, and general 
practices for 44 cities having summer high schools. 

Odell, Charles W., Summer Work in Public Schools, Urbana, Ill, Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Education, University of Illinois, 1980 (42 
pp., Bulletin No. 49). 

Reviews the development and present status of summer work over the 
country; surveys practices in elementary and high schools of Illinois in 
1929. Answers were obtained to questions of enrollment, length of term, 
hours attended, subjects offered, teachers, and organizational practices. 

Opinion poll, Superintendents Reject All-Year School Plan; Teachers and Build- 
ings Need 3 Months To Recoup and Repair, Nation’s Schools (55: p. 6, 
May 1955). 

In a nationwide sampling of superintendents, 72 percent answered “No” 
when asked if they would favor an all-year school program with one-fourth 
of the pupils on vacation each quarter. Reasons for or against the idea are 
given. 

Reals, W. H., A Study of the Summer High School, With a Detailed Aanalysis of 
the Achievement in Two Summer High Schools, New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928 (88 pp. Contributions to 
Education, No. 337). 

Traces the development of the all-year school and studies the comparative 
achievement of pupils in two New York City high schools while in summer 
sessions and when promoted to advanced work. Finds work of the summer 
sessions students superior in the first situation and inferior in the latter. 

Reavis, W. C., The All-Year School, in Evaluation of the Various Units of the 
Public School System, Review of Educational Research (1: pp. 193-199, 
June 1931). 

Reviews factors responsible for the shortened school year and conditions 
now leading up to the all-year school. Summarizes current literature to 
show status. 

Status of Year-Round School Programs; Length of School Year for Professional 
Employees in City School Systems, Washington, D. C., Educational Research 
Service, National Education Association, 1952 (Circular No. 7, 50 cents). 
(Brief summary in School Executive, 72: p. 82, November 1952.) 

A survey of all cities over 30,000 in population plus some smaller systems 
revealed no citywide 4-quarter plan program at present operating. Re 
ports comments received from several systems. Four systems reported 
mandatory year-round work for teachers; 44 systems reported such work 
available but voluntary. 

Tomancik, Mary, Administrators Dispute Arguments for All-Year Schools, 
Nation’s Schools (47: pp. 69-71, June 1951). 

A number of school superintendents throughout the country advanced their 
reasons for not favoring the operation of all-year schools. 

Webb, F. S., Bibliography of All-Year Schools and Vacation Schools in the 
United States, Washington, D. C., United States Bureau of Education, 1923 
(Library Leaflet No. 23 

A chronological list of annotated references from 1876. 

Enrichment, recreational, and remedial programs: 

Chapman, A. L., Keep the Schools Open All Year, School Executive (61: p. 16, 
May 1942). 

A plea that schools be made a year-round cultural and recreational center 
for adults and children. 
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Cline, Aleise, A Twelve-Month Program in Gladewater High School, Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals (82: pp. 79-81, 
November 1948). 

Believing that the education of youth is not an intermittent seasonal 
affair, Gladewater, Tex., High School expanded its usual summer activities 
to make them a well-rounded and integral part of a 12-month school program, 
It offers a wide choice of electives and activities to complement the in- 
dividual student’s academic or vocational program, at the same time pro- 
viding recreational facilities for the community. 

Katterle, Z. B., How Can Schools Function in Summer Months, School Executive 
(67: pp. 40-42, June 1948). 

Suggests activities for summer use of the school plant by the community, 
Activities have been tried in the State of Washington, which has a fund 
available at the State level for summer programs. 

Peterson, R. C., The Twelve Months School, American School Board Journal 
(110: pp. 38-40, May 1945). 

Presents arguments for a year-round school with summer session devoted 
largely to less academic activities. 

Studebaker, J. W., Why Not the Year-Round Educational Program? Journal of 
Educational Sociology (21: pp. 269-275, January 1948). 

Proposes that city school systems begin planning to provide a 3 months’ 
camping experience for children 10 to 16. The camp would be an integral 
part of the school system. 

Taylor, D. E., Year-Round School, School Executive (65: pp. 50-51, Decem- 
ber 1945). 

Keeping school open in summer in Norris, Tenn., provides opportunity for 
recreational and remedial programs and benefits the community generally. 


YEAR-ROUND PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Decatur and Glencoe, IIL: 
McIntosh, W. R., Year-Round Programs and Professional Service, Educa- 
tional Leadership (8S: pp. 286-289, February 1951). 

Full-time salary schedules for teachers have been accompanied by 
development of programs of year-round professional service in several 
communities. Emphasis is on the Decatur, Ill., program with references 
to Center Line, Mich., Glencoe, Il., and Rochester, Minn. 

Misner, P. J., Teacher’s Role in All-Year Program, Journal of the National 
Education Association (37: pp. 500-501, November 1948). 

The Glencoe superintendent of schools explains and evaluates the 
program for the all-year employment of teachers after its third summer 
of operation. The opportunity it provides teachers for professional 
improvement is stressed. Teachers are reported as favoring the plan 
due in part to their role in the development of policies. 

Pahl, E., Year-Round Program, Childhood Education (24: pp. 82-84, October 
1947). 

Describes advantages of the Glencoe plan, where teachers are paid on 

a 12-month basis and engage in many different professional activities. 
Sterning, John, Glencoe’s 12-Months’ School Year, School Management (17: 
4-6, August 1947). 

teports upon Glencoe’s 12-month plan—the combined education-rec- 
reation program for pupils and teachers set up on a voluntary basis and 
the professional improvement and curriculum revision opportunities 
provided. 

———— The All-Year Program, School Executive (68: pp. 66-67, April 
1949). 

Explains how Glencoe is accomplishing the objective of its year-round 
employment plan “‘to make a profession of teaching in fact as well as in 
name.” 

Lexington, Ky.: 
Miles, D., Lexington’s Year-Round School, American School Board Journal 
(124: pp. 27-28, March 1952). 

Lexington’s year-round school provides 12-months’ pay for teachers on 
a voluntary basis and enrichment opportunities for pupils enrolling in 
the summer session. 
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Lubbock, Tex. : 
Lomax, Dorothy, Extended Program and Increased Salaries, Texas Outlook 
(30: p. 2, July 1946). 

Lubbock schools go on a year-round basis with teachers on either a 
9 or 10% months’ schedule. Purposes: Inservice improvement and en- 
richment opportunities for pupils. 

Rochester, Minn. : 
Gaumnitz, W. H., A Senior High School Extends Its Program, School Life 
(29: pp. 23-24, May 1947). 

Presents an outline by the principal of the Rochester High School for 
his summertime educational program. Included for pupils are regular 
and enrichment classes and a recreational program; for teachers, sum- 
mer school attendance and participation in curriculum and guidance 
workshops. 

Klein, H. L., When A Twelve-Month Plan is Carried Out, Childhood Educa- 
tion (28: pp. 262-264, February 1952). 

Describes the activities and benefits to teachers and pupils of the 
12-month program in Rochester, which is designed “to provide a richer 
and more varied total experience for both teachers and pupils.” The 
summer pupil service program complements the regular year’s program. 

Thomas, Maurice J., Returns on a Year-Round Investment, Educational 
Leadership (5: pp. 459-464, April 1948). 

The Rochester program provides opportunity for professional growth 
while increasing learning experiences for youth. The school super- 
intentendent reports 5 specific services performed under the program: 
(1) expanding the summer recreational program, (2) providing pupils 
with opportunities for enriched experiences, makeup work, and ac- 
celeration opportunities, (8) affording opportunities for staff to organize 
local workshops, (4) stimulating attendance at higher education insti- 
tutions, (5) allowing approved travel. 


THE 4-QUARTER PLAN 


Aliquippa and Ambridge, Pa.: 

Hood, Ralph S., Economies in the Operation of the All-Year School in the 
Third Class Districts in Beaver County, Pa., Master’s Thesis, 1935, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (Abstract in University of Pittsburgh, Abstracts of 
Theses, 11: pp. 278-279). 

Studies the financial reports on file at the State department of public 
instruction and finds the program in question results in economies in 
salaries, fuel and light, maintenance, and especially debt service ; it does 
not curtail educational offerings. 

Irons, H. §., Utilizing Buildings and Instructional Materials 12 Months 
Annually, American School Board Journal (88: pp. 17-19, March 1984). 

Ambridge adopted the all-year school to meet overcrowded conditions 
in secondary schools. Pupils are assigned to distribute enrollment 
equally over each of the four quarters. The author evaluates the pro- 
gram by a comparative analysis covering 2 school years. Finds the 
advantages exceed the disadvantages and administrative difficulties. 

Vanderslice, H. R., The All-Year School in Aliquippa, Pa., Elementary 
School Journal (30: pp. 576-585, April 1930). 

The school superintendent explains the operation of the programs, 
instituted in 1928, to utilize fully all existing buildings before construct- 
ing new ones to take care of increased enrollments; reports how his 
city has overcome the objections usually raised to the year-round school 
on the four-quarter plan. 

—_—_—— Five Years’ Experience With the All-Year School, Elementary 
School Journal (34: pp. 256-268, December 1933). 

Uses facts gathered during the 5-year period (Aliquippa, Pa.) to 
answer the questions: Does the four-quarter plan cost more money? 
Is it an economy? How can it be operated to save money? What is 
the effect on school attendance and on pupil achievement? 

California : 

Fosdick, H. A., All-Year Schools O. K. But Not on the Quarter Plan, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association Journal (48: pp. 6-7, March 1952). 

Because of skyrocketing enrollments in elementary grades in San 
Mateo County, Calif., a committee of educators and trustees was ap- 
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pointed to study the quarter plan. When the study was completed 
and the facts reported, the idea was dropped. The article sets forth 
reasons against the plan. 

Los Angeles, City School Districts, The All-Year School, A Report by the 
Committee To Study the All-Year School, Los Angeles, City Schools, July 
1954 (81 p. (multi.)). 

Includes several drafts of calendars for an all-year school; considers 
problems of enrollment, transient pupil population, pupil attendance 
problems, utilization of school plant, and business and financial opera- 
tions ; and assesses the merits of the plan in the light of well-established 
educational principles and practices. 

MacPherson, Vernon D., Los Angeles Analyzes the Arguments for Keeping 
Schools Open All Year, Nation’s Schools (56: pp. 51-54, September 1955). 
(Summarized in Education Digest, 21: pp. 11-14, January 1956.) 

A committee appointed by the Los Angeles superintendent of schools 
reviewed experiences of systems that have tried the 12-month plan, 
considered its reputed advantages and disadvantages in relation to the 
Los Angeles setting, and concluded the merits of the plan were not 
worth the struggle to get the public to break with tradition. The board 
ot education shelved the all-year plan proposals after hearing the com- 
mittee report. 

Nashville, Tenn. : 

The All-Year School of Nashville, Tenn., Nashville, Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1931 (60 p., Fieid 
Studies No. 3). 

An objective study of the effectiveness of the 12-weeks summer term 
first opened in Nashville in 1924. Finds that for some pupils who have 
fallen behind and for some bright pupils wishing to accelerate, the all- 
year school offers advantages, but that its doors cannot justifiably be 
thrown open to all children who for one reason or another may present 
themselves for enrollment. 

Weber, H. C., Defense Through the Educated Quota: The All-Year Schoo! 
in Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1925 
(63: pp. 751-759). (Same in Journal of Education, 102: pp. 102-107, 
August 13, 1925, and 104: pp. 347-351, October 18, 1926. ) 

The superintendent of the Nashville schools sees the all-year school 
as education’s answer to the need for a more productive population. He 
reports upon his system’s first 12-weeks summer term. Attendance of 
pupils is voluntary. 

Newark, N. J.: 

Corson, David B., The All-Year School, Journal of Education. (88: pp. 565- 
568, December 5, 1919.) 

The school superintendent discusses the educational objectives of the 
Newark plan: (1) To save time in completing elementary school, (2) 
to show that pupils are not injured by summer study, (3) to reduce 
the waste incident to the long summer break. He cites criticisms and 
advantages shown by 7 years of operation. 

Farrand, Wilson, O’Shea, M. V., and others, The All-Year Schools of Newark, 
N. J., Newark Public School, 1925 (96 p.). 

Detailed report of the specialists invited to examine evidence of the 
success or failure of the all-year schools. Part I reports general findings 
and conclusions and recommends continuance of the schools. (This 
section is reprinted in School and Society, April 10, 1926.) Parts II to V 
cover promotion and adjustment, cost, test results, economic and social 
conditions affecting pupils in these schools, and playground facilities 
available. 

Roe, Warren A., The All-Year School, Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 

mentary School Principals (6: pp. 10-22, October 1926). 

The principal of a Newark school traces the growth of vacation and 
summer schools to the development of the all-year school. Cites th: 
economic and educational advantages of the Newark plan, in operation 
since 1912. 

——— The All-Year School, School Executive (50: pp. 121-128, 147, 
November 1930). 
Traces the trend toward and cites advantages of school operation on 
a 12-month basis. Gives some comparative statistics for an all-year 
and a traditional school. 
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New York City: 
New York City, Teachers Council, Committee on Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Report on the All-Year School, Elementary School Journal (30: 
pp. 509-518, March 1930). 

An investigating committee appointed by the superintendent to study 
the advantages and disadvantages of the all-year school recommends 
against organizing New York City schools, in whole or in part, on the 
all-year plan. 

Omaha, Nebr. : 
Beveridge, J. H., Omaha High Schools on All-Year Plan, School Life (11: 
p. 22, October 1925). 

The superintendent reviews briefly the 48-week, 4-quarter plan of 
the technical high school which has operated successfully over a period 
of 7 years. 


FURTHER STATEMENTS OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION; ELLIOT RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR LEGISLATION ; HERBERT CONRAD, ACTING ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR RESEARCH, OFFICE OF EDUCATION; AND 
MELVIN W. SNEED, DIRECTOR, LAWS AND LEGISLATION 
BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE—Resumed 


Mr. Battey. There was considerable time taken up yesterday in 
questioning Mr. Folsom, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It is regretted that some of the minority members of the 
group were not permitted an opportunity to ask questions of Mr. 
Folsom. I want to make sure that they are given the opportunity 
today to direct their questions to members of the staff and to the Fed- 


eral Commissioner of Education who is present. 

I believe we were yesterday considering supporting data to the 
Commissioner’s statement to this committee that there is an existing 
shortage of classrooms of 159,000. We were in the process of dis- 
cussing the situation in the State of Arizona. The committee will 
resume where we left off yesterday. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I propose in these questions to confine 
myself strictly to the data furnished the United States Office of Edu- 
cation by possibly 12 or 15 of the States. 

Mr. Battey. May the Chair suggest to the gentleman from New 
York that he should be brief if we are going to handle that many. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Conrad, will you take the file from Tennessee. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the gentleman is taking the States alphabetically, 
I hope that the State of Montana is going to be included as he prom- 
ised me yesterday. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wanted to give you the opportunity. The Montana 
tile is here. It is not in this particular group that I have, but he is 
here ready for questions on that. 

Mr. MercatFr. I do not want to interfere with the gentleman’s 
procedure, but I hope that the State of Montana will be included 
among the States about which he is going to inquire. 

Mr. Gwinn. It can be subject to inquiry. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwin. I yield. 
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Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Again, I do not want to interfere with the line 
of questioning. I would like an indication of what is being attempted 
to be proven. Are we challenging the validity of the estimates in- 
corporated in these individual] State files / 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know how we could make it any plainer than 
we have made it. 

Mr. Frenrncuvysen. You have not said that. So far as I know you 
have only said that these are estimates and you seem to think that we 
should worry because they are estimates. Your basic purpose is to 
challenge the validity of the estimates. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the gentleman will let us get on, you will find out 
as we go, much faster than we can discuss it. 

Mr. Fre_tncuvuysen. We discussed it for an hour yesterday with- 
out proving anything. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course we want to prove it. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I could not figure out yesterday what we were 
trying to prove. 

Mr. Gwryy. I trust that you will be enlightened as we go. 

Mr. McConnetx. Proceed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you just read the first report that was made, the 
first figures that were reported to you on the questionnaire with re- 
gard to 7. 

Mr. Conran. Needed to accommodate excess enrollment, 1,453. 

Needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities, exclusive of classrooms 
counted in (a) above, 1,505. 

Total additional instruction rooms needed, (a) plus (0), 2,958. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, you communicated with Tennessee, did you not, 
and asked for further data? 

Mr. Conrap. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Conrap. We have a letter of December 3. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is not the one. 

Mr. Conran. January 16. 

Mr, Gwinn. January 16, Will you read the paragraph that has 
to do with the withdrawal ? 

Mr. Conrap (reading) : 

With the personal approval of Commissioner Quill E. Cope, I am withdrawing 
the data which appears in columns 20, 21, 22, and 23, referred to above; and 
I am requesting that in lieu thereof you place a footnote that reads as follows: 
“Data not available until current survey is completed.” 

Relevant to this is a telegram which was mailed March 5, 1957. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then it appears from your records that Tennessee did 
file estimates on the additional elementary schoolrooms needed and 
the excess enrollment and the unsatisfactory school buildings and then 
decided that the data were not satisfactory. Do you think that is a 
correct summary ? 

Mr, Conrap. No, sir, I do not. They asked that the data be with- 
drawn but they did not indicate that the data were unsatisfactory. I 
believe that it is very common to avoid the issuance of two series of 
figures. 

If you know that another series is coming out in a moderately short 
period, you are reluctant to publish an initi: ‘al series which will seem to 

e contradicted by the second series. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I think that is probably a fair summary and Tennessee 
is before us with no data and we have no data for Tennessee. 

Mr. Derrutcx. Mr. Chairman, may I contribute further informa- 
tion? After Tennessee wrote this letter making the request that the 
data be withdrawn until the current survey is completed, a telegram 
came in. Perh: aps it would be well for me to read that telegram. 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. From whom is the telegram ? 

Mr. Derruick. The telegram is from Dr. Quill E. Cope, the State 
commissioner of education, and Mr. Calhoun, who is the supervisor of 
consultive services and Federal projects. He is on the State depart- 
ment staff : 

The following telegram was sent to Cleveland M. Bailey, chairman, House 
Labor and Education Subcommittee, today— 

That was directed to Secretary Folsom— 

Based upon actual survey and the estimate that 1,400 classrooms will be con- 
structed in Tennessee during the present school year, there will yet be needed 
in Tennessee 9,000 additional new classrooms between the close of the year 1956-57 
and the opening of the year 1959-60, to take care of increased birthrate, shifting 
population, and obsolete facilities. The survey referred to was made in 1952, 
was rechecked in 1955, and is being rechecked again at the present time. 

So this is simply supplementary information. 

Mr. Gwinn. They did not use the figures in 1955. Why was that 
telegram sent? Who requested that it be sent ? 

Mr. Conrap. I know only this, Mr. Gwinn: That I know of nobody 
who requested that the telegram be sent. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now we have three possible estimates, one that was 
made first; then one that was withdrawn which is a kind of estimate; 
namely, that the data is not available; and now we have a tremendous 
boost. 

Mr. Conrap. No, sir. That is not a boost. I think this is an esti- 
mate that there will be 9,000 needed for a 3-year period up to 1960, 
or to the fall of 1959. If you divide the 9,000 by the 3 years, you get 
a figure of 3,000 which is very similar to the 2,958 that was or iginally 
reported. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have no data showing that Tennessee needs Fed- 
eral aid in order to carry out this 3-year program ?¢ 

Mr. Conrap. That, Mr. Gwinn, is entirely beyond the scope of this 
questionnaire or my function. 

Mr. Gwinn. Very good. 

Mr. FrevtincGHuyseN Mr. Chairman. 

Again, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. For a question, yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Are you challenging the validity of figures 
not incorporated in the questionnaire, because, if so, I do not see that 
that has any relevance. It seems to me that the Department, as I 
understand it, did not put in any figures because they wanted to be 
sure that they had reliable ones, ‘This would tend to bear out that they 
are taking considerable trouble to see that these figures are not put in 
carelessly. 

I think this is underlining the very point you are trying not to make. 
That is, that they have been doing a good job. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, the gentleman 1 is perfectly free to draw his own 
conclusions. I do not want to be criticized for drawing mine. 
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Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Would you answer the question? Are you 
questioning the validity of figures which are not included in the ques- 
tionnaire ? 

Mr. Gwinn. The validity of figures not included in the ques- 
tionnaire ¢ 

Mr. FrevincuvuysEn. There are not figures in these columns for the 
State of Tennessee. Are you questioning the validity of figures which 
might have been included ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I am showing that these offices of education in many 
cases are not equipped to answer these questions. Y 

Mr. FrReLINGHUYSEN. How do you show that ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you let me answer the question, please ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would like to know how you are doing it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you let mie answer your question as to the purpose 
of my asking these questions? 

Lf we show by example of States that they are uncertain, that their 
data are not complete, that they do not want to rely on it for making 
these reports, then we will have some evidence at least of the charac ter 
of the total result of these questionnaires. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But the total result of the questionnaire re- 
flects nothing from Tennessee, so that the validity of the total figure 
is not affected by whether or not Tennessee submitted figures. I think 
it is a silly thing for you to be challenging the validity of figures which 
are not included. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it will certainly affect the total result. Tennessee 
is one of the States and 1 it is out for purposes of our consideration. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. You may be going to put it in because you 
are going to bring out th: at the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare now has up-to-date figures from Tennessee which may boost 
the estimate of need by about 5,000 classrooms. 

Mr. McConnetu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question to clarify 
something here? 

What is the significance of this 3,000 and 2,958? ‘They are certainly 
close together. Is there any significance to that? 

Mr. Conran. I would say that the figures originally submitted by 
Tennessee prove upon further consideration of the State department 
to be substantially correct. 

Mr. McConneixt. Would that not be so, Mr. Gwinn? I was quite 
interested in that telegram which showed 3,000 and then find it com- 
pares with 2,958, which suggests to me that the figures must be in 
general line with what was submitted earlier. 

Mr. Gwinn. They were not in line with what was submitted by Ten- 
nessee itself in her first answer. The need in the first answers was to 
accommodate excess enrollment, 1,553. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You have nothing to compare that figure with. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman let me read this, please ¢ 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I cannot avoid it. I would if I could help it. 

Mr. Gwinn. You can answer. 

Mr. McConneti. Go ahead and answer, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities, 1,505; total 
additional institution rooms needed, 2,958. 

Mr. McConnetu. This says 3,000. 
Mr. Gwinn. This says 9,000. 
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Mr. McConne tu. That is 3,000 versus 2,958. It seems to me that that 

‘ather close for an estimate. 

Mr. Gwinn. This does not say whether this is for 1 year or 3 years. 
This is a need now. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You have no figure to offset that as an in- 
valid estimate which is not included in the Federal report anyway, 
so that I do not know why we are discussing it. What else do you 
have to offset that as an inaccurate estimate ? 

Mr. Gwinn. The fact that those were totally withdrawn. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. That indicates nothing except that they want 
to be sure that the figures they do supply are reliable. It seems to 
me that that is a good move, not a poor one. You are not challenging 
the fact that they are doing a conscientious job by saying they are re- 
luctant to give you figures of which they are not sure 2 

Mr. Gwinn. We just got the telegram this morning. You can draw 
your own conclusions, and ] decline to yield further. If you cannot 
confine your questions to one or two I shall decline to yield further. 

Mr. Baitry. May the Chair inquire of the Commissioner the date 
of that telegram ? 

Mr. Derruick. The date of the telegram is March 4, 1957, and I 
believe, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. McConnell’s interpretation is cor- 
rect, that this telegram is a result of a double check on the original 
survey and it simply confirms the reliability of the original survey. 

Mr. Gwinn. And we have no data, we have no information about 
who requested that telegram or under what conditions. 

Mr. Derrick. Well, Mr. Chairman, this telegram, insofar as I 
know, was absolutely unsolicited and reflected only conscientious de- 
sire on the part of the State department of Tennessee and the State 
commissioner to contribute helpfully to its report. 

Mr. Battery. Upon the receipt of that telegram from the superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Tennessee, the Chair offered it the 
following dav and it was inserted and is a part of the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Conrad, will you take up Arkansas, please? 
Would you please read the accompanying letter to the report under 
date of October 23. 

Mr. Conrapv. The accompanying letter reads as follows: 

Your letter of October 2 to Commissioner A. W. Ford has been referred to my 
desk for answer. 

Enclosed you will find form RSS-—052, with estimates filled in as requested. I 
regret that the actual data are not available. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is signed by whom? 

Mr. Conran. Signed by Mrs. Thelma Spinnenweber, supervisor of 
records and reports. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you take the New York file, please? Will you 
read the response of New York to the questionnaire, subparagraph 2. 

Mr. Conran. Subparagraph 2 of the letter dated April 3, 1956, 
from the State Education Department of New York reads: 

The gathering of information about school building needs does not lend itself 
to a routine survey approach, but rather is a problem requiring a research ap- 
proach because of the complex question of definitions. We have learned by ex- 
perience that it is difficult to secure comparable figures on school building needs 


from all school districts without becoming lost in a maze of technicalities. If I 
may cite an example, the New York Commission on School Building began an 
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inventory of existing classrooms, but abandoned the attempt when checks in the 
field showed that the figures did not mean the same thing from one district to 
another. 

May I goon? 

Mr. Conrap (reading) : 

Last fall the New York Education Department completed a study of school 
building needs, the results of which could not be used to estimate the answers to 
your questions 5 and 7. There is at present no plan to repeat this study regu- 
larly. Question 8 we can estimate from other sources. For question 6 we 
have very little basis on which to estimate. 

In brief, it appears to me that information about school building needs could 
best be secured through a research study conducted separately from the fall 
survey of enrollment. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, you did not know to what extent the States had 
actual up-to-date studies or researches in the sense that there was a 
district-by-district study of need. 

Mr. Conrap. There were 28 States which, I believe, conducted dis- 
trict-by-district surveys. I would like to read the report from New 
Jersey, if I may, Mr. Gwinn, because it is relevant to your question. 

Mr. Gw INN. You would like to read what ? 

Mr. Conrap. I would like to read a letter from the State of New 
Jersey 

Mr. Gwinn. Before you go to that, Mr. Conrad, let us find out what 
dates. You say there are 28 States that have conducted surveys. 
What period of time did that cover? You notice that New York said 
they had a survey which is no longer any good. 

Mr. Conrap. These refer to current surveys and are of the same 
nature as this report from New Jersey. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have any such reports on which you relied in 
figuring out Circular 490 ? 

Mr. Conran. We relied on the statements of the State departments 
of education who had the reports before them. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is these reports that we are analyzing right now, 
but you did not know from your files what those State reports or sur- 
veys were back of these State education super intendents or assistants 
or clerks who furnished you the material about a 159,000 classroom 
need. 

Mr. Conrap. We did not make an audit of the work done in the 
State departments of education. That would be beyond our resources. 

Mr. Gwinn. I mean, did you have any copies of those surveys or any 
data in your files in adc lition to these that you have before the commit- 
tee upon which you could judge the date and the character of the sur- 
veys you State were made / 

Mr. Conran. We have not the detailed information in our files. No 
copies were made, but I believe if you will allow me to read this letter 
that you and the committee will have pertinent information. 

Mr. Gwinn. For New Jersey ? 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Mr. Conran (reading) : 

Enclosed is the report of enrollment, teachers, and school housing for New 
Jersey as of September 30, 1956. These data are tentative in that those for 
approximately half a dozen districts have been estimated. Please accept my 
apologies for any delay that has inconvenienced you. The only excuse is that 
it takes considerable time to collect data from 570 separate school districts. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Well, of course, that would be so, would it not? 

Mr. Conran. The point, I think, of this is that, although they wer 
making estimates for only 6 of the 570 separate school districts they 
still felt it incumbent on them to qualify their report saying that it is 
tentative. I think this bespeaks a great deal of care and I “could cite 
others of this kind. 

Mr. Hasxetit. Would the gentleman yield to a question of the 
witness ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasxeu. Mr. De thick, did you get a chance to travel around 
and talk to a number of the people that were responsible for this survey 
in the last couple of years‘ Have you personally had a chance to do 
that / 

Mr. Dertruick. Well, I have talked to a great many of these people. 
I have traveled among them about 50,000 miles a year during the last 
4 years. I did not talk to them specifically about the survey but in our 
general conversations this problem would come up repeatedly. 

Mr. Hasxext. In other words, you got a feel for the extent of the 
accuracy as far as your own mind is concerned. 

Mr. Derruick. Insofar as my own mind is concerned I have con- 
fidence in the State departments of education in the 28 States that 
actually made these close checks and in the States that made the 
estimates, of course. 

Mr. Hasxeut. This is from your personal contact with the indi- 
viduals ¢ 

Mr. Dirruick. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Mercatr, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me for 
an inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcatr. Have the names of the 28 States that have made the 
survey been put in the record ? 

Mr. Drerruick. We have, Mr. Metcalf, the list of those States. 

Mr. Mercar. I do not want to take the time of the committee, but 

will you supply it for the record at this point ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, indeed, we shall do that. 

(The list referred to follows:) 

Colorado Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Delaware Montana South Dakota 
District of Columbia Nebraska Tennessee 
Florida Nevada Texas 
Georgia New Hampshire Utah 

Idaho New Jersey Vermont 
Illinois North Carolina Virginia 
Indiana Oregon Washington 
Maine Pennsylvania West Virginia 
Maryland 

Mr. Gwinn. Just a moment, Mr. Derthick. We have no character- 
ization, and indeed, New Jersey does not describe the kind of survey 
they had or who made it. That is all the particulars we have regard- 
ing those 28 surveys of which you speak and I think it is very impor- 
tant if they are going to be relied upon that we know more about 
them. 

Mr. Derruick. Well, Mr. Gwinn—— 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly they were not relied on so far as you know 
in these State education report returns, were they ? 
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Mr. Dertuick. Mr. Gwinn, if I ask our research office for the esti- 
mated cost on elementary school classrooms, I simply get a figure of 
$30,000 or if I ask that same office for the estimated cost of high school 
classrooms I simply get a figure of $44,000. I do not go back to that 
office to have them show me all the details of their computations and 
sources of their information because they are trained people, they 
are professional people and competent people. It certainly would be 
an insult and a reflection upon the State departments of education, say 
in New Jersey, for example, if after this letter reporting that pains- 
taking survey in which 500 or more districts were checked closely and 
only 6 were estimated I questioned the reliability of their efforts. I 
have confidence in their efforts. 

Mr. Gwryn. Suppose the chamber of commerce had done this 
survey or the taxpayers association had done it? You would take 
that in thesame way? Would you, or would you not? 

Mr. Derrnicrk. Well, neither the chamber of commerce nor the 
taxpayers association have the facilities and resources that the State 
departments of education have who are in this business year after year 
and have contacts and relationships and responsibilities with the local 


school districts. 
£ 


Mr. Gwinn. Now, what size is the personnel staff in the Office of 
State Education in Tennessee? What isthe personnel and staff there? 
You are familiar with it, are you not? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. I do not know the exact number but I would 
say there are between 200 and 300 people on that staff. 

Mr. Gwinn. If they made a survey of this kind in addition to their 
regular work, they would have to go out and get personnel like the 


United States Office of Education would or as the chamber of com- 
merce would or the taxpayers association would. 

Mr. Dertruick. No, that is the point I wish to make. This sort of 
work is a part of their responsibility. It would not be a part of the 
responsibility of the chamber of commerce or the taxpayers associa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the chamber of commerce would need to 
work through the State departments in order to get the information. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that is quite true. Now, we have no descrip- 
tion of these surveys that you mentioned for 28 States —< the 
State of New Jersey and we do not know what department conducted 
that survey. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Isthatso? May he answer the question ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Go ahead and answer the question. 

Mr. Dertruicx. You mean we do not know what department in the 
State of New Jersey conducted the survey ? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Dertuicx. I would not know except from the signatures on 
the letter. This says the director of the bureau of research conducted 
that survey and reported, which would be the proper office. I was 
about to say that the State commissioner of education would assign 
it to the appropriate office which would be the research office. . 

Mr. Gwinn. And the State of New Jersey has come up with no re- 
quest for Federal aid ? 

Mr. Frevincutuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 
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Mr. Mercaur. I wanted to ask the gentleman if by his line of ques- 
tioning he is seeking to impeach the validity of the surveys made by 
the State superintendents and the State offices of education. 

Mr. Gwinn. I thought you were asking the witness. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am ‘asking the gentleman from New York if by this 
line of questions you are seeking to impeach the validity of the sur- 
veys. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am just asking about what they are. I am not im- 
peaching them. I wonder who ‘made them and what dates they have 
on them. If they are 2 or 3 years old we have seen already that they 
are out of date. Mrs. Hobby apparently relied on apparently the 

same type of data that the present witnesses have relied upon and she 
found them out of date, in 1 case, in 6 months so badly that she had to 
withdraw the estimates she made and reduce it by 50 percent. 

Mr. Mercatr. In order to follow the line of questioning that the 
gentleman is pursuing and merely for my information, is the gentle- 
nan contending that the surveys and the figures submitted by the 
various State chambers of commerce are more recent and more valid 
than the surveys that have been submitted by the office of education 
in these States? 

Mr. Gwinn. They have not made any surveys that I know of that 
were testified to. We are all taking these figures, Mr. Metcalf. We 
are all taking these figures from the Department and assuming that 
that is what we have to start with. 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes, 1 am accepting the figures unless the gentleman 
s able to impeach them. 

Mr.Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatrr. If the gentlem: an is trying to impeach them by at- 
tacking the integrity of the State officers that compiled them—— 

Mr. Gwinn. | have not asked a question yet about integrity. I am 
asking questions of fact. I want to know the dates of these surveys. 

Mr. Conran. I believe I can help on that, if I may. The States 
were sent a letter in March giving them notice that we would ask them 
these questions in October. We encouraged the States in general to 
collect the information from the individual districts and suggested 
that they might wish to make use of a data collection form similar 
to our own. I have before me the folder from North Carolina and 
their questionnaire is included. It happens to be in this folder and 
it is very similar to the questionnaire t hat we sent out. 

The surveys that we are referring to, Mr. Gwinn, are current sur- 
veys but they are a surveys. That is to say, they are surveys 
using a questionnaire from the State department to the superintend- 
ents. They are not surveys based on an examination of the physical 
facilities. The survey that you refer to that was made quite a while 
ago in 1952 mainly was based on an actual physical examination, but 
the standards whjch were employed then were what might be called 
standards dictated by desirable educational goals. We believe, from 
evidence in these folders, that stricter standards were applied in on 
1952 survey, and if I may say something very specific, a group C class 
of building was included. Group C refers to needs which have not 
been formulated in terms of site and building, and so on. They are 
somewhat undefined. We find that, in general, such less-well-defined 
needs are not being included in the States’ reports for the fall of 1956. 
| have a letter from Vermont, I believe it is, in which they point out 
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that the figures that they are giving us are perhaps smaller than we 
might have expected because in a previous report they had included 
this kind of type- C need, whereas now they are not including it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Take North Carolina. 

Mr. Conran. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you read there their first report. That is the 
one you have before you, is it not 

Mr. Conrav. I would want to be sure. There are two reports here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I would like for the ¢ ‘hairman to hear 
this because the wire confirms these re ports made in October. 

Now, will the witness read the report of October 12? 

Mr. Conan. I have two reports, one received October 12 and one 
December 5 

Mr. ¢ wesw: Read the October 12 report. 

Mr. Conrap. The October 12th is blank with regard to schoolroom 
needs. 

There is a statement on item No. 8, “No great shortage of rooms. 
This was filled out by Mr. West, st: itistic ian, 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us not go back to that until we take care of the 
October 12 figures. 

Mr. Conrap. This is October 12. 

Mr. Mercarr. That was filled out by whom? 

Mr. Conrap. Mr. H. R. West, statistician. 

There were no figures any place on the number of rooms needed. 

Mr. Gwrxn. There was a letter ac ‘ompanying that. 

Mr. Conran. There is a letter of October 12 labeled “Confidential.” 

Mr. Gwinn. Isthere not an estimate on request No. 5 ¢ 

Mr. Conran. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. What does the notation say ? 

Mr. Conrap.. “N. A.,.” not available. 

Mr. Gwinn. Not available. 

Mr. Conran. I beg your pardon. That says, “Very few for 1956.’ 

Mr. Gwinn. For excess enrollment the answer was what / 

Mr. Conrap. Very few. 

Mr. Gwinn. And for 1955 excess enrollment ? 

Mr. Conran. “N. A...” not available. 

Mr. Gwinn. The answer is “Not available” ? 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Question B, No. 6, total number. 

Mr. Conran. Total number of all publicly owned elementary and 
secondary instruction rooms, (@) available at beginning of year, 
34,118. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is spending what ? 

Mr, Conrap. Spending about $40 million a year for capital outlay 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, your department wrote a letter. 

Mr. Conran. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then they came back with another set of figures, did 
they not ? 

Mr. Conrap. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I would like for you to read from the letter dated 
October 12, 1956, from Mr. Hamon to Mr. Cameron, the last para- 
graph. 
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Mr. Conran (reading) : 

Mr. John L. Cameron, director of the division of school planning, State depart- 
ment of public instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

The letter is dated October 12. It is signed by Dr. Ray L. Hamon, 
Chief of the Schoo] Housing Section. 

Mr. Gwinn. From the United States Office of Education. 

Mr. Conrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. The last paragraph. 

Mr. Conran. The last par agraph reads: 

John, the Office of Education does not wish to make an official complaint 
regarding the inadequacy of data supplied by North Carolina, but I believe that 
you and I would wish to see North Carolina data reported more adequately. 
If you would care to do so, I would appreciate it very much if you would com- 
plete and return to me one of the enclosed blank forms for items 5 to 8. 

Most of those items had not been answered at all by Mr. West. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I think the significant thing about this, Mr. 
Chairman, is that your telegram received from the commissioner 
of education in North Carolina simply confirms the first figures sub- 
mitted but they are not the last figures. 

Mr. Conrap. There were very few figures in the first report. In 
other words, as I say, this report is blank for the most part. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what the commissioner really confirms when 
he sends this letter. 

Mr. Conrap. I have not seen the letter, sir, so that I cannot say. 

Mr. Gwinn. It wasa telegram. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair has the communication in front of him 
and will be glad to read it into the record. This is Raleigh, N. ¢ 
dated March 4, 1957: 

Hon. CLEVELAND M., BAILEY, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Estimate of North Carolina school-facility needs submitted upon request of 
the United States Office of Education in October, 1956, represents conservative 
judgment of our 174 county and city school administrative units. I attest to 
the authenticity of this data and I express absolute disapproval of any effort to 
make it appear that our needs are other than we have certified. I am sending 
you official copies of our facilities survey as of the fall of 1956. 

Signed: “Charles F. Carroll, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.” 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the point. The October 12 figures submitted, 
Mr. Chairman, indicated that there was not available data. 

Mr. Baitry. This communication was received March 5 and imme- 
diately inserted in the record and it is a part of the official record. 

Mr. Gwinn. The point I want to make there, Mr, Chairman, is 
that it confirms what they report on October 12 and that says no 
answer, data not available, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Conrap. May I interpolate here that this report from North 

Carolina was the very first report that was received by us from any 
of the States. It had the earm: irks of being turned in too soon. 

Mr. West is not the best person in the State department of North 
Carolina to supply the information on school housing. What the 
letter of Dr. Hamon did was in effect to direct the attention of the 
appropriate person in the State department to the questions on the 
school-facilities needs and the number of schoolrooms being built. 
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The numbers that came in here are not round numbers. They are 
such numbers as 1,586, 4,867, 2,076, and they have the earmarks at 
least of careful and accurate reporting. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, Mr. Conrad, the only fact of this inquiry, and 
we cannot go further, and the interference, I think, must be drawn, 
that if the first questionnaire was not to your liking the second 
questionnaire might not be any better than the first. 

Mr. Frevtineuuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. The difference is that the first man you wrote to was 
Mr. West and the second man was Mr. Cameron. Now, you have 
the opinions of two persons from the same office as to these data. 

Mr. Conrap. One of them has the title of statistician, Mr. Gwinn, 
and the other has the title of Director of the Division of Research 
and Statistics. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Does the gentleman want to ask the witness a question ? 

Mr. Fre,incuuysen. I see no reason why any committee member 
should necessarily monopolize the discussion of a problem of this kind. 
I do not necessarily want to confine my comments to a question. 

Mr. Gwinn. Lam not the witness. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I say I do not know why any committee 
member should monopolize the witness’ time and prevent any other 
members from asking questions on a topic like this. 

Mr. Gwinn. You may ask the question. 

Mr. Frevinecnvysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find out first 
of all whether I am entitled to make a comment as well as to ask a 
question of am I gagged until the gentleman from New York is 
through with his extensive questioning. 

Mr. Gwinn. I leave it to the committee as to whether or not you 
have been gagged. Have I gagged you? I think not. 

Mr. FretincuuysEn,. I will leave it to the chairman to determine 
whether I may comment as well as ask a question on what seems to 
be a very extended line of questioning on the part of the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Battery. The gentleman from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. First of all, I think that if this is an attempt to 
disprove the validity of figures it is a preposterous exhibition. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what I thought you would say. That is why 
I did not yield. 

Mr. Frevtinecuuysen. Again, I am glad the chairman is courteous 
enough to give me the floor so that I could comment as well as ask 
questions. It seems to me so far as I can figure from the line of 
questioning that we received, that this proves that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and specifically the Office of Edu- 
cation, makes a very careful effort to elicit accurate information. 
There has been no proof that I have seen that the information which 
has been submitted in circular 490 is inaccurate. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are interrupting the offers of proof, and in the law 
you know it cumulates. . 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Again, I think I have the floor. 

Mr. Barrxy. The committee will be in recess for a period of 10 
minutes while we go over and answer the quorum call. 

(Short recess. ) 
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Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

In the absence of Mr. Frelinghuysen, who had the floor at the time 
we called the recess, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from New 
York to proceed with his questioning. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let use take the State of Michigan, Mr. Conrad. 

Mr. Barry. If the gentleman from New York will permit, before 
you take up the State of Michigan, we have already had up for con- 
sideration the situation in the State of Tennessee. I think I can firm 
up those figures better than they were firmed up by the presentation of 
the gentleman from New York and the cross-questioning. 

I have a letter here under date of March 5, from Little Rock, Ark. 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. Barney, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
United States Congress, Washington, D.C.: 


It is my understanding that the authenticity of our estimate of school facility 
needs has been challenged before your committee. You are to be advised, sir, 
that based upon information secured and verified through a statewide survey 
conducted by this Department under the provisions of title 1, Public Law 815, and 
kept current, that we need a total of 8,324 additional instruction rooms, 3,454 to 
accommodate excess enrollment, and 4,870 to replace outmoded temporary and 
unsatsifactory facilities. Actually, these are conservative estimates. Our needs 
are increasing as a result of the increase in urban population and corresponding 
decrease in rural population and school administrative unit reorganization re- 
sulting in the elimination of a large number of 1- and 2-teacher schools. No 
other comprehensive inventory of our school-housing requirements has ever been 
made in the State of Arkansas and any statement of our needs not based upon 
verified factual information should be discounted. We resent any statement of 
our building needs which is not verified by competent research. 


A. W. Forp, 
State Commissioner of Education for the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, that has reference also to the super- 
visor of records and reports’ statement that the actual data are not 
available, 

Mr. Mercautr. Mr. Chairman, when there was a discussion of your 
telegram from North Carolina that you read into the record it seemed 
to refer to a facilities report that the gentleman from New York said 
was blank. Was that correct? 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me show you this. Do you have the North Caro- 
lina envelope there? Yes, what is the question ? 

Mr. Mercatr. It says in the telegram that their facilities are as 
certified. Now, as certified in the October report, they have in 
item 5, “Very few,” and “Not available,” and “Not available.” Then 
6 (b), (¢), (d), and all of item 7, are blank; 8 has “No great short- 
age of rooms.” 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, number of instruction rooms scheduled for 
completion during 1956-57 school year, is answered, “No great short- 
age of rooms.” 

Mr. Mercatr. What I wanted to ask the witness was if the state- 
ment in the telegram that their needs are as certified was referring 
to this certification of October 1, 1956. 

Mr. Gwinn. It says so in the telegram, does it not? 

Mr. Mercatr. It says make it appear that our needs are as certified. 
I was wondering what the certificate from North Carolina was. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Gwinn is haying a 
very honest and understandable misunderstanding about that matter. 
I am afraid we did not clear it up a while ago, though I did catch his 
misunderstanding. 

88025—57—pt. 3——19 
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Mr. Gwinn feels that the telegram that the State commissioner of 
North Carolina sent certifying the reliability and accuracy of his 
report referred to the report in October which had several blank 
spaces, but that is not the fact. After that report came in—and ag 
Dr. Conrad said it was one of the earlier ones—Dr. Hamon recogniz- 
ing that it was not the kind of report which we sought and did not 
fall into the hands of the right person, characteristic of this pains- 
taing effort that the office has made to get the data, wrote the chief 
in North Carolina and called his attention to that report which was 
incomplete and asked him to do a better job, which was done in a 
subsequent report. 

Now then, the figures in the subsequent report, which was the offi- 
cial report and which came in after October, were the figures that are 
published in Circular 490. 

Not only was that done, but after the figures were in tentative form 
in Circular 490 they were sent to North Carolina as they were to 
all the other States for a final check. It really was in printed form, 
but it was a kind of proof print. 

Mr. Conrap. It was a photostat of the table that would appear 
as the center spread on Circular 490. 

Mr. Derruick. In other words, I call that a proof for final check- 
ing. Now then, North Carolina made the check and O. K.’d their 
report which was not the report that was the blank report, but it was 
a subsequent report which was officially reviewed and corrected. Even 
that was sent back for correction, so his telegram obviously is a tele- 
gram that reaffirms the reliability of his official report which came 
in subsequently and was not the October report and which was re- 
viewed in proof form before it was printed. 

Mr. Mercatr. May I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Surely. 

Mr. Mercaur. Then the reference in the telegram to the October 
report does not refer to the report that you have stamped as received 
October 12, 1956, but rather refers to the corrected October report 
that you stamped as received December 5, 1956. 

Mr. Derruick. That is true. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think this is very instructive, 
testing again the reliability of the figures that we are asked to vote 
billions of dollars on. 

You were not satisfied with Mr. West’s report when the first 
October 12 report was made? 

Mr. Conran. The statistician. 

Mr. Gwinn. Many of these reports that you have received were 
signed by statisticians in other States, were they not! 

Mr. Conrap. Yes, they were, but they were not blank reports. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think that makes a difference in the character of 
the statistician replying ? 

Mr. Conrap. We happen to know. I do not like to speak per- 
sonally about the people in the different State departments, but you 
may well imagine that there are differences in competence and so on 
among the staffs and we happen to know some of these people more 
or less personally and there are some in whom we might have more 
confidence than others, just as you in your acquaintanceship would 
have more confidence in some than in others. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think that statement of Mr. Conrad’s 
must be true. 

If your department knows these men, and your top official men 
have been almost crusading for Federal aid to education for a long 
time, even the new commissioner—and I am not taking anyone else 
since he was chairman of the legislative committee of NEA before he 
was appointed commissioner—he would naturally and quite honestly, 
I take it, try to get personnel to answer these eee along the 
lines that he believes is the truth regarding schoolhouse shortage. 

Mr. Conrap. Mr. Gwinn, Dr. Derthick has nothing to do with the 
character of the figures that we put out except to supply us with 
staff and to secure funds. The Research and Statistical Services 
Branch is professionally impartial and one might say indifferent to 
the legislative implications of our figures or to any action implica- 
tions. Our figures have been used throughout the history of the 
Office of Education by persons on both sides of every controversial 
question. We are professionally unconcerned with the legislative 
implications of our figures and with the action-implications that 
other people may draw. 

We are set apart, if you will, from other parts of the Office who 
are more concerned with the actual day-to-day conduct of education. 
We are an impartial, unbiased and professionally insulated, if you 
will, group, whose only concern is to get the best figures that can be 

otten. 
: Mr. Gwinn. I think that is a splendid statement and we would 
hope that that would be true. 

Mr. Derrutck. Mr. Chairman, excuse me. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derruick. I think I ought to make a correction for the record. 

I was not chairman. I was formerly a member at one time of the 
NEA Legislative Commission, but not chairman. 

Furthermore, this study was made before I came into the office. 

Mr. Gwinn. As a member of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, you have been for a long time in favor 
of Federal aid to education, have you not, commissioner ? 

Mr. Derrnick. Well, I am in favor of the President’s bill right 
now to provide Federal aid for school construction, but I do want to 
say that this effort back and forth, these painstaking measures that 
were taken which you suggest reflect upon the reliability of the data, 
tome, only emphasize the care and caution with which these data were 
collected. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, when Mr. West, Mr. Commissioner, wrote back 
and said that there were very few excess enrollments, and when he 
made no answer, do you not suppose he exercised the same care that 
Mr. Cameron did when you appealed to him and said you did not 
want to report him ¢ 

Mr, Cameron was Director of the Division of Schools and Planning 
and you wrote to him saying that you did not wish to make an officia 
complaint regarding the inadequacy of the data supplied. Do you 
not suppose those gentlemen were both equally careful? 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let the gentleman answer the question, please. 

_Mr. Conran. I would like to say that our concern was not with the 
size of the figure but with the absence of figures, Mr. Gwinn. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That might have been just as much care as to supply 
you figures that were wrong. ti 

Mr. Conran. No, sir. When a man sends a return of this kind 
back within two or three days after receiving it you have the feeling 
that the man is getting ready for a vacation or that he is clearing 
his desk or that he is doing something like that. We want and we 
insist, if we can, upon careful, considered responses and when we do 
not get it we go ahead and try to get it from some other source. 

Mr. Bauxry. The Chair would like to break into the proceedings 
by reminding you that the superintendent of schools of North Caro- 
lina has said that data would be supplied in detail for inclusion in 
the record. I do not recall that I have offered it yet, but it will be 
included in the printed record of the testimony, and I think we have 
devoted about as much time to North Carolina as we can. 

Before we take up Michigan, let me remind you that when we 
recessed to go and answer the rollcall, that the gentleman from New 
Jersey had the floor, and I now recognize him. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I will try not to impose on the 
committee’s time. I think, to continue what I was saying when we 
were interrupted, that this committee should be thankful to the gen- 
tleman from New York for the testimony which has been given us 
this morning. 

I do not think we need to be thankful to him for not proving his 
point or for his reflections on the integrity of public officials, includ- 
ing, in my opinion, the Commissioner of Education, who is sitting 
here before us, by suggesting that, because he has an interest in certain 
legislation, that he would attempt to in any way juggle the figures. 

I think the testimony is seebabte as valuable as any we have had 
to prove the conscientious way in which the Department has gone 
about collecting reasonable figures from those people in the State that 
have the most knowledge, to which the chambers of commerce them- 
selves turn even though they are as strenuously opposed as is the 
gentleman from New York to this kind of program. It is for that 
reason that I hope we do not have to go through all 48 States, but 
I do think that it has been very valuable to hear the testimony from 
my own State as to the painstaking way in which the information 
was collected. 

It surprises me to hear an opponent of any kind of Federal pro- 
gram suggest perhaps that there should be some kind of Fed- 
eral interference in the collection of the material on which this 
circular is based by looking behind the reputable State educational 
agencies which provide the Office of Education with the material. 
It seems to me that that would be the most unwise, undue kind of 
Federal interference, if we could go down directly and bypass the 
States in their determinations as to need and check with the individual 
districts to be sure that the State has come up with reasonably accu- 
rate estimates. Therefore, while I think it is unlikely, judging by 
what the gentleman from New York has done so far, that we are 
going to get any light shed on the actual validity of the figures, I 
do think the testimony has had considerable value to show the pains- 
taking way in which this survey has been made, and I have no desire 
to delay by any further observations. 

I appreciate this opportunity. 
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Mr. Gwinn. May I thank the gentleman for whatever good he 
thinks is coming out of this. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair suggests that the gentleman from New York 
proceed with the Michigan case. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Conrad, we passed New York, but when you 
referred to the second attempt to get information and the letter which 
indicated you might report the gentleman if he did not reply to your 
questionnaires, did you do the same in the case of New York State 
when they refused because they thought such data had no value? 

Mr. Conran. No, sir. We got a report from New York that was 
complete, I believe, except for one figure, and we know that the 
person who supplied these figures is one of the most capable and 
conscientious statisticians in the State departments of the Nation. 
We did inquire from him, I believe, by telephone as to whether he 
could offer some kind of an estimate of the number of unsatisfactory 
buildings and he said that, while he was reluctant to do this, he 
would estimate that perhaps 5 percent of the buildings were in unsat- 
isfactory condition. 

He evidently did not wish this to be published. We did not pub- 
lish it, but we made use of that information in coming to the grand 
total of unsatisfactory classrooms. 

Mr. Gwrnn. It does not show on the questionnaire. 

Mr. Conran. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that we have, applying the same rule which we 
applied in North Carolina, a second attempt to get the information 
and even that came back under 7 (a), needed to accommodate excess 
enrollment reported in column 5 and 5 of item 5, 2,200, and they also 
reported they were building something like 10,000 schoolrooms, were 
they not? 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It says 7,000 on the chart. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Thank you. 

Then under (0), needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities exclu- 
sive of classrooms counted in (a) above, the answer was “Unknown.” 

Mr. Conran. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the total additional instruction rooms needed 
was carried as “Unknown.” 

Mr. Conran. Yes, because the unsatisfactory classrooms constitute 
one component of the total, and not knowing that particular compo- 
nent, it is not possible to report a total. id 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go not to Michigan, but 
to Missouri, please. Do you have that file? 

Mr. Conran. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, will you read what Missouri says and who said 
it in their first report, or in any letter regarding it. 

Mr. Conrav. We have a letter dated October 1, which says: 

We are enclosing herewith form RSS-052. You will note that we have not 
included data on item No. 5 and have indicated that in the case of items 6, 7, 
and 8, these data are presently in our hands but have not been reduced to 
statistical results. I am not able at this time to suggest a date when they 
will become available. 

Of course we followed up on that. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is that? 
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Mr. Conran. He stated that— 
I am not able at this time to suggest a date when they will become available, 


Mr. Gwinn. Now, what was his next communication ? 
Mr. Conrap. The next communication is dated October 24. 
Mr. Gwinn. Three weeks later. 


Mr. Conran. Yes. 
In accordance with the letter of transmittal of October 2, 1956— 


and I would like the committee to notice these dates, a letter of trans- 
mittal October 2, the previous letter being dated October 1— 


we are enclosing herewith one copy of form RSS-052. 


Now, it appears that they sent us a response before we asked them for 
thedata. The explanation of that is as follows: 

In March we sent to every State department a sample of what was to 
come in October, a preliminary form. It seems that this gentleman, 
whose name I see I failed to read, Bernard H. Voges, assistant director, 
school finance, laws, and statistics—it seems “that Mr. V oges on 
October 1 took this sample form and filled it out prematurely. That 
explains how he sent us something on October i when our letter of 
transmittal asked for something on ‘October 2 

Mr. Gwinn. It was rather apparent, was it not, from later communi- 
cations? Here is a letter signed by the research director, W. R. 
Brown, dated February 15, 1957, to George Mascot, manager, State 
chamber of commerce department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., in which he reports, and I quote 
briefly, referring to this data, saying they have based this on a post- 
card sampling survey made by the teachers association and projection 
of earlier survey figures. 

The Missouri Department of Education did not claim that these figures are any 
more than a guess or estimate. The department has conducted a comprehensive 
survey of the classroom situation and the results of that survey are now on punch- 
cards, but the figures are not yet available. As soon as they become available, 
we will pass them on to you. 

Now, I have an explanation, Mr. Chairman. of that telegram about 
Missouri. This is a telegram to Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey: 

We respond to wire from Edgar Fuller, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Washington, D. C. We have retabulated information reported to Office of 


Education October 1956 as reported in Circular 490 and find data for Missouri to 
be authentic. 


HERBERT WHEELER, 
State Commissioner of Education. 

That, I think, explains or may explain some of the telegrams we are 
getting of like effect. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr, Chairman, would the gentleman yield for 
a question ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you, I will. 

Mr. Freincuvysen. I wonder whether the gentleman feels that this 
committee or any interested organization should not ask for a recheck- 
ing of the figures. Again, what point is there in a comment like that! 

Mr. Gwinn. Notatall. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. You are not implying that they are doing 
something that they should not have done or that this committee might 
not well have done? 
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Mr. Gwinn. You asked me a question. I would like to answer it. 
Iam just reading you the facts as they are. 

Mr. Frecincuvysen. I am wondering what conclusions you draw. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course they can come back. It is rather interesting 
that maybe a satellite organization for Federal aid to education, 
namely, the C ouncil of Chief State School Officers—and Mr. E dgar 
Fuller, ‘their executive secretary, should be helping us out. I think 
that is a matter of interest that they should come along now and 
try to clean this up by getting the wires directly to us. It interested 
me. 

Mr. Conran. The figures issued, Mr. Gwinn, are those obtained in 
the regular periodic survey prior to the connection of Mr. Fuller 
with this whole issue. 

I think I can say confidently that Mr. Fuller had nothing to do 
with the surveys that were conducted in Massachusetts and New Jersey 
and New Hampshire and in Florida and in other States where, again, 
the material comes from professional persons who have competence 
and ability. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Conrad, in that connection do you think that 
the Department of Education should come before the Congress with 
circular 490 showing schoolroom shortages and have as part of their 
authority, certainly in the case of Missouri, a post-card sampling sur- 
vey mi ide by the teachers’ association to support your recommenda- 
tion of legislation of over a billion dollars from the Federal Treasury ? 

Mr. Conrap. Mr. Gwinn, the circular is not addressed to Congress. 
The circular is a multiple-purpose publication and it has been brought 
before Congress just as it has also been brought before the chamber 
of commerce and other interested agencies. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think, Mr. Conrad, that a “sampling survey 
made by the teachers association” could possibly have been intended to 
ascertain shortages of schoolrooms and obsolete schoolrooms sufficient 
to support your recommendation for a billion or more dollars out of 
the Treasury ? 

Mr. Conran. I believe that the purpose of the survey in Missouri 
was to collect what information could be gotten at the time with the 
resources at hand. I believe that the figures are approximate and 
they have the value that approximate figures may have. 

Mr. Gwinn. I appreciate that. I think that is an honest statement. 
I believe it must apply to all of the others for this reason, Mr. Conrad: 
These figures were not collected for the purpose of supporting 
legislation. 

Mr. Conran. No, sir. That is their main virtue, it seems to me, in 
the present situation. They were unbiased and impartial figures col- 
lected in the regular routine procedure that is applied in the c collection 
of multiple-purpose or general-purpose statistics. 

We ought to be divorced from the legislative implications of these 
figures. We who collect the figures must be divorced from the 
action and legislative implic ations. Otherwise, no one will trust us. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt briefly? 

Dr. Conrad is here to speak with respect to the process by which the 
data were collected and is not here to support any judgment with re- 
spect to legislation made by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on the basis of statistics compiled by Dr. Conrad’s office. 


6c 
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That was a judgment by the Secretary which he has depended upon 
here and given the reasons for. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman give your name to the stenographer, 
please. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I am Assistant Secretary Elliot Richardson, of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that is perfectly splendid as a statement, but 
the question is do you think when the teachers got answers to these post 
cards that they would have given the same answers if they had ex- 
pected these answers to support Federal legislation appropriations? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I have no reason to question the honesty of the 
teachers in reporting facts as they saw them. I think that they would 
act conscientiously irrespective of the effect on legislation. I think 
they would be disinclined to feel that the cause of supporting a par- 
ticular bill justified them in distorting their true view of the facts. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. The sole question we have to face is 
what authority, what reliance should we have on what kind of au- 
thority. Would not the school board be a more accurate test of what 
the schoolroom needs are ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. This was a judgment we were not making. It was 
a judgment that the State department of education was making in elect- 
ing to obtain the figures in this particular way if they felt that this 
was an appropriate way to obtain the figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. And we should take them for what they are worth? 

Mr. Conran. I believe that the State departments of education are 
correct inasmuch as the board of education is a policy group and the 
superintendent is an operating agent. He is the one who knows how 
many children there are in the schools, how many classrooms there 
are, and what condition the classrooms are in and the board of edu- 
cation acts on the information he supplies to them. 

As a policy group, the board of education would be a very inap- 
propriate source of factual information. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is that ? 

Mr. Conran. A very inappropriate source of factual information in 
my judgment, because they are a policy group, not a data-collecting 
group. 

Mr. Barry. Will the gentleman from New York yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. To refresh my recollection as to the testimony 
that the gentleman has already adduced, the information from Mis- 
souri, as I understand it, came in part from the post-card survey to 
which the gentleman is taking exception. 

Mr. Gwinn. Average sampling survey, to be exact. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. As I remember, that was supplementary to a 
projection of a survey made within the State. In other words, it 
was not solely from a sampling of the post cards, was it? 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know where the gentleman gets his infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Fre.incuuyrsen. I have been listening with my two ears. The 
only other place I can think to get them would be from you. As I 
understood, you told me that. 

Could we read again the letter that you read about how the Missouri 
survey was made? You said, as I recall, it was a post-card survey 
plus a projected survey in the State. 
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Mr. Conran. I think you may be right, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen, Well, I am glad to hear that. I thought 
maybe I had lost my mind. 

Mr. Gwinn (reading) : 

The State department has conducted a comprehensive survey of the class- 
room situation and the results of that survey are now on punch cards, but the 
figures are not yet available. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. That is not the entire letter. That is not 
the section of the letter which you read before as to what they based 
their estimates on. 

Mr. Gwinn. I will read you that. These data— 
were based on a post-card sampling survey made by the Teachers Association 
and projection of earlier survey figures. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Then we are not just relying on a post-card 
sampling, are wef We are relying on what is available in the State. 
What more could we rely upon than what is available? 

I still fail to understand how this could be a challenge to the 
validity of the figures we have collected. 

Mr. Gwinn. We do not know how many were made on the school- 
teachers returns or how many were made on the earlier survey. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And you are not suggesting that it is appro- 

riate for the Federal Government to interfere in that kind of inquiry. 
What »oint would there be in that kind of inquiry except to have 
the Federal Government nose around in traditionally local problems? 

Mr. Gwinn. This is not the Federal Government. I am reading 
from the communication of the superintendent of education in the 
State of Missouri. 

Mr. FreLiIncHuYsEN. You are suggesting that we should get factual 
information as to the adequacy of the figures they are submitting 
as I understand you. 

Mr. Gwinn. He says himself that it is a guess. Do you want any 
more information on that ? 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. You are challenging the fact that this is an 
estimate. I think everybody admits that these are estimates. We 
could agree that we think reliable estimates are better than what 
you have to offer, which is nothing. 

Mr. Gwinn. My dear sir, it does not say “reliable estimates.” The 
department of education did not claim that these figures are any 
more than a guess or estimate. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. In the basic questionnaire sent out by the 
Office of Education it said: 

If some of the actual data are not available, please furnish reasonable esti- 
mates. 

We all agree that the actual data will not be available in every case 
in every State on some of these statistical things and in that case 
we put in estimates. So what? 

Mr. Gwinn. Did the gentleman not say this was a guess? The 
questionnaire does not say anything about a guess. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. It does. 

Mr. Gwinn.The questionnaire does not say a guess. 

Mr. FrevineuuysEn. It says a reasonable estimate. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. I decline to yield further. 
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Mr. Battey. The Chair suggests that you proceed with the infor- 
mation on another statement. 

Mr. Gwinn. The wire sent from Dr. Fuller, executive secretary, 

: . x : ee : 
Council of Chief State School Officers, to Missouri State superintend- 
ent of schools, Mr. Hubert Wheeler, says: 

Witnesses question authenticity of your estimates school facility needs made 
in reply to Office of Education questionnaire October 1956 reported in Circular 
490. Secretary Folsom testifies again Tuesday. Will reassert State statistics, 
Greatly need your reaffirmation accuracy for your State by telegram to sub- 
committee chairman Cleveland M. Bailey, immediately. 


EpGAR FULLER. 
That is just a part of his wire. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is the entire wire in the record ? 

Mr. Gwinn. The entire wire is not here. This is an excerpt from 
the wire. 

Mr. Mercatr. Are you reading from the entire wire, Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. This is the entire wire. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Conran. I would like to say again that these figures were col- 
lected before any wires or before any congressional hearings. We 
have been doing this for the last 3 years, and prior to that have been 
collecting similar data. I think the implications that are left are 
not correct. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, we have had these figures and the 
gentleman from New York has attacked the various methods by which 
the figures have been compiled in the States. There has not as yet 
to my satisfaction been an attack upon the validity or integrity of 
the figures themselves, except as to the way they were compiled or 
an objection that they were not current figures. 

I think that Dr. Fuller has done us a service in reminding us that 
maybe some of these figures are current, but I have been trying from 
time to time to get the best evidence into the record to get a person 
who actually compiled the figures to testify as to how they should be 
compiled. 

Mr. Gwinn. I will go along with that. 

Mr. Mercatr. The State superintendent of Montana who did pre- 
pare the statement is here and in the audience, and I have been asking 
the gentleman from New York to develop the figures from Montana 
and call as a witness Miss Mary C. Condon, the State superintendent 
under whose direction the report was compiled and under whose di- 
rection the information was submitted to ask her how the State of 
Montana found its information. Tht would be the best evidence. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. I will ask for that witness very soon. 

Mr. Bairry. If there is no objection, the present witness will vacate 
the chair long enough for the superintendent of schools of Montana 
to testify. 

Mr. Gwrnn. I would like to finish with this first. She is going 
to be here; isshenot? I will be through here. 

With regard to Michigan, Mr. Conrad, Mr. Ward will go to the 
blackboard so that the members can see how these figures were changed. 
What was their first report of the State of Michigan ¢ 

Mr. Conran. Their first report was received in our office on Novem- 
ber 13. They reported a total of additional instruction rooms needed 
of 3,300. That is item 7 (c). They reported in item 8 that 3,000 
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classrooms were scheduled for completion. Would you like other 
figures ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to have 6 (a), (6), and (c¢). 

Mr. Conran. 6 (a) is 46,923 available at the beginning of the 1955-56 
school year. Second, 2,400. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is that ? 

Mr. Conrapv. Abandoned. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is unsatisfactory ; not abandoned. 

Mr, Conran. No, sir; 6 (0) is abandoned for instructional purposes, 
9.400. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is (c) ? 

Mr. Conran. 3,480. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the total ? 

Mr. Conran. 47,953. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, what have you under 7 (a), and (0) and (ce) ? 

Mr. Conran. 1,700; 1,600. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the total ? 

Mr. Conran. 3,300. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then what happened ? : 

Mr. Conrap. We sent a letter to Mr. Harold R. Brown, chief of 
the finance and child accounting division in the State department of 
publie instruction, on November 28, in which we thanked them for 
their fall report and spoke as follows: This may become a little 
technical. 

In analyzing the data on the Michigan report for the purpose of preparing a 
national summary, we note that while you report 80,000 pupils in excess of 
normal capacity in item 5, you show only 1,700 instruction rooms needed to 
accommodate this excess enrollment. 

The resulting pupil-room ratio of 47 appears to be rather high and you may, 
therfore, wish to reexamine the basic figures. 

This is another paragraph: 

We would also like to call your attention to a considerable difference between 
the figures you reported under item 7 (c) and the figure reported in the last 
line of column 17 in the table for your State in the appendix of the report 
of the long-range planning phase of the school-facilities survey. (See page 
enclosed. ) 

It is possible that conditions in your State have changed substantially since 
the survey and your judgments have been materially changed as to unsatisfactory 
facilities that should be replaced. Otherwise the column 17 figure in the survey 
less the number of instruction rooms built since the time of the survey data less 
the number of instruction rooms needed to accommodate the estimated enrollment 
increase between the fall of 1956 and the fall of 1959 should have at least some 
relationship to item 7 (c) of form RSS-052. 

We do not have in this office all of the data necessary for checking the two 
State reports against each other, but we wish to afford you an opportunity to 
make this check if you wish and to correct your form RSS-—052 if you consider 
it necessary. 

Unless we are advised by you to the contrary, we will proceed to publish data 
as reported. The nationwide school facilities survey was conducted in your 
State under the direction of Mr. Roland S. Strolle in case you wish to compare 
data with him. 


We then received a reply within about a week. 

Thank you for your letter of November 28 which referred to your report form 
RSS-052. Due to additional information which is available at this time, we 
would like to revise our original estimate on this form. 

ry ° a . 

They proceed, then, to provide four columns of figures in explana- 
tion of their revision, and the revised figures are recorded here. I 
presume you would like me to read the revised figures, Mr. Gwinn. 
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Mr. Gwinn. The revised figures under 6 (3). 

Mr. Conran. 750. 

Mr. Gwinn. Under (c) ? 

Mr. Conran. (c) is “No revision.” 

Mr. Gwinn. That was originally 3,430? 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. The total ? 

Mr. Conran. It is changed to 49,603. 

Mr. Gwinn. Instead of 47,953 ? 

Mr. Conrap. Yes, sir; a difference of about 1,600 out of 50,000, 
roughly. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is more classrooms available ? 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. 6 (d@) would be available. That is right. 

Mr. Conran. 7 (a) is changed to 2,250; (6) is reduced to 1,050; the 
total remains the same, 3,300. 

Mr. Gwinn. 7 (a) is “Needed to accommodate excess enrollment.” 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And (0) is “Needed to replace unsatisfactory facili- 
ties.’ 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir; and the total of the two is the same. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is the same? 

Mr. Conran. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. I thought the important thing about that, Mr. Chair- 
man, was apparent, that the original figures were obviously wrong 
because it made 47 pupils per classroom, and the United States Office 
of Education pointed that out. 

Mr. Conrap. We pointed out the opposite to other States, too, Mr. 
Gwinn. We have pointed out the opposite, the direct opposite. 

Mr. Gwryn. In order to get this changed around, they completely 
changed their obsolete or unsatisfactory or abandoned schoolrooms 
from 2,400 to 750 without explanation. It is just obviously a paper 
change; is it not? 

Mr. Conran. No, sir; I think you are mistaken. We have asked 
them to give priority to item 7 (a). In other words, the excess enroll- 
ment in unsatisfactory classrooms is not to be charged as part of the 
unsatisfactory structures. It is to be charged as excess enrollment. 

Now, the tendency is to put the enrollment in unsatisfactory class- 
rooms down in 7 (b), but the excess enrollment in those facilities 
should be recorded in 7 (a). What they have done isto give us a better 
distribution, a better classification of the 3,500 classrooms that are 
needed. 

There has been no change in the total and the subclassification of 
the total into the two categories (a) and (0) is the only thing that has 
been changed. 

Mr. Gwinn. But that change is very vital in total costs. Under 
7 (6) you simply lop off 550 unsatisfactory classrooms. 

Mr. Conran. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. And under section (2) where they said they had actu- 
ally abandoned these schoolrooms, you lop off 1,650. 

Mr. Conran. 1,650, yes. They had not abandoned those. 

Mr. Gwinn. All of which means more additional funds for class- 
rooms, about $50 million. 
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Mr. Conran. No, sir. I beg your pardon. The fewer classrooms 
they abandon the less need is for new classrooms. 

Mr. Gwinn. It could not have been done very accurately or re- 
garded as very seriously a base for appropriations for billions of 
dollars to have changed figures like that, could it ¢ 

Mr. Conran. I do not feel competent to go into their motives, Mr. 
Gwinn. We have looked at these figures and raised some questions 
where there seemed to be some ratio that did not seem to be in accord 
with what the ratios were in other States. 

Mr. Gwinn. They were obviously erroneous. They had 47 children 
per classroom. 

Mr. Conrap. That is right. We called that to their attention. 

Mr. McConne.t. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. McConnetu. The gentleman knows my regard for him and 
therefore I am speaking as kindly as I know how. I have been im- 
pressed as I have sat here with the effort of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to secure accurate figures. I must admit that, 
when I came in here, from things I had heard and general statements 
and things I had read, I was convinced that the figures must be way 
out of line, that they must be very inaccurate figures. 

I am coming to the conclusion that these figures are rather accurate. 
I also have a different uneasy feeling. I am thinking of the budget 
now. I am not so sure but what, if we probed more deeply into this, 
we need more classrooms than they have stated. 

I make that comment to you in as kindly a way as I can because I 
know of your sincerity and your earnest effort to get the facts. I 


want to make that observation. 1 have been impressed with the effort 
of this group here representing the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, particularly the doctor in charge of this statistical serv- 
ice, to get as nearly as possible the accurate facts. 


Mr. Gwinn. That is just what we are trying to do, is to find out what 
the facts are. I have asked no questions that have not been directed 
to that very point. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Mr. Chairman, might I make one observation here 
which is again prompted by the suggestion that these figures are a 
slender reed on which to base a judgment involving the appropriation 
of millions of dollars. 

Again, that was not an issue before the State authorities responsible 
for developing these figures; nor was it an issue before Dr. Conrad’s 
office. It was a question, of course, in the Office of the Secretary, be- 
cause we were responsible for the judgment as to the amount of au- 
thorization to be sought under the administration program, at least 
for the recommendation to the President. 

Now, I think it is important in that connection to just say a little bit 
more to put this in perspective. We are requesting appropriations 
for grants in the amount of $325 million annually for 4 years. We 
state that the shortage has been estimated by the States in the neigh- 
borhood of 159,000 schoolrooms. 

The cost of those schoolrooms at an average cost per schoolroom of 
$35,000 would be close to $6 billion. Our program would, therefore, 
supply through Federal grants approximately one-sixth of the needed 
schoolrooms. 
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Now, when you make a judgment seeking appropriations to meet that 
part of the need and provide for the matching of the Federal funds 
made available in the form of grants, whether the 159,000 figure is 
exactly accurate becomes a relatively insubstantial question. 

It could be in error by a considerable percentage margin in either 
direction and still justify us in seeking appropriations to meet, that 
most urgent part of the need which we feel to be the Federal responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chairman, if we are off on the general sub- 
ject of appropriations, I wonder if we could get a comment from 
Mr. Richardson in connection with a point which the Secret: ry raised 
yesterday on which members of the subcommittee did not have the time 
to question him. That is the basic question which our committee is 
going to have to determine as to the amounts of the grants, the size 
of the grants-in-aid program. 

As I recall it, Secretary Folsom yesterday said that larger Federal 
grants than proposed i in the administration bill are neither necessary 
nor desirable. Also yesterday we had a telegram from the Governor 
of New York, Averell Harriman, who says that the Kelley bill pro- 
vides for a more adequate program; namely, $600 million instead of 

$325 million a year. 

Would you care to comment generally on the adequacy of the 
grants and whether perhaps there is danger from getting too big a 
grant program that would not develop with a smaller program ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I would be glad to comment, Congressman 
Frelinghuysen, because I think this question is central to the adminis- 
tration’s approach to the whole problem. I said a moment ago that 
the Federal grants would meet only about one-sixth of the total 
shortage, and in counting State matching funds, about one-third. 

The relevance of that is our judgment that the States and local com- 
munities can, at the rate at which they have increased their effort in 
recent years, take over and eliminate the rest of the backlog. 

Now, in judging the adequacy of the administration program, if 
you will look at the entire backlog of 159,000 and even discount that 
figure if you like, the program is not adequate if you say that the 
Federal Government should put up the money to eliminate the whole 
backlog. It is not adequate if you say the Federal Government 
should put up the money to eliminate half or three-quarters of it; but 
we have felt that the Federal responsibility was limited to helping 
those school districts which could not, with their own resources, do 
the job within a reasonable time and in trying to decide what those 
school districts were, we looked at the rate at which the States have 
increased their school construction in recent years, considered how 
many schools would be built if they continued to increase their con- 
struction at that rate, and then based our judgment as to the Federal 
responsibility on what was necessary to overcome the difference. 

Mr. Frenincnvuysen. The thing I am somewhat worried about is 
the effect that this economy drive may have on any appropriation 
which might be developed under a program of legislation of this 
kind. You will recall, of course, that the original administration 
program called for only a total of $200 million over a 3-year period 
which, of course, is a substantially smaller amount than is now being 
requested by the administration. 
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As a way in which to reduce the threat that economy might pose to 

a program, would you think that we might well look toward the 
downward revision of the grants, or is it your feeling that, in order 
to be adequate, we should hold at about the same level as is being 
recommended ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, we think that we should hold to the same 
level. The job of eliminating the bac klog ‘an be done in 4 years, even 
at the level we recommend, only if the States continue substantially to 
increase their school-building efforts. 

Now, that means that we are already looking to them to do a terrific 
job in addition to what they are doing now, and we have measured the 
Federal responsibility by ‘the amount adequate to take care of the 
remaining gap. If we cut back the requested appropriations below 
what we have asked for, the result could only be we believe that that 
part of the job would not be done. 

Mr. Hasxkeuu. Along that line, is there not some indication as a 
result of Mr. Adams’ testimony that you might be able to cut that 
$325 million if the success in selling bonds as indicated in the last 4 
months were to continue? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I can answer that only by taking a minute or two 
on Mr. Adam’s testimony, if that is agreeable to the chairman, 

Mr. Hasxetu. I was going to ask the question later. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair inquires as to whose testimony ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Mr. Adams was the representative of the American 
Investment Bankers Association who testified before the committee 
some time ago, and developed a figure with respect to the number of 
schoolrooms that would be built through the financing issued in the 
4 months, October—January. 

Mr. Batrry. At this point, the Chair would like to make the ob- 
servation that Mr. Adams suggested that you do completely away 
with title II of the administration’s proposal. 

The Chair is of the opinion that, if that bond proposal were lib- 
eralized so that more school boards could take advantage of the Gov- 
ernment’s offer to buy their bonds in face of the tight money situa- 
tion, that you might be more conservative in your grants-in-aid pro- 
gram than you otherwise would need to be. 

I can see the possibility of the local districts doing a lot of this 
work if they are given sufficient funds or sufficient funds are made 
available for the Federal Government to buy their bonds when their 
interest rates exceed 3.75 percent. 

Mr. Ricu ARDSON. I Aids comment on that, Mr. Chairman, that we 
regard the function of title II as somewhat different, I should say 
subst antially different from the function of the grant title. 

The function of title II is to help the States to attain the level of 
school construction which we believe they can attain and on which 
we have based the judgment as to the adequacy of our program. 
Title II is to help those school districts which have the resources to 
finance a bond issue to do so at reasonable rates. 

The grant title is directed to helping those school districts which 
could not finance the entire cost at least of school construction through 
a bond issue and which must have grant funds from the State and the 
Federal Government do at least part of the job. 

Mr. Battery. I have one more question. 
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Do you think the $750 million provided there for a 3-year distribu- 
tion is adequate ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We think that it is an adequate figure taking into 
account the difficulty of forecasting what the bond market will do over 
a 4-year period. If we took, for example, the rates at which bonds 
have been sold only over the last 4 or 5 months, it would be clear that 
$750 million would not buy nearly all the bonds sold at more than 
the Federal going rate and one-half of 1 percent, but the market 
has already improved within recent weeks and, if it were to improve 
as much in the next year as it deteriorated in the last year, the total 
authorization would then certainly be adequate. 

Mr. McConneti. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest we finish with this 
problem and settle these figures as much as we can and then consider 
the other things? 

Mr. Battey. You may proceed, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you take New Mexico, please, Mr. Conrad? Read 
the answers of the superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Barmy. May the Chair interpose the observation that you are 
coming in alphabetical order? Why move from Missouri to New 
Mexico when we have a question before the committee of the situation 
in Montana? 

Mr. Gwinn. It just happened that I dropped this out when I went 
to N. I will take care of M, and that is the only M I have. 

Mr. Mercatr. I hope you will get to Montana. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am glad you want that one. I think that is going 
to be a good one. 

Mr. Mercatr. We will at least have the best evidence, the evidence 
of the person under whose supervision this was compiled. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. That is why I think we should have 
it right away. Let’s have the New Mexico envelope and then we will 
go to Montana. 

Mr. Conrap. Are we in New Mexico or Montana? 

Mr. Gwinn. New Mexico. Let us see what the superintendent re- 
ported for New Mexico; 7 (+) was what figure ? 

Mr. Conran. 7 (6), “Not available.” 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, he wrote in the word “blank,” did he? 

Mr. Conran. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. 7 (c) ? 

Mr. Conran. I cannot get 7 (c) without 7 (0), so that is blank. 

Mr. Gwinn. (a) and (0) are blank. Now, what happened after 
that ? 

Mr. Conran. I do not have in each folder the form letter that went 
out asking the States to examine and verify the proof sheet that the 
Commissioner mentioned, but on January 17 we received this letter 
from John A. Moses, director of School Statistics in the Department 
of Education of the State of New Mexico. The letter is dated 
January 17. 



































































































In checking the chart— 
that is the proof sheet that the Commissioner referred to— 


I found a couple of corrections. The enrollments in columns 2, 3, and 4 are 
all right. In column 5 the total teachers should be 9,062. In column 6 the 
figure should be 6,556. In column 7 the figure should be 2,506, and in columns 8, 
9, and 10, “None.” 


I presume you are more interested in the columns that relate to school housing. 
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Mr. Gwinn. 7 (6) and7 (c) and7 (a). 

Mr. Conran. 7 (6) is “needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities.” 
That is our column 22. Column 22 “not available.” Column 23, 
“instruction rooms scheduled for completion,’ he simple gave the 
title of the column and made no statement about it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, the Department itself had to do its own esti- 
mating for New Mexico, did it not? 

Mr. Conran. I would say rather that they did not give us any figure. 

Mr. Gwinn. So the Department filled in. 

Mr. Conrap. We filled in. 

Mr. Gwinn. You filled in yourself 7 (6) at 2,013? 

Mr. Conrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. As unsatisfactory classrooms? 

Mr. Conran. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. There might be a good deal of debate on whether 
or not you should absolutely abandon New Mexico schoolrooms. 
Where did you get those figures ? 

Mr. Conrap. Well, we obtained those figures basically in this fash- 
ion: We had reports from the State of New Mexico in the long-range 
planning phase of the school facilities survey. I believe that I have 
a copy of that available. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the long-range school survey, is it not? Mrs. 
Hobby had to abandon it virtually. 

Mr. FrecrncHuysen. Where is this figure in our Circular 490? 

Mr. Conran. It is not there. 

Mr. Warp. It is one included under the footnote reference 4. This 
figure is included in but not put in the report. The department 
furnished the figure. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We are challenging the figure not in the table. 

Mr. Warp. It is in the table but not put in for the State because 
the Department supplied the figure. 

Mr. Conran. The procedure is this: They stated in the long-range 
planning phase that they would construct a certain number of class- 
rooms between 1954 and 1959. We know the number that they con- 
structed between 1954 and 1955 by previous reports and also the num- 
ber scheduled for completion in 1956-57. 

Now, in the long-range planning phase you have a report of what 
they thought they would need. In our data from previous reports 
we have a figure on what they constructed. You subtract what they 
constructed from the total of the need and you get a remainder. 

If that remainder is a figure which carries for, let us say, three 
years, we divide that figure by three and that would give us an esti- 
mate of the total needed as of this point. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. That is indicated on this chart as a Federal 
estimate for nonreporting States. 

Mr. Conran. No, sir. There is no report made in your circular. 
We had to make estimates for about five States of the total classrooms 
needed according to our estimates. 

Let me supplement that. The total of all of our estimates came to 
about 12,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. Was it 19,000? 

Mr. Conran. No,sir. The estimates that we made came to 12,000 or 
714 percent of the total 159,000 classrooms. 
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Mr. Frecincuvuysen. But there is no attempt on the part of the of- 
fice to have Federal estimates described as estimates submitted b 


There is a separate category of estimates made by the 
of Education, is that right ? 


Mr. Conrap. That is correct. 


Mr. Frevinenvysen. So that it is not attempting to call something 


by another name? 


Mr. Conrap. We do not ascribe any of these to the States that failed 


to giv e us the infor mati 10n. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 


tioning that perhaps he felt that you had done such a thing. 


Mr. 


‘Gwin. 


Not at all. You are reading things into my questions. 


Mr. Frevincuuysen. Iam doing my best to do so. 
Mr. Gwinn. I know you are and that is what I disapprove of. 
Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gwinn. You had difficulty in getting these figures out of the 


States. 


Mr. Conrab. 
Mr. Gwinn. 
as carefully as they should. 


one else. 


Weall know that. 


That is true. 


Many of them would not answer or they did not answer 


You have found some men who did not 
want to answer or did not think they had the facts and you got some- 
That is a chore for your office every year, is it not? 


Mr. Conrap. It isa great pleasure and an honor. 


Mr. Gwinn. 


facts? 


Mr. Conran. It is a difficulty which is substantially overcome. 
would like to show you a copy of that circular. 
here were supplied by the States. 
find very few blanks. 

While it may be difficult, it is not impossible 
cessful so far as getting reports is concerned. 
stated, that some of these reports are estimates. 

Mr. Gwinn. And sometimes they do not have the facilities so they 


At any rate, it is one of your difficulties to get these 


say, of getting them out as you would like to get them in a quickie sur- 
vey like: you were making in thiscase. Is that right? 
Mr. Conrap. That came very fast, something about quickie surveys. 
Mr. Gwinn. Do you not think it is obvious that this is a quickie 


survey ? 


You started in October and you are getting some of your 


answers back in October. 
Mr. Conran. I would say it was a rapid survey, sir. 
Mr. GwInn. 
to talk informally to each other we would qualify it as a quickie survey. 
the fact is that we are trying to get at the estimating that 
the Federal Government itself had to do. As I figure it, you got an- 
swers back showing 140,000 out of 159,000 and you estimated about 
19,000 schools. 
Mr. Conran. No, sir. I have that down here in complete detail 
and can tell you exactly what the figure was, estimated for exactly 
which State. 
The sum of the estimates by the Office of Education comes to 12,000, 
which is 714 percent of the 159,000. 
Mr. Gwinn 


that you have here i in the case of New Mexico an unw illingness on the 


Now, 


part of the department of education of the State to take the respon- 


A rapid survey. Well, I think if we were in a position 


All right. Whatever the figure is, the fact of it is 


the 
flice 


I got the impression from Mr. Gwinn’s ques- 
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All of these figures 
If you look in this table you will 


and it has been suc- 
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sibility. He wrote a letter to you, did he not, suggesting that you 
write to the superintendent of schools of the counties to get an accu- 
rate check on these figures. 

Mr. Conrap. He wrote: 

Enclosed you will find a list of superintendents for both the municipal and 
rural schools. 

Perhaps there is an implication that we might write to these people, 
but this would amount to the Federal Government’s taking on a re- 
sponsibility that the New Mexico State department ought to fulfill. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is a real chore to get it county by county or district 
by district. 

Mr. Conran. It seems to be difficult in New Mexico. It is not a real 
chore in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and all the States we have data 
from. Twenty-eight States did it, 

Mr. Gwinn. If this committee is to act on anything like accurate 
data we ought to get that data up as near as we can to date from the 
districts themselves, is that not so ? 

Mr. Conran. I would say “No.” It is impossible to get it from the 
districts. There are some 60,000 districts in the United States and to 
make a quick or rapid survey of 60,000 districts would be an impos- 
sible task. 

I think that we ought to consider ourselves at the present time, gen- 
erals of an army of 60,000 troops and in order to get reports on the 
60,000 troops you do not go to the individual troops; you go to the 
48 commanders, the 48 State departments who command those troops. 

Mr. Gwrxn. But if the Federal Government is to assume this re- 
sponsibility it ought to have as nearly as possible the facts, should 
it not ? 

Mr. Conrap. My task is to supply the facts and I would say that 
what the Federal Government should or should not do is beyond my 
province, Mr. Gwinn. 
~ Mr. Gwinn. Would you say, Mr. Conrad, that in the case of one 
State saying that it has not the data it is good statistical practice for 
you to go back to an old survey which has old figures and estimate 
for yourself what New Mexico sees it cannot and will not estimate? 

Mr. Conran. I would say. Mr. Gwinn, that it is infinitely superior 
to doing nothing by putting it down as zero. You have to consider 
the alternatives here. We have the alternative of putting down noth- 
ing for New Mexico, treating New Mexico as if the schoolchildren in 
New Mexico did not exist, or we have the alternative of making some 
kind of a reasonable estimate, the best that we can make. 

I want to point out that if we did not estimate for New Mexico we 
would eliminate 2,013 classrooms which would leave the figure at 
157,000 which would still be a very considerable figure. 

It is the standing practice, Mr. Gwinn, to supply figures for non- 
responding States or colleges or institutions rather than to count them 
as zero because the alternative is either to count them as if they did 
not exist or to insert some number. 

Mr. Batrry. The Chair would like to make the observation at this 
point that there are communications already filed with the commit- 
tee from more than a score of the county superintendents and city 
superintendents of the State of New Mexico and all of them indicate 

that their situation there is desperate. 
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Mr. Conrav. That is due in large part to the fact that there has been 
a large influx into the State of New Mexico. It is one of the States 
with a rapid increase in population. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course, if the States do not want this Federal aid 
we are not going to estimate for them are we? 

Mr. Conan, a have nothing to do with Federal aid, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. I see you did the same thing for Louisiana. It is all 
in round figures so that we do not have anything very definite. 

Now, I believe we are coming, Mr. Chairman, to Montana. 

Mr. B AILEY. Fine. If the gentleman will vacate the Chair we will 
have the superintendent of schools of the State of Montana. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not have anything to question Montana about. 

Mr. Bamey. The gentleman from Montana is recognized to produce 
his witness. 
STATEMENT OF MARY C. CONDON 


Mr. Mercarr. This is Miss Mary C. Condon former State superin- 
tendent of public instruction of the State of Montana, under whose 
supervision and direction this report was filed and under whose super- 
vision and direction the various school surveys were made. 

Miss Condon was for 8 years State superintendent for the State of 
Montana in charge of the administration of carrying out the duties of 
the school superintendent of that State. She was an elective officer 
and was elected twice. 

I was hoping that while Miss Condon was here and you were 
examining the witnesses as to how these surveys were made that you 
would examine a witness from the State who was in charge of the 
surveys. 

Mr. Gwinn. I just do not happen to be prepared at the moment. 
I could not cover all 48 States. I think Montana appeared to be all 
right. 

{r. Mercaur. I would be glad to stipulate that all the States that 
you have not covered are all right and the figures are accurate and 
correctly compiled without going into it any further. The gentleman 
wanted stipulation the other day as to a proposition and I would be 
glad to make such a stipulation. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think a stipulation might be very good to cover a 
lot of this. I would stipulate that in the record so far, in addition to 
what you say, there is no evidence collected by the "United States 
Office of Education or any other source of testimony proposed this 
legislation showing a single school district in any State unable to meet 
its own needs with its own State aid. 

Mr. Mercatr. Now, I will ask the witness to answer that question. 
I have heard that statement made and propounded here by various 
representatives of chambers of commerce and taxpayers associations 
and as far as I am concerned from my own personal knowledge, I 
would have been glad to have refuted it. I am going to ask, Miss 
Condon, if you know from your experience in the “State of Montana 
a school district that is unable to build schools for itself, and give a 
specific example or examples. 

Miss Conpon. Well, 1 could think of several, Mr. Chairman, but 
one that I do not think perhaps we have even talked about to our 
representatives in Washington, this comes first to my mind as a school 
district in Hamilton, Mont., where I think the average of the school 
buildings in that community is something like 60 years of age at least. 
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They are completely out of date. In that county the average mills 
levy for just the operation of schools is sometimes in excess of 80 mills. 
This is in addition to the State aid that they get. They are not a 
federally impacted district and, of course, that Public Law 815 did 
help a lot in places that were tragically overcrowded; but this one is 
left entirely to its own resources which are woefully inadequate to 
the point where the people do not think about building any schools. 
They just keep putting more kids in the ones that are already there. 

Part of the problem, I think, has been that the same local district 
superintendent, an extremely fine and able educator, held the same 
position for over 30 years and during the last 10 years I think he did 
not particularly feel like creating the disturbance that is created when 
one starts pushing for new schools. 

He knew he was going to retire and the new man has really a bear 
by the tail because he has to go out and build schools and the people 
are going to be disturbed. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have already called the committee’s attention to 
Fairview, Mont., and this committee had hearings last year at which 
Mrs. Laverne Taylor from Missoula testified as to serious overcrowded 
conditions in Missoula County. 

Miss Connon. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Miss Condon, the reason I asked you to appear here 
was to tell us how and what you did when you received this request 
from the Office of Education for the information that is in Circular 
490. 

How did you go about compiling that information ? 

Miss Conpon. Well, as State superintendent of public instruction in 
Montana, I received a letter from the United States Commissioner 
of Education saying that hey wished to determine the need for schools 
in Montana, the information on this questionnaire. 

A sample of this questionnaire was sent to us in March. To me 
this is not a quickie survey. They told us in March that in October 
they would ask for this information in as specific terms as we could 

ive it. 
7 During the intervening months, the administrative assistant in my 
office, a Mr. Tindall in whom I have as complete confidence as any 
of you people have in your staff, on his own initiative— I didn’t tell 
him what to do. He knew—circularized the 56 county superin- 
tendents. 

We followed the same pattern as when the United States Commis- 
sioner contacts the State commissioner. The State commissioner con- 
tacted the county superintendent and the county superintendents in 
turn contacted the local superintendents. I am sure all the local school 
school boards knew this was going on but as pointed out by Mr. Con- 
rad, they determine the policy, not count the people. 

The reports are made by the district officials, to county superintend- 
ents who compiled them and sent them to us. My staff compiled them 
and filled out the questionnaire and forwarded it to the United States 
Commissioner. Our report, I believe, Mr. Conrad, was a little late 
and I think a letter went with it saying that our county superintend- 
ents, being human like State superintendents, didn’t always get the 
information to us exactly on time. We are sorry they did not, but 
it happened, 

Mr. Mercaur. Did you, or did any of the members of your staff 
go down and investigate any of the conditions in the local districts? 
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Miss Conpon. We did under the school-facilities survey in 1952, 
but we did not at this time. We didn’t think it would be proper for 
us to. We must rely on the county superintendents who are the 
official people to do it. 

Mr. Mercatr. In other words, your relationship to the local school 
districts is somewhat analagous to the relationship of the Federal 
Government to the States? 

Miss Connon. Exactly and like to make the point that it is not the 
place of the Federal agency to go to the local districts because that 
is why the State of Montana and other States in their constitutions, 
created State education agencies. 

Mr. FretiIncuuysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mercatr. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would like to ask Miss Condon about that 
question because the question has been raised as to whether the Fed- 
eral Government should not check the validity of the estimates or the 
figures submitted by the various States. 

How would you feel as a Sate representative if the Office of Educa- 
tion in checking on the validity of your figures did go directly to 
the individual schoo] districts to see whether what you had submitted 
was accurate or reasonably accurate ? 

Miss Connon. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I happen to be a good dyed-in- 
the-wool and very vigorous States righter and I always had the at- 
titude toward the Department of Agri iculture and their school-lunch 
program, the United States Office or anyone else that any time they 
requested permission to come to my office and look at the figures they 
were welcome. 

Anytime they attempted to come without permission we told them 
in loud and bell-like tones to stay out of the local districts. I had a 
somewhat riotous fight with the Veterans’ Administration on this 
exact point. I am happy to say I won my point. 

It is not the place of the Federal Government to go into local 
school districts. I think it is necessary for the Feder: “a] agency in 
order to get information to come and cooperatively work with the 
State agency if we are willing and request them to do so, but they 
should come first to inspect the records in the State office and not 
be bothering the people in the local schools. 

If there is a discrepancy, then it is my responsibility under the 
oath of office I took as a public official to go and straighten out the 
local situation if I can, but it is not ever the Federal Government’s. 

Mr. Fre,ineHuysen. And you feel that your State agency is as 
good a group as you are going to get to come up with statistical 
information of this kind ? 

Miss Conpon. I think it is the only one that can do it because it 
is the only one that has the legal authority in the State. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. Did you want to ask a question, Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. I notice that this all adds up to fairly simple figures. 
That is, that you have a need for 661 schoolrooms and you built or 
are building in this very school year, 309. 

Miss Connon. We hope to, sir. There are factors, like when there 
are blizzards, people who bring injunctions against bond issues and 
so forth. 


Mr. Gwinn. But you have that schedule? 
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Miss Connon. The local people have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the io have been issued so that you have 
actually a scheduled school program of 309 and your need is 661, so 
that you have something like 300, or will have presumably, to go. 

Miss Connon. May I point out one thing, sir? Some of those 
309, in my opinion, are built in communities where the need is less 
than it is in other communities where they do not have facilities to 
build the ones they badly need. 

In other words, some communities have resources and may have 
buildings that are not highly desirable and the people want better 
ones so that they will vote a new bond issue to repair the ones they 
have because they have the wealth and facilities in there to do it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Exactly. 

Miss Connon. Right over in the next county there may be one that 
has buildings much worse that they cannot do anything about, so that 
all the buildings that were built were not necessarily ones that we may 
think were the most necessary. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not have State-aid programs ? 

Miss Connon. No. We do not have State aid for school construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Each community depends on itself ? 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir. except for those that are federally impacted. 
God bless you (the committee) for helping the Indians. 

Mr. Mercarr. Can you tell us how many of those 300 classrooms 
were built by Federal aid ? 

Miss Connon. I can only make a guess. I would say possibly 65 
or so of them were federally constructed buildings in federally im- 
pacted areas like the Indian reservations. 

Mr. Mercatr. Great Falls, on the Great Falls airbase ? 

Miss Connon. Yes, the airbase and the new one at Poplar and the 
ones in Glasgow. Those are largely federally supported. There was 
no interference I might add, by the Federal Government of any kind. 

Mr. McConnett. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? I 
would judge from your very illuminating testimony that you would 
favor equalization. You seem to speak of richer and poorer districts 
and one district cannot help it. Would it be correct that you would 
favor the theory of equalization ? 

Miss Connon. In a modified form, sir. I favor the Kelley bill. 

Mr. McConnetu. You are skidding off here. I was going to pin 
you right down on the administration’s proposal on equalization. 

Miss Connon. I think the important thing first is to pass the Federal 
aid and establish the principle that it is not only a right, but an obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to help educate its citizens. 

The quibbling about these other things I leave to my extremely able 
Congressmen and Senators. I know they know more about it than I. 

Mr. McConneti. You realize where I was taking you ? 

Miss Connon. I think I am doing a fair job of getting off the spot. 

Mr. McConnetu. You said, “in modified form,” which is exactly 
what the administration’s proposal plans. 

Miss Connon. I do think I need to emphasize at this point that I am 
not here in any official capacity, that I am speaking purely as a citizen. 
I did not come to this hearing except out of curiosity to see what is 
going on. 

Mr. Metcalf saw me in the audience and wanted me to come and give 
the testimony I gave. I hesitate to start making statements on policy 
or attitude because I have no authority to make them. 
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Mr. Mercatr. I want to task one more question if I may from the 
witness. 

When you received this communication in March from the Office of 
Education, was there any indication that it was to be used for the pur- 
pose of fortifying a request for Federal aid for education or for any 
other purpose ? 

Miss Connon. No, to my recollection, there was not. You people 
understand that I could not answer that. I can’t recall the letter but I 
did not get that as any impression. Certainly, in the back of my mind 
I was aware of the fact that this body would be deliberating but I 
don’t recall the wording of the letter. I could not answer any better 
than that. 

Mr. Mercatr. In compiling the information, did you consider that? 

Miss Conpon. It was more or less, Mr. Metcalf, a routine report. 
We make hundreds of them, it seems, a year to the United States 
Office on curriculum materials, on finances, of all kinds that they com- 
pile into reports that are for the general public. 

This was just another one. We were pleased at the fact, however, 
and I wish they would often do it, that they told us in March that they 
were going to ask us in October so that we could have figures ready. 

Too frequently they come on the first of October and want them on 
the 7th. That is when you get the guesses. May I say one thing, Mr. 
Chairman. Thisis not: any of my business, really, but sometimes when 
situations have developed such as were pointed out by Mr. Gwinn 
in New Mexico, as an employer in a State department of public in- 
struction, there have been times when certain key people have left for 
other jobs and I would be in the process of attempting to find a com- 
petent statistician such as Mr. Conrad and the people in the United 
States office. 

They are not always readily available. A position may be open from 
2 to 3 months before you find the person you want and if the United 
States Office is attempting to do a survey at that time, they would get 
such an answer probably from Montana as they received from New 
Mexico. 

We are small States in the West as far as staff is concerned. We do 
not have three or four hundred staff members as perhaps they do in 
New York or California. We would have 25 or 30 and you don’t 
always have someone to bring right in. Even if you did have a person 
he would not be familiar with even the office procedure for some time. 

This may be why my friend in New Mexico Mrs. Lusk, who was a 
Member of Congress, was late perhaps in getting her reports in. 

Mr. Battey. The gentleman from New Jersey has a question. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Miss Condon, I have been very interested in 
your testimony, too. I have one further question. On the basis of 
your experience, do you know of a single instance in your State where 
there was any undue control as a result of the Federal programs of 
assistance under Public Law 815 and 874? 

Miss Connon. No, sir. I have never known of the slightest instance 
of any attempt at control of such things as curriculum, personnel, con- 
tent, what we are going to teach or who is going to teach it or anything 
of that kind. 

I was conscious of the testimony this morning and I almost rose in 
indignation and objected. I believe that there are States, there have 
been in the past States, let us say, where because of laxity or failing to 
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understand the job on the part of the State superintendent, they have 
allowed individual personnel employed by the Federal Government 
to seem to be dictating, but this is not a policy from the top of the 
Federal agency at all and it can always be stopped. 

People being what they are perhaps individuals may say you can- 
not do this or that, but I have successfully gotten that problem licked 
every time it happened, I think. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. In other words, on the basis of experience, 
you think that apprehension about Federal control is not supported. 

Miss Connon. We have never had any attempt at control of any 
kind on the part of any facets of the United States Office. I cannot 
say that this has always been true with such other agencies that deal 
with our State agencies as the Veteran’s Administration. We had a 
battle with them. We won. It was a misunderstanding. 

We had one with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
whom I think now we get along with beautifully in all States. But 
there was a time when there was a problem with the one that has 
created the most difficulty, the Department of Interior Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, in which individual employees had an overexalted 
opinion of themselves on authority, but we have never, and I don’t 
believe any State of the Union has ever had any trouble of that kind 
with the United States Office of Education. 

I believe it is primarily because they are people who have come up 
through the ranks in education and have been there al] their lives and 
they understand this underlying philosophy that there shall be no 
control in the Federal Office of the States and local communities. 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. In spite of the expressed apprehension about 
the dangers of possible Federal control we have found no instances that 
T can recall of undue control on those programs of assistance under 
Public Law 815 and 874. 

Miss Connon. I don’t think you would ever find any. 

Mr. Fre.ineuvysen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hasxern. Could I ask a question? You stated that some of 
your school districts were not well off, that you knew some very needy 
districts. Does not the State do anything for those districts? 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasxett. I thought you implied that they did not. 

Miss Conpvon. No, sir. Mr. Gwinn asked me, I believe, if we had 
State money for construction. We do not have, but we have State 
funds for maintenance and operation, and foundation program in 
which there is a percentage of State aid and we also have in many 
Western States—I don’t know which State you are from—a large 
grant of lands that were given to the States from which we derive 
four or five million dollars a year going to the local schools, 

Mr. Hasxern. Do the schools in those districts get new classrooms? 

Miss Connon. No. There is no construction aid at all from the 
State level. 

Mr. Metcatr. Montana is one of, I believe, the 27 or 28 States that 
does not have a State program for aid to local school districts for 
school construction. 

Mr. Hasxketu. Is it under consideration ? 

Miss Connon. Mr. Haskell, frankly it is so hard to get money out of 
the legislature to maintain and operate that we have not asked for 
money to build. 
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Mr. Mercaur. As I have heretofore indicated, there is a constitu- 
tional question as to the ability under our constitution of the State to 
tax people for construction of school buildings in local districts. It 
is a tax question that has a constitutional basis. 

Mr. Hasxetu. But you have aid in the other forms that lean more 
heavily to the needy districts? 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir; our foundation program is based on the 
same levy in every district, and then the money comes in on an equaliza- 
tion factor to the districts that need it most. 

May I say this, however: As a State agency under the legislative 
act we have the responsiblity to approve the plans for school building, 
So does the board of health in our State, to see that they are adequately 
lighted, that there is enough plumbing facilities per capita, and so 
forth. We do not exercise, as a State agency, authority to tell them 
how to build the buildings. We prefer to always consider ourselves 
consultants and make suggestions. 

Mr. Batrry. The committee appreciates your appearance. 

Miss Connon. I appreciate the ieppoctiehaty; ae 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand the witness to 
indicate that you do have no money in Montana sufficient to build these 
if the State legislature or other authorities would adjust their laws 
to do it. 

Miss Connon. Sir, I think Montana isa wealthy State, but we do not 
seem to be able to get the wealth distributed. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the point. You could do it if you had the will 
to do it; could you not? 

Miss Connon. Sir, I had the will for 8 years, and maybe it is one 
reason I am no longer State superintendent. I did not mean to be 
facetious. The money is there, but we cannot get at it. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is why we are turning to the Federal Govern- 
ment; it isnot? 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir; the Federal Government can tax the wealth 
earned in Montana, collected by the people in New York and in New 
Jersey, and give it back to us in Montana. 

Mr. Gwinn. They could do it in Montana. 

Miss Connon. No, sir; we cannot tax the citizens in New Jersey 
or New York. 
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WELFARE—Resumed 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, we have 4 or 5 other States, and we 
will be finished with this course. 

Mr. Battery. You go right ahead. The Chair is urging you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Take the State of South Carolina, Mr. Conrad. 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Conrad, here is another State that you had diffi- 
culty getting your figures from. What happened the first time around ? 
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Mr. Conran. Well, the first letter that I seem to find in the file here 
is dated November 16, 1956. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is not very important. Let’s go to Novem- 
ber 21, 1956. 

Mr. Conran. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. This is a letter from Schloss, in the United States 
Office, to Bomar, finance officer in South Carolina. 

Mr. Conrap. Yes. Would you like me to read that? 

Mr. Gwinn. That last paragraph. 

Mr. Conrap (reading) : 


I note that only two lines on page 2 of the report have been filled in. Would 
it be at all possible to give us any estimates for the remaining items dealing 
with the number of instruction rooms available and the number needed? As 
you may know, there is tremendous interest at this time in the school housing 
situation in the various States, and any data that you can furnish will be 
useful to us in preparing our national tabulations. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 


Mr. Gwinn. Then on November 23; read that letter in answer to 
Mr. Schloss, please. 

Mr. Conran. Is this signed by Robert D. Mustard ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Mustard, supervisor of statistical reports. 

Mr. Conrap (reading) : 

With reference to your letter of November 21, in which you request estimates 
under items 6 and 7 of your form RSS—052, we do not at this time have even 
figures available which would serve as a starting point from which we could 
make an estimate. Any such estimate made by us could come only from 
purely guessing and with no background to substantiate even a guess. We are 
sorry that such is the case with us, and hope that in the near future, possibly 
1 or 2 years from now, we can expand facilities to gain such information. It 
would not only enable us to provide pertinent information to several agencies 
requesting it regularly from time to time, but would also be of value to us. 


Now, in the meantime, following that, Dr. Hamon, in the School 
Housing Section, and my staff in the Research and Statistical Services 
Branch worked cooperatively. 

Dr. Hamon wrote a letter which I do not have here, in which he 
asked whether the other person in the department at South Carolina 
might be able to furnish figures. And I would like to read his letter, 
the response to Dr. Hamon’s letter. 

This comes from W. B. Southerlin, supervisor of school plant 
services: 

Attached is the completed questionnaire which you sent us on January 11, 1957. 
Dr. Hamon included a copy of the questionnaire. 

We have tried to check the figures very carefully concerning enrollment and 
actual rooms constructed during the years specified by your Division. We have 
had to estimate as realistically as possible the needs for obsolete and unsatis- 
factory facilities in the State, but we are rather definite that we have been very 
conservative in our estimate. 

If we had not been as complete with the questionnaire as you requested, please 
feel free to call us collect for any additional information, and we will do our best 
to supply it. We are always ready to grant you our services when needed. So 
feel free to command us. 

I should add that when this letter came to us from Dr. Hamon we 
called the original person, Mr. Bomar, to ascertain if the data that were 
given to us in this new communication were such that it was permissible 
for us to use the data. He said we could use these figures as he had 
none better. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Ashe what? 

Mr. Conran. As he had none better. 

This is the record of the telephone conversation. In other words, 
what seems to have happened here is some lack of coordination in the 
department in South Carolina wherein the first person who was asked 
for the data turned in essentially a blank form so far as school housing 
was concerned. He did turn in information on enrollment. 

We turned to another person, and we believe that we have gotten 
useful information, information which, according to the report, is 
conservative. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Chairman, the point of this, I take it, is 
obvious. And, without any criticism of anybody, it illustrates, as 
they did in New York and in South Carolina and other places, re- 
sponsible persons in the offices of education unwilling to make these 
estimates. ‘They do not feel they are adequate. They have got no 
survey ; they have got no up-to-date position. 

And again, without criticism of anybody, the United States Office 
of Education knows a lot of people over the country in these depart- 
ments. And they go to somebody and they keep trying until they 
find someone. 

And here is a letter from Southerlin, supervisor of school plant 
services, who finally does come through and says: “Dear Ray”—that 
is referring to Mr. Hamon, top man in the schoolroom department— 
and coming through with estimates which he says are the best that he 
cando. Andhesigns himself “Broadus.” 

That is all right. But the sole question I keep emphasizing out of 
this is that these are data which never were collected for the serious 
purpose that we are considering, and they are data that are question- 
able because, as Mr. Conrad himself just indicated, there is a difference 
in the Department itself as to what the situation really is. 

Mr. Battey. May the Chair ask a question at this point? 

Did South Carolina ever cooperate with the Department in the 
original survey for which Public Law 815 provided Federal grants? 
Or assist in making the original survey ? 

Mr. Conran. I am afraid I cannot answer that question. That sur- 
vey was conducted under Dr. Hamon. There were 35 States and 3 
Territories that cooperated; 13 States did not. And I do not know 
whether South Carolina is one of those that did or did not. 

Do you know, Mr. Sneed? 

Mr. Sneep. No. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I wonder, Doctor, whether you do know; 
whether there was any reluctance or unwillingness to cooperate, direct 
unwillingness to cooperate other than the examples that may have 
been developed here today on the part of the State agencies. 

It certainly is conceivable that the State agencies might not be 
anxious to encourage a Federal inquiry in certain parts of our country. 

Mr. Conran. I am not aware of any unwillingness to cooperate. 

If you look at the center spread of this circular you will find re- 
sponses from every single State. Every single State responded to our 
questionnaire. Not every State supplied a figure for every single item 
on the questionnaire. 

And I might add that that is a very common occurrence in question- 
naire studies. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am asking whether or not there was a basic 
lack of cooperation from any State. And you feel that there was not? 

Mr. Conrap. No, sir. Quite the opposite. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation from my 
rather one-step-removed position from this operation both by reason 
of the fact that it was administered by Dr. Conrad, and also by the 
fact that I came to this Office after the survey was made, 

First, I want to emphasize the thing that Mr. Gwinn has just said. 
It is certainly true, as he has well said, that this survey was made 
without reference to the Federal aid for school construction. 

The point you just made I would heartily concur with on that point. 

Also, whereas, as he has pointed out, there are 5 States, I believe, 
for which the Office of Education, using standard statistical methods, 
did make estimates, it was quite definitely registered that those were 
estimates, and the fact that the Office made them. 

But, on the other hand, there were from the 43 States these reports. 
And of the 43 States there were 28 that were based upon surveys 
by the States themselves. And whereas certain folders have been 
cited for special examination, there are many other folders that re- 
veal correspondence and evidence further reflecting upon this pain- 
staking effort that was exerted in collecting these data. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you would not disagree with New York State’s 
outstanding department of education, T think, when they say that 


this sort of thing, the accuracy of it and the reliability of it for pur- 


poses such as this, is questionable ? 

Mr. Dertuick. Well, did New York State make that statement, 
Dr. Conrad ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will read it. 

Mr. Conrap. New York State said that this kind of questionnaire 
is best. answered on the basis of an extensive research study. And 
there is no doubt that that is correct. I think that there is no doubt 
either that approximate figures can be supplied particularly when 
a State goes to the trouble, as 28 States did, of making some kind 
of survey. 

Now New York is one of the States that did not accept funds 
from the Federal Government in 1951 to conduct a school-facilities 
survey, a physical school-facilities survey in 1952. If they had they 
might be able at this time to make a better or a more complete state- 
ment than they were able to give us. 

I would like to point out, too, that there are differences in stand- 
ards, and some statisticians will refuse to make an estimate even 
though others would have little reluctance to do so. 

It happens that in New York State, for one reason or another, the 
standards were very, very high. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take West Virginia. 

Mr. Barry. Just before you come to West Virginia let me go back 
to the New York situation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Barrtry. The superintendent of schools in the State of New 
York is a former West Virginian. He has assured me that he has 
placed one of his State assistant superintendents of schools in charge 
of collecting the data for the committee, and that he will have avail- 
able a report from the State of New York prior to the closing of the 
record of our hearing. 
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Mr. Conrap. That is very encouraging. 
Mr. McConnett. May I say, Dr. Derthick, that you have sug- 
gested something to me. I think more highly of these figures be- 
cause they were not made in anticipation of a school-construction bill 
at the Federal level. 

Would it not be likely that if a special survey, as suggested by 
Mr. Gwinn, were made with the thought of the Federal Govern- 
ment possibly spending some billions of dollars, that the estimates 
or the survey would show a much higher need for classrooms than 
exist now because it would be somewhat tailored with that in mind? 
Is that not very likely ? 

Mr. Derruicx. Mr. McConnell, I would concur with this interpreta- 
tion. 

I think our schoo] people are very conscientious in making these 
estimates. But they probably would apply better standards in 
their estimates in the sense that here under very difficult conditions 
they reluctantly decide that they should use this old building an- 
other year or 2 or3 or4or5 years. The surveys would indicate that it 
is a fire hazard and it ought to be abandoned, but they try to make it 
do. 

It could be true that if we would send out a survey and say that it 
looks like we are going to have, as you say, billions of dollars in 
Federal aid, and let’s use a different set of standards, a less conservative 
set of standards, that they would come up with a higher figure. 

But I believe, as has been said before, that this is a painstaking job 
done very conservatively. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, of course if you sent out a questionnaire 
to the children asking how many ice-cream cones they would like to 
have at somebody else’s expense, we would get a different answer from 
the children certainly than if they were to pay for their own ice- 
cream cones. 

Mr. Derruick. Of course, schoolrooms are not a luxury. 

Mr. McConnetu. Therefore, Mr. Gwinn, I think we had better 
settle on this 159,000 figure. 

Mr. Gwinn. Iam just scaling these 159,000 down. 

Let’s take West Virginia and see how we can scale down West 
Virginia. 

Mr. FretincuuysEn. Do you feel you have scaled any figures down 
yet, Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think these estimates that are made by somebody else 
in the Department, who is called John and Ray, and someone goes out 
and does something for his friend Ray, are subject to questions for the 
purpose of appropriating money when the head of the department says 
they haven’t the data. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Are you offering anything in the alternative? 

That is what puzzles me. How do you scale anything down unless 
you are offering us a reasonable alternative ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I am not required to offer an alternative. There is no 
alternative. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Then I don’t know why we are arguing the 
point. | 

Mr. Gwinn. We do not have to find these facts to be so. I am rais- 
ing questions about them. 
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Mr. Frevincuvysen. You are indicating pretty substantial support 
for the facts of the estimates that have been submitted by the testimony 
that we have had here today. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have no such purpose. 

Mr. Frevtincuvuysen. I am sure you have no such purpose, but the 
result has been that, in my opinion. For that reason I am very 
grateful. 

Mr. Bamtzy. The Chair likes, before we go to the State of West 
Virginia, since that is my home State, to remind the gentleman from 
New York that if we had available back in West Virginia the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that outside capital takes out of the re- 
sources of West Virginia every day we would not be one bit worried 
about the gentleman from New York’s questions here. We would be 
able to build our own school facilities. 

We are just trying to get back, out of these Federal taxes assessed 
on millions of dollars that are earned in West Virginia, some for the 
use of the people that we should have had over the years so that we 
would not have had any problem. 

Our State is being drained of its resources, and we are just trying 
to recapture some of them in getting moneys to build school buildings. 

Your State is one of the worst offenders. We have made more New 
York millionaires than probably the State of New York itself has 
made from the resources in the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Gwinn. You could not have made them millionaires, Mr, Chair- 
man, if they had not put their money down in West Virginia in those 
coal mines and factories. And you have got them. 

Mr. Barry. And they take $99 out of every $100 back to New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. They can’t because you have got the payrolls. And 
you have got the invested capital. All that New York gets back is 
nothing but interest on its money. 

Mr. Barmy. Let’s proceed w ith the figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Conrad, let’s take West Virginia. Our chairman 
has not had any lunch, and none of us have had lunch. So we will 
make it very short. 

Let's see what they did in West Virgina. They made a report of 
1,119. 

Mr. Conran. Instruction rooms scheduled for completion during 
1956. 

Mr. Gwinn. Classrooms scheduled for completion, beginning the 
fall of 1956. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. What figure are we using now? Where is 
this from, Mr. Gwinn? Is this from the circular? 

Mr. Gwinn. This is their report originally. This all has to do with 
the changing of figures and the circumstances under which they are 
changed. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYsEN. You give us a figure out of a hat so far as I 
know. We have not had any such figure from the State until you 
justify from where you got the figure. 

Mr. Conrap. We have here, under item 6 (c), completed during 
the 1955-1956 school year, a figure of 1,119. 

The previous year, as we had reported them, they had stated that 
they would construct 198. 

This figure of 1,119 seemed to us to be rather obviously some kind 
of mistake. Sometimes a superintendent in a large county will report 
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the sum total of his building program instead of the number that is to 
be completed in 1 year of that building program. 

We telephoned in and got a correction, reducing this number of 
1,119 to 300. And I think that is the change that you have in mind, 
Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. What did the man say? What did Mr. Cottrell say 
when he made that change? 

Mr. Conran. I will see if I have the record of the conversation. 

He says that 300 would be a more realistic figure for completion. 
He says 1 county had reported 600 rooms, and this was probably a 
figure for several years. That is to say, rather than the part—it 
represented the sum total of a building program rather than the part 
that would be completed in 1 year. 

Mr. Gwinn. For the benefit of my colleagues, is this a correct 
interpretation of just what we have said, that the man strikes out 
1,119 schoolrooms scheduled for completion in a year, and then he 
gets a telephone call and he says “We will make it 300. That seems 
a more realistic figure”? 

Mr. Fre~incHuysen. Again, Mr. Chairman, it is an example of 
the 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you let the man answer before you break in ? 

Mr. Conrap. I do not think he said what you said in the manner 
in which you said it, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. He did say that 300 was a more realistic figure ? 

Mr. Conrap. Yes, but I don’t believe he said “Make it 300, Joe, and 
we'll get along fine.” 

Mr. Gwinn. Read the telephone note there. 

Mr. Conran. I just did read the telephone note. 

He said that 300 would be a more realistic figure for completion, 
He said 1 county had reported 600 rooms, and this was probably a 
figure for several years. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Mr. Chairman, does that not mean, if I un- 
derstand what is being said, that the Office of Education called atten- 
tion of the State agency to the fact that they may have made an 
error and included in the total figure the estimated construction over 
a period of years instead of the 1 school year which they were asked 
to supply ? 

In response to that inquiry they came down with the reduced figure. 

Again it seems to me it proves the validity of the figure which 
finally is included in the survey, and in no way challenges the figure. 

Mr. Gwinn. If he estimated it on the schedule, that is a statistic; 
they scheduled for completion 1119 in a school year. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. In a school year. But this is over a period 
of years presumably. 

Mr. Gwinn. He is putting it down 300 for the school year. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Yes, that is right. 

When it is called to his attention, he realizes that he had put in 
a figure—and, so far as we know, this is what happened—over a pe- 
riod of years, the scheduled program of construction. 

Mr. emcasr, You are reading something into it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So are you. 
We have nothing to disprove that that is not what happened. 
Mr. Gwinn. Let us take the figure again. 
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Mr. Conrad, will you read the report on 1,119. And will the gentle- 
man from New Jersey listen ? 

Mr. Conran. The figureis1,119. Itisa clearly typed figure. 

Mr. Gwinn. For what? 

Mr. Conran. For item 6 (¢) which is “completed during the 1955-56 
school year.” 

Mr. Gwinn. And it says scheduled, does it not ? 

Mr. Conran. No,sir. It says, in parentheses: 


In your fall, 1955, report that we received last year 198 instruction rooms were 
reported as scheduled for completion. 


What we havetriedtodoisthis: Wesaid: 


In your previous report you said so many were scheduled for completion. Now 
how many did you actually build? 

And when you go from 198 to 1,119, either the 198 is wrong or the 
1,119 is wrong. Or there has been a very unusual situation. And in 
this circumstance we called them up and asked what the situation was. 

Mr. Gwinn. And he said 300 would be more realistic ? 

Mr. Conran. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then at the same time in the same conversation did he 
not say that one district reported 600 rooms built for the year? That 
is, a district that he had nothing to do with ? 

Mr. Conrap. He said one county had reported 600 rooms, and this 
was probably a figure for several years. 

Mr. Battzy. Let the Chair cast a little light on that. 

That could have been only 1 county in ‘the State of West Virginia, 
and that would have been Kanawha County, which is the seat of the 
State capital, with a population of approximately 300,000 people. 
That would have a figure that size, as to the number of classrooms. 

So I can understand where they could have misjudged the intent 
of the first inquiry by supplying their total needs for that county, and 
when their attention was called to it the number of classrooms in that 
county was paired down, and that is responsible for the cutting of their 
estimate from 1,119 to 300. 

It is plain it could not have happened in any other part of the State. 
We have county school boards, and there is no county that would have 
that number of schoolrooms involved except that one county. 

Mr. Conrap. Mr. Chairman, I think that is exactly what happened. 
And I think it reflects on the conscientiousness of these people who 
have not taken our followup inquiries as insulting or as presumptuous 
but have, rather, felt that they would work with us and try to get the 
best figures that "could be provided. 

Mr. Gwinn. It m: iy be, Mr. Conrad, with all your experience and 
with the speed in which this was collected, that there may be many 
other mistakes in the nature of things that would crop up if we had 
time - go into them. 

Mr. Conrap. Yes; I think if you had more time you could find more 
circumstances of the kind that you have been describing. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair would like to make a further observation, 
that that county is a wealthy county and will not be entitled to a 
single cent under the State program out of the legislation that this 
committee will prepare. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I say now that I am going to stop with this one 
question. 


88025—57—pt. 3-21 
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May I ask you if it is a fair statement of your position that in the 
time you have had at your disposal you have done the best you could 
to get together this inventor y, whic h is somewhat like the inventory 
you have been getting in other categories through the years? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Conran. Yes. 

We took from March to December to do this, and it certainly is the 
best that we could do. 

I would like to read what the Commissioner said yesterday : 

Of course, some of the superintendents and other officials prepare a more ace- 
curate report than others, or, if you will, some prepare a less accurate report 
than others. Probably some of them even make mistakes. But to concentrate 
on an occasional error while overlooking the basic honesty and validity of the 
figures is to concentrate on the hole instead of the doughnut. You do not get any 
nourishment or value from looking at the hole. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the Commissioner is quite a proponent of Federal 
aid to education, is he not? 

Mr. Conran. I will let the Commissioner speak for himself. 

Mr. Gwinn. Was it the Commissioner or the Secretary who said 
that ? 

Mr. Derruicx. Mr. Chairman, that quotation was from my state- 
ment, and I certainly am an earnest proponent of the administration 
bill. There is not any question about that. 

But I do want to call attention to the fact that, with the whole 
country—the States, the many agencies—looking to the Office of Edu- 
cation for statistical studies in which we are engaged day in and day 
out with competent and well-trained aes conscientious specialists, we 
are expected to release these figures year after year, which we have 
been doing, and I would say to put the States on notice in March that 
we were going to submit this questionnaire in October is not a quickie 
survey when the survey is an annual one. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. You have no more data? 

Mr. Gwinn. I have no more questions. I have plenty of data, but 
I don’t have the questions. 

Mr. Bartey. Well, how about individual States? Are you through 
with your inquiries / 

Mr. Gwinn. I thought, in view of the time and in view of the gen- 
erous granting of time and the lateness of the hour, I would not press 
this upon the committee further. 

I would like to reserve the right, with others, to put in certain letters 
and statistics that have been provided by responsible persons, into the 
record. 

Mr. Barter. Certainly you will be accorded that privilege. 

The only thought the Chair might have is that you do not put so 
much in that it will bankrupt the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mercatr. I certainly reserve the right to object to Mr. Gwinn’s 
request. I am not going to object, of course. I would like to have the 
same privilege to put in a statement in response to the testimony given 
us by the witness from Kentucky today. 

Mr. Batiry. All the members will have an opportunity to insert 
what they care to insert. 

The Chair would like to announce that we have a regular committee 
meeting of the full Committee on Education and Labor scheduled for 
10 o'clock tomorrow. 
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We hope that our business will be brief. 

It is the intention of the subcommittee to return to this subcommittee 
room for the purpose of further questioning of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who will be asked to appear again for the 
purpose of answering some questions that some of the subcommittee 
members might have. 

If there is no further business, the committee will stand in recess 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow in this committee room. 

(Whereupon, at 2 p. m., the subeommittee was recessed, to be recon- 
vened at 11 a. m., Thursday, March 14, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion anp Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 11:25 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
219, Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Metcalf, Gwinn, Freling- 
huysen, and Haskell. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief in- 
vestigator. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will call the roll of the subcommittee to ascertain if a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battery. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Kelley ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Batty. Mr. Kelley is on his way down to the committee room. 
Count him as present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Meroatr. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Gwinn is on his way down. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell ? 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Haskell may be marked present. He is on his 
way. 

The Chair recognizes the clerk for the purpose of offering certain 
materials for admission to the record at this time. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement from Mrs. Nancy 
Kautz, a member of the legislative committee of the Santa Clara 
County chapter of the National Association of Social Workers, which 
has been forwarded to the committee for insertion by the Honorable 
Charles S. Gubser, a Member of Congress from California; a letter 
from H. C. Weinlick, executive secretary of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association; a letter forwarded to the subcommittee by the Hon- 
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orable John J. Dempsey, a Member of Congress. The letter is from 
Nathan B. McNeilly, superintendent of the Tularosa Public Schools, 
Tularosa, N. Mex.; a copy of a letter addressed to the Honorable J. 
Edgar Chenoweth, a Member of Congress from Colorado, by Olga 
A. Hellbeck, secretary-treasurer of School District No. 60 in Colorado; 
and a copy of a letter addressed to the Honorable Ross Bass, a Mem- 
ber of Congress from Tennessee, by C. H. Moore, superintendent of the 
Clarksville, Tenn., City Schools. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair also would like to offer for inclusion in the 
record a wire from the State superintendent of schools of the State 
of Kansas. This wire is addressed to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on General Education. I quote: 

Estimates made to United States Office of Education questionnaire October 
1956, as reported in circular 490 is reaffirmed as to best information yet 
available. 

ADEL F.. TITROCKMORTON, 
Kansas State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

We have another communication from Leonard L. Maine, superin- 
tendent of schools, of Portsmouth, R. I.; one addressed to the Honor- 
able Graham A. Barden, chairman of the General Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, from Mrs. R. Mark Benbow, of Fairfield, Maine; 
one from the Empire State Chamber of Commerce. The Chair re- 
calls that they testified and I think this is additional material which 
they stated at the time they appeared formally that they desired to 
have entered in the record at this point; another communication from 
Mrs. Elwood Moss of the Memorial School of Hardyville, Ky.: an- 
other from Miss Judith Brown, secretary of the Wilton Education 
Association of Wilton, Conn.; one from M. Graham Miller, 135 Ken- 
iitworth Road, Merion, Pa.; and one from the Tlinois Electric Works, 
Ine. 

TI believe that concludes the material for presentation for inclusion 
in the record. If there is no objection, they will be offered for admis- 
sion to the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 











TopreKA, KANs., March 12, 1957. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILFy, 
House Subcommittee Chairman, Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Estimates made to United States Office of Education questionnaire October 
1956. as reported in Circular 490 is reaffirmed as to best information yet 
available. 

ApEL F. THROCKMORTON, 

Kansas State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








STATEMENT OF Mrs. Nancy Kavtrz, Memrer. Learsrattve Commirrer. SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY CHAPTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SocIAL WORKERS 
























The legislative committee of the Santa Clara (Calif.) Chapter, National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, wishes to express its hope that a bill providing for 
Federal aid for school construction will be reported favorably from your com- 
mittee. 

As a professional organization deeply concerned with the welfare of our 
Nation’s vouth. we are genuinely alarmed over the crisis in the schools today. 
Since nothing was done by Congress last vear, the classroom shortage has now 
increased to a total of 159,000 needed classrooms across the nation, while the 
school population is due to increase by 6 million in the next 5 years. 
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President Eisenhower stated recently that the need for Federal assistance to 
the States is now a demonstrated fact. We wish to point out that a program of 
Federal participation in the provision of school facilities would be in accord 
with the principle underlying Federal grants and aids which are now supporting 
other activities of the States which affect the national welfare. 

As social workers, we are aware of the problems involved in the high mobility 
of our population. This mobility means that inadequate schools in any location 
are a national concern. Enlightened self-interest demands that the richest 
States protect their citizens and economic security by promoting the level of 
education in the poorer areas from which they will inevitably draw part of their 
population. 

We endorse the President’s request that Congress act quickly on the school 
proposals. Action must certainly be taken now if we expect our next genera- 
tion of citizens to have an education which will equip them to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in our democracy. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express our views. 



















WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., March 18, 1957. 





Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BaILey: We would like to question some of the statistics presented 
to your committee by Mr. Frank A. Hausheer, general manager, Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, on the need for Federal aid for school construction in 
Wisconsin. 

In exhibit 1 entitled “Basic Facts Relating to Wisconsin Schools,” as presented 
by Mr. Hausheer, the figure of 3,000 is quoted as the number of pupils in excess 
of normal capacity of the accessible publicly owned school] plants in use. We can 
find no basis in fact for the use of this figure, and no data is presented in Mr. 
Hausheer’s summation to support the use of such a figure. If the figure is based 
on State averages it becomes totally invalid since community A might have room 
for 200 additional pupils while community B might need rooms for 300 additional 
pupils. This would average out to a pupil excess of 100; however, it does not 
represent the need for additional space for 300 pupils in community B. 

Exhibit 1 shows that Wisconsin needs 350 additional instruction rooms tu 
replace unsatisfactory facilities. A recent study by the State department of 
public instruction reveals that 9 percent of the total school population in Wiscon- 
sin is housed in unsatisfactory buildings. We have approximately 600,000 pupils 
enrolled in Wisconsin schools. Nine percent of this number would be 54,000 
pupils who are housed in unsatisfactory buildings. This would mean that over 
2,000 additional classrooms, rather than 350, are needed. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce has shown little interest in in- 
creased aids to public schools at either the Federal or State level. The only 
appearances in the past decade made by the chamber of commerce at State 
hearings for increased aids have been negative in character. If the State chamber 
of commerce is against Federal aid and if they are against State aid to public 
education, are they in favor of increasing aid at the local level, where the main 
source of school revenue, in Wisconsin, is the property tax which is unbearably 
high in most local communities at the present time? 

It would appear that the State chamber of commerce is more concerned over 
the spending of tax dollars than they are in the welfare of our country through 
adequate education of our children. 

Sincerely yours, 





































H. C. WEINLICK, 
Executive Sceretary. 












TULAROSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Tularosa, N. Mew., March 7, 1957. 






Hon. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, 
New House Office Building. Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Dempsey: It has been called to my attention that there is a rather 
vigorous campaign of opposition to bill H. R. 1, concerning Federal aid for school- 
building construction. If the school-building crisis in other areas is anything like 
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the situation in Tularosa Municipal School District No. 4, Otero County, N. Mex,, 
the information being promulgated by opponents of bill H. R. 1 is false and mis. 
leading. May I cite our local situation as a classic case in point. We have im- 
mediate school construction needs based on present enrollment as follows: 

We need 15 elementary classrooms to replace the 14 classrooms in the present 
elementary building which has been condemned by the division of environmental 
sanitation of the State department of public health, and 1 additional classroom 
to house pupils creating a crowded condition in the first grade. 

Our high-school construction needs are as follows: Six regular classrooms, 1 
complete vocational agriculture department (which would be equivalent to ap- 
proximately three classrooms), 2 special music rooms, and 1 arts and crafts de- 
partment composed of approximately 2 classrooms. These needs total the equiv- 
alent of approximately 13 high-school classrooms. There also is a need for a 
larger high-school gymnasium, although this need is not acute. Added to this 
is an acute need for a large multipurpose room or cafetorium which would serve 
both elementary and high-school pupils. 

If we consider only immediate needs to adequately care for our present enroll- 
ment, it is estimated that the cost of caring for these needs would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $539,000. This figure is based on an estimated per classroom cost in 
this area of $15,000 to build and equip a classroom, and an estimated cost of 
$119,000 for the construction of the cafetorium or multipurpose room. This 
cost has been estimated by our architects, who already have drawn up plans for 
an elementary building and a multipurpose room. 

May I emphasize again that these needs have not included an approximate 
$250,000 cost of a new gymnasium, nor have they included anything to care for 
enrollment increases in the next 5 to 10 years. We experienced better than an 
11 percent increase in enrollment from September 1, 1955, to September 1, 1956, 
and it is expected that this trend will continue on an ever-rising scale for some 
period of time to come in the Tularosa area. As you well know, we are in one 
of the fastest growing areas in the country. 

We have just held a bond election in our district which authorizes the issuance 
of bonds in the amount of $87,000 which, combined with the $40,000 now out- 
standing in bonded indebtedness, raises our school] district to the maximum 
statutory allowable bonded indebtedness. As you know, we have just received 
an allocation of $79,200 under Public Law 815. These 2 figures give us $166,200 
in construction funds at the present time and we hope, by utilizing every means 
of economical construction, to be able to build 12 of the needed 15 elementary 
classrooms with these funds. Simple arithmetic shows that we are therefore 
$372,800 short of the funds needed to adequately house the present enrollment 
and provide our children with the kind of educational program they rightfully 
deserve. 

I know well the work you have done in the past in trying to secure legislation 
to provide for school construction. I, therefore, do not feel that it is necessary 
that I ask your support of H. R. 1, since I am certain this bill has your support 
and I feel sure that you will do everything within your power to secure its 
passage. My only point in writing this letter is to give you an accurate picture 
of one local crisis in regard to school-building construction needs. I know that 
there are many more in the State of New Mexico which are just as acute or even 
more acute than the Tularosa situation. 

May I simply say that we, in the public schools and the local board of educa- 
tion, sincerely appreciate your work in the past and hope that the combined 
efforts of men like you in the United States House of Representatives can secure 
the passage of bill H. R. 1 which is so desperately needed at this time. 

Very truly yours, 
NATHAN B. McNEILLY, Superintendent. 


Marcu 6, 1957. 


Congressman J. Epcar CHENOWETH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHENOWETH: I had a long visit with Superintendent Cecil Mullins 
this morning about his recent visit in Washington, D. C. I was anxious to talk 
with him for I understood he had a conference with you during his Washington 
visit. 
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Possibly you know why I wanted to have a report from him. We need con- 
struction money here in school district No. 60, and we are wondering about the 
status of general Federal aid for school construction. 

As you know, we received $1,662,784.96 against our entitlement of $2,099,- 
614.50 under Public Law 815 and we wonder how we would have managed with- 
out that Federal aid for construction. We are deeply appreciative here in school 
district No. 60 for every dollar of that money, and particularly appreciative of 
the wonderful friends we made along the way. As you know, careful audits 
were made quite regularly of our accounts pertaining to our construction funds, 
and careful inspections of the school facilities the funds provided were made 
from time to time by the Federal Government representatives, but not one of 
these representatives ever placed any restrictions or controls on our district. 
We knew the conditions under which these funds were made available and at- 
tempted always to abide by them. 

Our board of education and our administrators never did feel that we were 
being “controlled” in any way. Any conditions or provisions placed in Public 
Law 815 were recognized by our board of education and administrators as neces- 
sary and essential business procedures and most certainly were not considered 
as controls placed on us by the Federal Government. There was no control 
exercised. 

If in any way we can help you or any committee members to secure general 
Federal aid for school construction, please feel free to call on us. We are no 
longer eligible for financial aid from the Federal Government under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 815. We surely wish we were, and certainly we would 
not want Federal aid if it meant Federal control. 


Sincerely and cordially yours, 
Orea A. HELLBECK, Secretary-Treasurer. 


March 8, 1957. 


Hon. Ross Bass, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Bass: In connection with the proposed bills giving financial aid for 
publie school construction, it appears that the most common objection is that 
there will be danger of Federal control. 

I wish to say that on two occasions the Clarksville school system has received 
money for school construction under the provisions of Public Law 815. In both 
cases the buildings, when erected to the satisfaction of the Federal Government, 
were turned over to the city and became the property of the city. There has 
been no attempt at any sort of control since the buildings became ours. 

There is, of course, more danger of Federal control in programs calling for 
Federal aid for operation and maintenance of buildings since such programs, 
if begun, will likely continue. In the case of school buildings, however, as indi- 
cated above, there should be no possible chance of Federal control once the 
building is erected and turned over to the county or city. 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. Moore, 
Superintendent Clarksville City Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Portsmouth, R. I., March 12, 1957. 
CONGRESSMAN M. BAILey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BAILEY: Please add my letter to your pile toward building support 
to contend with efforts being made to represent that with Federal aid comes 
Federal control. 

My district has been active in the Public Laws 874 and 815 program since those 
laws were passed. In no way has there been Federal control. Federal help 
and checking to assure the proper expenditure of funds, yes; but no Federal 
control, 

As you perhaps know I speak quite frequently for the impacted school districts 
of New England and sometimes for New York and New Jersey. 
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If you would like to have me send a request to federally impacted schoo} 
districts in this area for letters to you, please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD L. MAINE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


P. S. I may be in Washington before too long and may try to see you. 
Arthur Upton joined our conference group briefly in Atlantic City. 


L. L. M. 







FAIRFIELD, MAINE, 
March 8, 1957, 
REPRESENTATIVE GRAHAM BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: In conjunction with our National and State 
organization, the Waterville, Maine, branch of the American Association of 
University Women requests your active support of President Eisenhower’s school 
construction program. Since the urgency of adequate schoolhousing is self-evi- 
dent, and since our Nation’s leadership in the future depends upon our educa- 
tional system, our organization would appreciate your active support of this 
program in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. R. Mark BENBow, Secretary. 





EMPIRE STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC, 
Albany, N. Y., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House Office Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BaILey: Mr. Phillip Wolz has asked us to provide for you 
certain supplementary information that was requested in the course of his 
testimony March 8 before the House Education Subcommittee in connection with 
pending legislation which would provide Federal aid for school construction. 

We are enclosing a tabulation which shows actual school bond sales by dis- 
tricts and by months from October 1, 1956, through February 28, 1957. We 
show also the rate of interest bid on the bonds. We do not have data showing 
the actual net interest rate, after allowing for premiums, etc., but as you know 
the bid rates will be fairly close, in most instances, to the actual computed rates. 

We enclose another tabulation of these certain districts which gives the num- 
ber of classrooms that will be provided by these bond issues. These are class- 
rooms only, and do not include other facilities. In this second tabulation we 
have included also the assessed valuation per pupil, computed on a 100 percent 
of full value basis. This probably is as good a criterion as we can get for deter- 
mining relative financial ability of different districts. To these two tables we 
have appended some comments with respect to interest costs for the least finan- 
cially able and best financially able districts. The materials in these compila- 
tions were obtained from unpublished data available in the State department 
of education. 

It was asked whether there is any district in New York not meeting its school- 
room needs. As far as we can ascertain from the Department all districts either 
are meeting their needs or are taking steps to do so. 

It was also asked whether any school districts are unable to sell their bonds 
in the present free market. Again quoting the Department, as far as we have 
been able to ascertain no district has reported that it has not had bids for pro- 
posed bond issues. 

We are assured by the State department of education that all school districts 
in the State are amply able to take care of their construction retirements from 
local financial resources supplemented by various aids available from the State 
government. 

We trust this gives you the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
WELLES A. GRAY, 
Director, Department of Governmental Affairs. 
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Monroe_-_-... 
Westchester 
Suffolk- 
Nassau 


Suffolk 
Tompkins 
Monroe__- 
Allegany -_- 
Westchester - 
Nassau 


| Orleans 


Suffolk. 


| Oneida. 


Onondaga. 
Oswego 
Nassau 
Delaware 
Wayne 
Cayuga 


} Suifolk. 


St. Lawrence 
Chemung 
Suffolk. 

do. 


Jefferson 
Nassau 
Erie 

do 
Dutchess 
Oneida 
Suffolk. 


| Saratoga 


Dutchess 
Oneida 
Suffolk 
Franklin 
Erie i 
Albany “ 


| Schenectady 


Monroe 


Chautauqua... 


Orange. 
Oneida 
Saratoga 
Rensselaer 


| Westchester... 


Nassau... 


Oneida 
Nassau... 


-do 


Monroe os 
Onondaga... 
Monroe 
Nassau 

.do 

do 


| Suffolk _- 


Erie_. 
Nassau 
Monroe... 
Madison 
Nassau 


Westchester 
Orange 
do 
Nassau... 


Total 


| Oyster Bay No. 2 (Syosset) - - - 





School bond sales, New York State 


District 


Greece Central School 

Greenburgh Union Free No, 2 (Irvington). 

Islip Union Free No. 1 (Bayshore) .- 

riesenetone Union Free No. 11 (Oce: in- 
side 

Islip Union Free No. 3 (East eee 
Newfield Central. a 

Rush-Henrietta Centr: il 

Canaseraga Central- 

Rye Union Free (P ort Chester). 

Hempstead Union Free No. 4 (North Bell- 
more). 

Kendall Central_---- 

Huntington No. 1 (Elwood) 

Western No. 4, Common (Elmer Hill) 

Camillus Central 

Hannibal Central : 

Hempstead No. 5 (Levittown) -. 

Grand Gorge Cetutral School. 

Palmyra Central 

Kings Ferry Central_- 

Islip Union Free No. 9 (West Islip) -- 

Knox Memorial Central 

Union Free No. 6 (Elmira) (Handy Ave.) 

Union Free No. 6 (Amityville) (Babylon). 

Union Free No. 11 (Centereach) (Brook- 
haven). 

Carthage Central 


Williamsville Central _-. 
Orchard Park Central 
Pawling Central... ies iate 
Rome (City) 

Islip No. 7 Union Free (Oakdale Bohemia) 
Half Moon Common (Schoolhouse Lane) - 
Wappingers Central . 
Lee No. 16 Common (Rome) Stokes. - - 





|} Lake Ronkonkoma Central - - 


Fort Covinton-Bombay Central School 

Lackawanna (City) 

Colonie Central 

Scotia-Glenville Central School. 

Brighton (Village) (Rochester) 

Westfield Central School | 

Monroe Central Valley Central School 

Utica (City) -..- 

Wilton Common No. 1 (McGregor Line) __| 

Averill Park Central School 

Mount Pleasant Union Free No. 5 (Val- | 
halla). 

North Hempstead Union Free No. 2 (Kast 
Williston). 

Rome No. 12 Common (Turin Rd.)_._--.-} 


| Huntington Union Free No. 3 (Hunting- | 
| 


ton). 
North Hempstead Union Free No. 7 
(Great Neck), 


| Webster Central School 
| Baldwinsville Central School. 


Penfield Central School. 


| Oyster Bay No. 2 (Syosset) 
| Babylon Union Free No. 7 (Deerpark)_._- 


Oyster Bay No. 2 (Old Bethpage) 


| Brookhaven No. 19 Union Free (Ridge)... 
| Lancaster (Village 


Oyster Bay Union Free No. 18 (P lainedge)_| 
Gates Chili 
Hamilton Central 


-| Oyster Bay Union Free No. “22 (F arming- 


dale). 
Mount Kisco (Village). 
Newburgh Common No. 1 
Newburgh Union Free No. 8. 
Oyster Bay Union Free No. 21 (Bethpage) - 


1 Omitted from total—bond anticipation notes 


Term, 
years 


Amount 


$3, 760, 000. 00 
85, 000. 00 

3, 746, 000. 00 
1, 348, 000. 00 


1, 595, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 
1, 075, 000. 00 
250, 000. 00 
560, 000. 00 


2, 510, 000. 00 


550, 000. 00 | 
445, 900. 00 
195, 900. 00 | 
72, 194. 90 


385, 190.00 i 


5, f 354, 000.00 | 
230, g00. 00 
2, 477, 900. 00 | 
110, 000. 00 
1, 432, 000. 00 


40, 000. 00 | 
80, 000. 00 | 


2, 288, 000. 00 


142, 000. 00 
2, 950, 000. 00 | 


3, 400, 000. OU 


1, 000, 000. 00 | 


1, 480, 000. 00 
466, 000. 00 
2, 865, 000. 00 





707, 950. 00 | 
37, 000. 00 | 


, 502, 000. 00 


240, 000. 00 | 


390, 000. 00 

, 600, 000. 00 

, 000, 000. 00 | 

3, 059, 000. 00 | 

, 451, 000. 00 

, 372, 000. 00 
106, 000. 00 
120, 000. 00 | 
230, 000. 00 
165, 000. Ou 

, 620, 000. 00 
140, 000. 00 


225, 000. 00 


186, 000. 00 
2, 400, 000. 00 | 


, 950, 000. 00 | 


, 165, 000, 00 | 


450, 000. 00 | 
2, 600, 000. 00 | 
3, 195, 000. 00 

710, 000. 00 

625, 000. 00 

350, 000. 00 | 

, 500, 000. 00 
, 675, 000. 00 
, 234, 500. 00 
, 500, 000. 00 | 
795, 000. 00 


605, 000. 00 
250, 000. 00 
397, 500. 00 


950, 000. 00 


96, 693, 144. 90 | 





Bid, 
interest 
rate 
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RELATIONSHIP OF INTEREST RATES TO FINANCIAL ABILITY 


Comparison of the interest rates paid by the school districts with the highest 
financial ability, as shown by assesed valuations per pupil, with the rates paid 
by districts with the lowest valuations indicates a slightly higher level of in- 
terest rates paid by the “poorest” districts. These differences are not marked, 
however. Indeed, one of the “poorest” districts paid the lowest interest rates— 
2.5 percent. One of the wealthiest districts paid a rate of 4.1 percent, one of 
the highest figures. 


New York State school district classroom construction and financial criteria 





















Estimated True value 
Name of district number of per pupil 
classrooms 

I ts eda codon dodhaguanheess saith 50 $27, 499 
Greenburgh Union Free (Irvington) .................-...-.....-.-.-.-------- 0 (i 
Islip Union Free No. 1 (Bayshore) _........---.---. ia etn bd ae daikon eat 75 36, 021 
Hempstead Union Free No. 11 Sreeane a). rte EERE SAAT tas cei 23 18, 182 
OS BD oo nn no scnceccccancacsduncenieknsconosed 29 23, 192 
Neowneld Central... ....:.............-- PEF SETS FREE ORNL TS 15 10, 238 
DRI IONEON eo. nnn wonnacanwecnewanchsecssnnee Siiitedeeaind 23 19, 836 
ee ake pennia dab senwneuseiian 3 11, 280 
Rye Union Free (Port I ee ij (’) 21, 850 
Hempstead Union Free No. 4 (North Bellmore). --...........-.....--------.- 40 20, 887 
a man dhe denegienentduemesiqes 6 10, 286 
io dae koe cake pegmideub adh neh eeneibengionne 16 27, 419 
Western No. 4 (Common) (Elmer MR hand <cb chcnptectods taste leaiaialiceaeebeb tbo 5 31, 514 
ES ERE ae ciate Ol paint aeaididiieca 0 13, 968 
Ee Tel. cachancemnaniennanibacndabeleganesil 14 6, 878 
rr nccensansinetnabbaunasbennind 85 11, 195 
Grand Gorge Central School.........................-.-- SEO rine 3 11, 346 
Palmyra Central---.....---- =e a (!) 16, 193 
Kings Ferry Central_.-.._...-_-- 0 9, 354 
Islip Union Free No. 9 (West Islip’ 22 17, 396 
Knox Memorial Central --_-__- 0 6, 456 
Union Free No. 6 (Elmira) (Handy Ave.). 4 26, 071 
Babylon Union Free No. 6 (Amityville) -- ‘ 41 16, 578 
Brookhaven Union Free No. 11 (Centereach) .__- : 0 13, 018 
a Pe Se i cab eenensnendepnekeinerene 57 14, 068 
ois oto hint hcin es eoumbmgbiaonenshngasenetirasmnahe 21 28, 385 
Orchard Park Central_.....-. Ss Raa an laeinerinteteel Destino 30 19, 056 
I, 6 ee a a ccieaaeeennssnnacahieeouenesehuniewes 11 26, 699 
ee ee os nn chon eubsenennesinedn sculbienienaddee’ 32 16, 134 
itip Union Free No. 7 (Coakdale Bohemia)..._.---------------------------- 12 17, 669 

Moon-Common (Schoolhouse Lane)... ..........-.....--.-------------- 0 (4) 
Tenet acta cecdbidintecaws Si I ee Salat 22 18, 551 

I aS ah ee edhe napninabeepensenaed 4 36, 849 
Lake Ronkonkoma..---- eae i aceas tole takes ahead 50 21, 097 
Fort Covington-Bombay SUR ge te a 50 4, 312 
ee A 1 ee danbbdneeenanqunigdudentbe tinaih oscil 59 35, 090 
I Doi Ea 2k al a anil memmbbbesedoanbdegeumesied 40 38, 817 
Scotia Glenville Common School. .......-..------------------------------. H 39 17, 862 
EE ee eetrhn Suntncepaniiesiamedising 21 29, 799 
eS I co meemnanawenanesans aiepibiidhekisend 0 17,714 
td ike beep n Sheen enaseyeine 0 31, 967 
I MR A Lt aad arab in dee uhegnendeuym enon neweniohenicos (1) 20, 706 
Wilton-Common (McGregor Line). .----..-...---.-.-.-.-.-----.------------| 5 (!) 
a noe eka cmbeniducawedernewnduccwabada’ | 36 13, 700 
Mount Pleasant Union Free No. 5.............----.------- canine ea 0 30, 852 
North Hemstead Union"Free No. 2 (East Williston).....-....--- A i ; 0} (1) 
meee Ne. te Geeeenon Ciemin Road)... .. . cnc ce nccese ccs cccenas ced 7 18, 865 
Tee eT ee eee cine cececnce iva deaneastaneteonnen : 43 26, 510 
North Hempstead Union Free No. 7 (Great Neck). och tain aah icici aac antieed 61 13, 796 
Webster Central School. paver tanh ehinahbmah ens! 23 18, 394 
Baldwinsville Central School Ja iee panera bet ainESe dig See cabin denice ; 7 11, 404 
ieee TIO Ga PP ONOERD - < .. ow 25 «cnn ssno-peenesnes ikedolcdlaintere takloks 62 37, 138 
Penfield Central School. __-----.---. pcan inaine bias se etesieaaese 43 | 19, 062 
Babylon Union Free No. 7 (Deerpark) ...-. aa cace ards sataemasert 22 | 21, 533 
Oyster Bay (Old Bethpage). | aalalareaceiie aa dateeted abana eecen cae 8 | 14, 429 
Brookhaven Union Free No. 19 (Ri: ige). lap didbgidaee si adiveitedabtitenaes 7 | (') 
Lancaster Village__--- a i al ed 58 14, 032 
Oyster Bay Union ES ye eee or ee ee sls 70 | 12, 466 
i eros Teese SL csntidencanctwpacaaonimcencgewes | () | 27, 238 
ee i oo sania aeienaratateannenn ; 48 39, 416 
Newburgh Common No. 1 (Baldwinsville) ._---.- inipiahielcheiniaibineb -aananegiaminianiatitse te 4 (*) 
ED ASI EOD PEO Bn 05-5 errs nnn neem essane-<e int koanabaeaearaeet 9 | 23, 302 
Oyster Bay Union Free No. 21 (Bethpage eee iickuie ttawecaeewe en ermanraks | 22 | 17, 824 
RE . eesntoespadsesonnaeeuannuees : 26 13, 368 
Oyster Bay Union Free No. MONO NIININ oo ook eccce 74 20, 368 

Se ives lb nani is eloquent ssa oe ernie oun 1, 547 











1 Not available. 
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MERION, Pa., March 13, 1957. 


Mr. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

The newspapers report that you are giving your support to the proposed school 
building program now before committee. The only reason I can see for such 
an expenditure is the hope of those in favor that their interests will take more 
out than they put in. f 

West Virginia, a proud and wealthy State, surely is not in the position of 
asking someone outside the State to build schools for her. Your position would 
imply she is. 


Very truly yours, M. GRAHAM MILLER. 


—_—_— 


Intinois ELectric Works, INC., 
East St. Louis, Ill., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee, House Committee on Hduca- 
tion and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Battery: I want to take this opportunity to express to you my 
appreciation for the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee on General 
Education for the purpose of presenting the position of the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I believe that the testimony, both written and oral, expresses 
the point of view of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce with reference 
to this problem. I might reiterate our fundamental philosophy which is that 
public education is basically a matter of local concern with a certain amount of 
assistance and control from the State where such is necessary. 

I would like to call your attention again to the letter which we submitted for 
the record from M. M. Cruft of the Illinois State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion. It states quite definitely that the need for new classrooms as presented in 
the United States Office of Education circular is a total need representing the 
entire State of Illinois and without regard for the ability of local systems to 
provide these classrooms. The most positive fact that we can bring to bear upon 
the need in Illinois is to quote our own Illinois School Problems Commission 
recommendation for a school building revolving fund based upon an estimated 
“distress” need of 875 classrooms in those districts which cannot now finance 
this construction. This is Illinois’ plan to meet its own problem. We think it is 
a good plan, and we feel that each of the other States which has difficulty can 
and should develop its own program. 

Again let me express my appreciation for the patience of the subcommittee 
and its willingness to hear us out in spite of the required early convening of the 
House of Representatives on Thursday. I am very much aware of the incon- 
venience that this duplication of responsibility placed upon all of you, so I am 
doubly pleased that you were willing to hear us out, 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. Cavatalo, President. 


Horse Cave, Ky., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Hducation, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I would appreciate very much if you will use your influence in 
passing the Federal aid school construction. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Etwoop Moss, 
Memorial School, Hardyville, Ky. 


WILTON EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Wilton, Conn., March 12, 1957. 


Hon, CLEVELAND M. BaAtLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mr. BaILey: A school construction bill is needed. We of the Wilton 
Education Association have been confronted with building needs beyond the 
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town’s capability for the past decade. 
concurrent problems. 

The United States Commissioner of Education outlined the ills besetting the 
Nation due to the classroom shortage. He addressed the Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education, Committee on Education and Labor, United States House of 
Representatives on February 6, 1957. Bills such as H. R. 1213 introduced by 
Representative Adam C. Powell, Jr., block any school construction bill passage. 

We question with suspicion the testimony of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce’s witness, Thomas A. Ballantine, before the Bailey Education Subcommit- 
tee, indicating that there is “no critical national shortage in classrooms” and 
assuming that there is a surplus of some 14,000 classrooms. 

Dr. Robert R. Martin, superintendent of public instruction in Kentucky, the 
home State of Mr. Ballantine, appeared on February 13, before the Bailey sub- 
committee to point out the dire need for adequate schools in his State. Two 
representatives of the Kentucky State Teachers Association also appeared before 
the subcommittee to point out the existence of poor teaching conditions and poorly 
educated children due to an oppressive tax burden, overcrowded classrooms, and 
inadequate facilities. Mr. Ballantine should examine his home State before he 
expresses his ideas on national needs. 

We strongly urge you to support a school-construction bill. 
Sincerely yours, 


We do not want double sessions and the 


JUDITH Brown, Secretary. 


Mr. Battry. The Chair recognizes in the committee room this morn- 
ing our distinguished colleague from the State of Arkansas, Hon. 
Brooks Hays. 

You may further identify yourself to the reporter and sit down and 
proceed with your presentation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BROOKS HAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that is sufficient identification, 
but if you had not mentioned Arkansas I would have had to supple- 
ment your statement. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for giving me the privilege of remaining 

seated, but if the committee does not object, I would prefer to stand. 

I regard your function as just about the most important one that 
the Congress has assigned to any committee. I have sometimes 
threatened to ask for a transfer to this committee because I feel that 
it is doing a job that is indispensable and I would like to be a part of 
it. Perhaps when our careers end as Members of Congress there will 
be greater satisfaction attaching to the school construction measures 
than any other legislation of this period. 

My service on the Kestnbaum C ommission, which had a rather diffi- 
cult title, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, gave me 
some new insights into this problem of relating national policy to 
that of the States, and I altered my opinion to some extent about 
Federal aid to education. I cannot say in all honesty that I aban- 
doned my belief in general aid, but waiving that, since the proposal 
for general aid is not before the committee, I have a strong conviction 
about this proposal and the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, which was designed to hold expenditures down, and it is of 
that that I want to speak this morning, because we Members of Con- 
gress are now sensitive to budget considerations and our people are 
understandably eager for tax relief. 

However, it would be t tragic, it seems to me, if we should let the 
schools bear the brunt and should let the ae ss adjourn without 
some action on this special proposal for school-building construction. 
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Sometimes in such situations the Congress has to exhibit a degree 
of courage and imagination that in ordinary times would not be re- 
quired of it. I think if the pressures should become too great on the 
fiscal side it would be our duty to resist it and to say that where some- 
thing that is as fundamental as the education of the children of the 
land, is concerned, whatever is required of us in the way of political 
courage would be available and that we will stand by this determina- 
tion to meet a basic problem. 

Some of the discussions in the Kestnbaum Commission revealed 
interesting sectional conflicts, and part of our job is to recon- 
cile them, and to do what we can to present problems of this 
character in a broad national light. That is always difficult where 
human as distinguished from physical problems are concerned. It 
is amazing, however, that proposals for expenditures on rivers where 
State lines are unimportant are widely accepted but where people are 
concerned, where children are concerned, it is urged that the Con- 
gress must not concern itself with the problem. No one any longer 
insists that States take care of all of their water-conservation prob- 
lems, their flood-control problems. They cannot. 

The floods that cause ees in my State are from waters that fall 
on other States, and there is no power in the State of Arkansas to 
stop a flood descending upon it at the State line with the requirement 
for a license to enter the State. We could not deal with problems of 
the character of a physical nature without regarding the Nation as a 
whole as one community. 

That is the reason we have made tremendous progress. We got 
away from some antiquated ideas about States dealing with their 
problems without interference from the Federal Government. 

In the same way we find a condition coming about today largely 
through migration of people. 

It is surprising, Mr. Chairman, from the figures we assembled in the 
Kestnbaum Commission, how many people are today living in States 
where they were not born, how many adult lives are spent in States 
other than the State in which they received their education, so that 
the kind of education that Arkansas provides is significant in the life 
of New Jersey and New York. It is for that reason that we cannot 
retreat from the proposition that, while the administration of school 
facilities, the determination of curriculums, the selection of directors, 
are to be scrupulously regarded as of local concern and State concern, 
matters of financial support and to some extent aid through technical 
services, considering the vast disparities in income, should be taken 
into account, and the National Government contribute to the solution. 

What I am about to say is a generalization but, if the committee 
will bear with me, I think if we were called on to explain the great- 
ness of America, we would find at the top of the list two factors. One 
is that, when society was pressured in the East and needed outlets, 
when there were increasing populations, there were new opportunities 
for the people in the great frontier and the people developed a conti- 
nent. That was physical. 

Second, the development of a cultural possession that was unique, 
our public-school system. We must not let anything happen to it. 

As a national legislator there are two things I want to take into 
account. One is that I do not do anything that relieves States of their 
responsibility, and I pause to point out that my own State, in the 
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legislative session just concluded, voted a 50 percent increase in its 
sales tax and added other taxes in order to show its interest in progress, 
We have voted $22 million more in taxes primarily for our school 
needs. 

The other consideration is that I do nothing that is not consistent 
with sound fiscal policy; in other words, that I regard the American 
taxpayer interest, for 1 have some responsibilities to him as well as to 
my school patrons in Arkansas. 

With those two things in mind, I have brought for the committee’s 
consideration a bill which I apologize for offering so late in the con- 
sideration of the committee: but I have brought a bill which meets 
the standards and general principles that I think should be in the 
minds of this committee as they undertake to study this big question. 

One is obviously that income factors should be taken into account. 
I would urge the committee to consider not only school-enrollment 
factors, but to take into consideration the income factor as well, and 
that is 1 of 3 points in which my bill is different. 

So that the committee will get a quick grasp of what I have in mind 
in my approach, I will point out that my bill differs from Mr. Kelley's 
bill in three particulars. One is that I accept the formula for alloca- 
tion of funds as presented by the National Education Association in 
Mr. McGrath’s statement to the committee. 

I urge the committee to consider the income factor. My bill in- 
volves the total expenditure of $400 million for 4 years allotted among 
the States on the basis of school-age population and per capita in- 
come of the respective States. The amount involved is thus lower 
than that in Mr. Kelley’s bill. 

Now, the second point in my bill that differs from Mr. Kelley's bill 
is unique. There is no other bil] that you are considering that has 
this paragraph: 

I have attempted to encourage local districts to go ahead with their 
current plans for school construction by providing that all facilities 
on which construction was commenced after June 30, 1956 (fiscal 1957) 
but prior to the date of enactment of this act, be included as facilities 
which shall be eligible for payments on a matching basis. 

Finally, I have added a new title IV which would provide for Fed- 
eral grant assistance to States for administration of State programs 
to increase school construction, the same provision as is included in Mr. 
McConnell’s bill. This allotment would be on a matching basis, with 
a minimum payment to the State of $25,000 per year. 

Mr. Chairman, reverting to the Kestnbaum Commission one of the 
interesting things that impressed me was that, while I acquired per- 
haps a greater sensitivity to the Federal taxpayer and his regard for 
the helene problem as distinguished from the Arkansas taxpayer 
whose budgetary considerations tend to be swallowed up in concern 
for the schools, others representing wealthier States were apparently 
altering their views somewhat. 

It was obvious that the compromise of the Kestnbaum Commission 
represented altered thinking on their part, so that those from the 
wealthy States were responding to the plea of the poor States and I 
think it is fair to say that those of us who were confronted with their 
problem were altering our views and this must be the balance that you 
strike between financial considerations and these other matters which 
I am urging upon the committee. 
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Let me emphasize this factor of migration. People are moving 
from one State to another in large numbers. My State found that in 
10 years a third of a million people went out of its borders to live in 
other States. 

Actually, there was a net loss in population in Arkansas of 280,000 
eople between 1940 and 1950. Add 50,000, the excess of births over 
eaths, and you have a third of a million people that went to live in 

other States. Now, again, there was no stopping that migration. 

California undertook at one time to say that Arkansans could not 
move into their State. They did not mention us by name but it was 
obvious that they had the Okies and Arkies in mind. The Supreme 
Court of the U nited States, in what I regard as one of the most notable 
decisions in its history, said, “California, you cannot do that.” 

California had put in an addendum, of course, that if one coming 
from Arkansas can prove that he is solvent he can enter the State. In 
all good nature, I pointed out that that was unnecessary. What 
Arkansan would think of leavi ing our State if he were not busted and 
desperate ? 

The United States Supreme Court said that no State can interfere 
with the movement of people from one State to another. 

One of the best speeches I ever heard made for Federal aid for 
education was by ¢ j tearm anian. He said, “It will cost us money. 


We will put more into the Federal fund than we get back but because 
I want the people that come out of Arkansas into Pennsylvania to be 
well educated, vocationally skillful, I am ready to spend some money 


on education.” 
Why should a nation that can afford so many luxuries even in some 


overnmental activities require our schools to operate on an antiquated 
asis ? 

Mr. Chairman, that is my case. I rest it upon the migration of 
people, upon the national requirements, upon a sound fiscal program. 
I believe that these factors that I have sketched to the committee 
should be weighed and I am grateful to the committee for hearing me 
patiently as I “have presented ‘this matter that I feel so strongly about. 

I would like to conclude with tribute to the committee for its hard 
work. I am grateful for the efforts that you have expended in pre- 
vious Congresses on this problem. 

Mr. Barney. I am sure that the Chair speaks for the full committee 
when he says he deeply appreciates the commendation of our col- 
league to the subcommittee in its efforts to reach some kind of legisla- 
tion that can meet the approval of the Congress. 

We are impressed by your sincerity and | by your forceful arguments 
that we do have a national problem and it is the business of the Con- 
gress to consider that problem and to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to correct the situation. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Kelley ? 

Mr. Kruiey. I have nothing except to say that it is a pleasure to me 
to listen to my very good fr iend, the gentleman from Arkansas. He 
never speaks, Mr. C hairman, unless he has something worth while 
to say. 

Mr. Battry. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Of course, I concur in the statements made by my 
colleague. 

Mr. Hi: ays, have you introduced a bill? 


§8025—57—pt. 3——22 
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Mr. Hays. I am introducing it today. It will be available in the 
morning. 

Mr. Mercatr. We will be able to study those various provisions. 

Mr. Hays. I will take the liberty of sending the committee a copy 
of this little three-point summary of the differences of my bill with 
Mr. Kelley’s. 

Mr. Mercatr. In addition to what my good friend the chairman 
has said, I want to thank you for coming to us and bringing us an- 
other area of compromise here, and suggesting another area. When 
this committee sits down to draw a bill we are going to have to have 
suggestions for compromise between the various theories and the 
various formulas and the various kinds of distribution programs that 
have been suggested. I was intrigued and interested in the outline 
of your suggestions and I am sure that the whole committee will 
give it serious consideration. Thank you for bringing it to us. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Hays, I suppose it is impossible for us to try to 
work out a theory or a principle by which we shall be governed. You 
appreciate how difficult it is to do that. When you are meeting head- 
on spec ific requests, it would seem logical, as you put it, that we should 
consider schools if we are going to consider floods. 

Of course, we go much further than that now that we are consider- 
ing everything. It seems almost ridiculous to call corn basic, so 
basic that we pay one farmer a million dollars a year extra for r: aising 
corn. Then if we consider and put corn on the list, as we saw in the 
debits a year ago, we have to put apples on the list for special treat- 
ment and subsidy because apples were proven to be basic, an apple a 
day does keep the doctor aw: Ly. There ‘fore, where do we end? 

When we talk about the children we find it very difficult, do we not, 
to argue, especially if you are going to compare them on the basis of 
the other things that we have done. 

Do you think we ever can get back to a fundamental or constitu- 
tional principle in our deliberations as a Congress? 

Mr. Hays. I do. 

Mr. Gwinn. You think that we can. What would be your principle 
by which we include the children and corn and houses and power and 
cotton and all the other things that we are subsidizing? 

Mr. Hays. I agree with the gentleman that we ought to be on guard 
against becoming indirectly a unitary government. We are a fed- 
eration or at least a national government. I will put it that way. 
The idea of federation was somewhat laid aside when the articles 
of confederation gave way to the Republic. Of course, we ought to 
have great respec t for constitutional government. 

It is our concept that both the National and State governments 
can exist, but I do not think that we can keep their functions separated 
on the basis of legalistic refinements. Mr. Madison said, that both 
the State and National governments should practice “rec ‘iprocal re- 
straint” and there are situations in which the National Government, 
even though it has powers under the Constitution to do certain things, 
must restrain itself in acknowledgment of this sound governmental 
principle that there are many things such as the administration of 
school affairs that belong decidedly to local and State governments; 
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but because of the factors I interjected, it seems to me that there will 
be some expansion in the Federal functions. That is inevitable. The 
Kestnbaum Commission developed these two things about grants-in- 
aid. 

We have a long history for grants in aid. The first grant in aid for 
education was to the Northwest Territory. I was on the campus of 
Ohio University the other day and they said, “We got some help in 
1789 through the Federal Government for our first activity.” Of 
course, the committee is thor oughly familiar with that. 

The two things about the grants in aid that we have not been very 
circumspect about watching is, one, that we tend to make them definite 
as to time. Once they are on ’the books they go on forever. We ran 
into one of those old grants-in-aid that has given some of the States 
as little as $22,000 a year. Yet we found opposition to the abolishment 
of that grant program. 

The mistake was made when we did not put a termination date on it 
so that Congress could make a review. That particular one would 
have been abandoned long ago if we had done that. 

The second criticism of our policy of grants is that we tend to spray- 
gun an operation, with no consideration of differences in income. 
That has not been wise, because a grant can sometimes accentuate 
disparities and that is one reason I feel that income factors should be 
taken into account. 

When we take those two things into legislation, a termination date 
after 4 or 5 years to give Congress another look at it—and this com- 
mittee set an admirable example of that in the library bill—and 
second, when we take income into account I think we will have cor- 
rected what the Kestnbaum Commission found were errors in our 
grants-in-aid program. 

I am sorry | took so long to reply to the gentleman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you favor continuing the principle or the prac- 
tice, whichever way you want to put it, of financing the operation of 
the schools in Arkansas after we get through building the buildings ? 

Mr. Hays. Well, the gentleman asks a hard question. I would hope 
very much for the elimins ition or the diminution of this income dis- 
parity, the softening of the disparity of income that finds the gentle- 
man’s State income per capita three times that of my own State. I 
would hope for a correcion through sound economic influences in this 
country of that disparity so that Ar kansas might more and more attend 
to all of its problems and that the fiscal requirements for equalization 
would be less. Equalization is a sound principle in a grant-in-aid 
program. I think historic ally you will find that they have all had to 
be brought under 1 of 3 requirements, one of which is to help the 
States meet a primary responsibility of the Federal Government by 
acting through the States. 

We do that in the military through the National Guard. It is a 
primary responsibility, the defense of the Nation. 

The second is to stimulate some new activity. The Smith-Hughes 
operations were to stimulate an activity by the States. Then finally, 
to equalize. Unless you find 1 of these 3 excuses for Federal action, 
you do not have any basis; or lacking 1 of those 3 as a reason for Fed- 
eral action, you do what both Mr. Gwinn and I would agree is thor- 
oughly bad, you drift into a unitary government. 
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Mr. Frevincnuysen. Mr. Chairman, as a represe ntative from New 
Jersey, I must say that I was much in accord with the views expressed 
here so elequently by my colleague from Arkansas. I think perhaps 
there were several major points which you illustrated in your testi- 
mony, but perhaps the one that is of most value to us because it is 
perhaps a new factor in our consideration of this legislation is the 
danger that the present economy drive might affect the chances for 
passage of the bill. You underlined what Sec retary Folsom said 2 
days ago when you pointed out that it would be tragic if the ¢ hildren 
of America or the schools would have to bear the brunt of an economy 
drive. 

Secretary Folsom put it in a way which I am sure you are in sym- 
pathy with when he said surely the richest Nation on earth can aflord 
to provide adequate schools for its children. He was not saying it was 
going to be a taking over by the Federal Government of that provision 
of adequate schools, but a kind of partnership. 

Again, I think you recognize that the major part of the job is going 
to have to be done at the local and State government levels, but the 
Federal Government by a variety of programs can stimulate local and 
community and State action and by a suitable kind of grant-in-aid 
program do something directly about helping a serious ni tional prob- 
lem. I think you have done a great service to the committee by coming 
on our final day and testifying before us. 

Mr. Haskett. Could I say the same thing. I think the word “stim- 
ulate” is the key thing in the operation. “As a person who has been 
here only 2 months, I would like to have an answer to this question. 
Is there any major Federal program that has ever been terminated, 
that has been set up as a major program ? 

Mr. Baitey. If the gentleman from Arkansas, the witness, will yield 
to the Chair, I would like to remind the gentleman that during the 
administration of Andrew Johnson as President of the United States, 
Congress found itself with a $37 million surplus in the Treasury and 
they passed an act directly that to the 38 States then members of the 
Union for the purpose of building school buildings. All those 38 
States accepted the money and spent it for that purpose and it just 
ended with that 1 year. 

Mr. Hasxeuu. I mean in recent times. 

Mr. Keutey. If the gentleman will yield, I think I can supply that. 
One instance was the so-called Guffey Coal Act which controlled the 
coal industry and put a floor under the prices during the depression 
and in 1941 or 1942 it was abandoned. 

Mr. Haskeiu. Was that a grant-in-aid program ? 

Mr. Keiiey. It was a control program. 

Mr. Hasxerti. Was that a grant-in-aid program ? 

Mr. Mercatr. The Home Owners Loan program was established 
during the time of the depression and loaned money to people all 
over the United States as almost a direct grant, people who could never 
have loans anywhere else. 

It was discontinued by an act of Congress and dissolved and paid 
a profit into the Treasury of the United States. Li imagine any one of 
us, if we had time, could go in and find many of those programs. 

Mr. Bartxy. The RFC. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I doubt evry much if we could find, if 
we searched, very many examples, and in those examples we would find, 
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that if by good luck we stopped any one operation we would have 2 
or 3 places for the same personnel and the same money to go and 
expand. The fact is that on the record we do not show a decrease of 
personnel. We show an increase, so that I think that this legislation 
to which the gentleman refers in one way or another never ends. 

We have now a program to add nearly 10,000 more employees to 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, so that that seems 
to me conclusive evidence that by and large these programs never end. 

Mr. Hays. I think the comments, if I might reply to Mr. Haskell, 
do underline the importance of this point as brought out by the Kestn- 
baum Commission that grants-in-aid should always have a termination 
date giving Congress the chance to see the results. I do not think we 
should refrain from doing something that appears essential in the 
national interest merely because it creates a problem that we fear will 
be too much for us later. That is, we cannot refuse to solve a prob- 
lem merely because we fear it creates other problems that might harass 
us later. That would be my point. Mr. Haskell is correct. I doubt 
if there has been any notable action suspending a grant-in-aid of large 
proportions in the absence of the termination date principle which I 
strongly favor, and I am sure the committee would go along with that 
idea. 

The Kestnbaum Commission gives my friend, Mr. Gwinn, some 
comfort on that score. He and I have talked about this and I, per- 
haps, should not be giving him any aid and comfort at all. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. I need it pretty badly. 

Mr. Hays. He and I, in our philosophical differences, have had 
respect for the other’s views. 

he Kestnbaum Commission, in its refusal to endorse general aid 
for education, finally came around to this other recommendation 
which gives me aid and comfort. Mr. Burton, the vice president 
of Cornell University, is the author of the language which I shall put 
in my testimony with the committee’s permission. The Commission 
was made up of 15 outstanding people appointed by the President, 
10 appointed by the Speaker of the House, and 10 appointed by the 
President of the Senate. Four were former governors. There were 
university presidents, educators, and sound leaders in agriculture and 
business. They came up with this compromise. 

Mr. Battery. It will be included in the testimony. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


KESTNBAUM COMMISSION STATEMENT 


The declaration of the Kestnbaum Commission to which I alluded in support 
of school-building construction rested upon a compromise. It reads as follows: 

“The Commission recommends that responsibility for providing general public 
education continue to rest squarely upon the States and their political subdi- 
visions. The Commission further recommends that the States act vigorously and 
promptly to discharge this responsibility. The Commission does not recommend 
a general program of Federal financial assistance to elementary and secondary 
education, believing that the States have the capacity to meet their educational 
requirements. However, where, upon a clear factual finding of need and lack 
of resources, it is demonstrated that one or more States do not have sufficient 
tax resources to support an adequate school system, the National Government, 
through some appropriate means, would be justified in assisting such States 
temporarily in financing the construction of school facilities—exercising particu- 
lar caution to avoid interference by the National Government in educational 
processes or programs.” 
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Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

If the committee will permit me to add this one sentence, I feel that 
a compromise is the only way in which we can do our job in the situa- 
tion. We have to compromise this one because we have come to the 
place where neither side can have its way altogether. 

Mr. Chairman, I am so grateful to you for hearing me at this late 
date and at such length. 

Mr. Bawtzy. Thank you, Mr. Hays. 

The Chair notes the presence in the committee room of another of 
our distinguished colleagues, the Representative from the city of 
Dallas in the State of Texas. 

Mr. Alger, you may further identify yourself to the reporter and 
let. us have your views on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BRUCE ALGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Auger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Bruce Alger, Repre- 
sentative of the Fifth District, Dallas County, the biggest population 
center of which is the city of Dallas. 

I shall try to limit my remarks, Mr. Chairman, not only for brevity, 
because I would love to wander in the fields of Federal aid to education 
for a few moments, but I shall try to limit myself to the district I have 
the honor to represent. 

Insofar as my views are applicable to other districts, I shall let you 
interpolate, I shall endeavor to stick to my district. 

First of all, I represent one of the largest districts in the country, 
consisting of 827,000 people. This, by its very nature, is typical of 
the terrific growth we are having throughout Texas, but particularly 
in my district. This growth represents itself in the city of Dallas. 
for example, which is the population center of my county, in a growth 
of 34 percent since 1951. In that time the attendance by pupils in 
our schools has gone up 86 percent. Likewise, in that time, from 1951 
to the present, the teacher-pupil ratio has climbed in this fashion, from 
1 to 24 to 1 to 28 as of today, and in classroom-pupil ratio, referring 
to the essentials, the classroom ratio has climbed from 1 to 27 to 
1 to31. Mind you, this is in the face of this terrific growth of pupil 
attendance of schools. 

In comparison with that, Mr. Chairman, in 1941, 16 years ago, the 
pupil-to-teacher ratio then was 1 to 32.9. The pupil-to-classroom 
ratio was 1 to 35. You can see what has happened, how despite the 
war we have kept up with conditions and decreased the ratio. 

Further, the per capita expense in 1941 was $81.70 per pupil. Today 
the expenditure has climbed to $248 per pupil, a climb of 160 percent. 

Mr. Battey. Is your per capita outlay above or below the national 
average ¢ 

Mr. Acer. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure of the national 
average. I leave that to the committee. As a matter of fact, I am 
sure there are many questions. I have every respect for the problem 
you have and I would not even try to answer that. I am trying to 
give you what Dallas and Texas have done. 

In your wisdom I know you will do as you see fit. 

In any event, we have climbed from 1951, when we put out $11.2 
million in the city of Dallas to $29 million for the current year to 
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build these schools. That is in the space of 6 years. All of this has 
been done without Federal aid. This has all been with local effort. 

Mr. Battery. You no doubt have some assistance from Public Law 
815. You have some Federal installations, do you not? 

Mr. Aucer. No, sir. The city of Dallas is not in an impacted area. 
I am speaking of the city of Dallas where we have the greatest problem. 
The teacher and classroom per pupil ratio is better in my county so that 
Tam taking the more difficult situation. 

Mr. Battery. But you do have some areas that get assistance from 
Public Law 815? 

Mr. Aucer. Yes, sir; the Chance Vought Aircraft and Temco 
Manufacturing Co. situation. 

Our expenditure in the school district for the current year is $29 
million. The total budget of the city of Dallas is $55.7 million, so that 
you see how much money we are putting into the ‘school effort. This 
is because our people recognize the problem. 

As compared with this budget of $55.7 million, the city’s budget 
in 1951 was $30,800,000. At that time the school district's expendi- 
ture was $11 million so that you see that our school outlay is almost 
half as much as our city’s total budget now in terms of comparable 
figures, whereas it was one-third as much spent on schools back in 1951. 

“I would like very briefly to give you for the State of Texas some 
comparable figures to think about later when you consider the bill. 
In the year 1940, the total State budget was $165.7 million. Of that 
the educational amount was $58.6 million, 35 percent of the total went 
to education. 

Mr. Batter. Let the Chair inquire there. You have some peculiar 
legislation in the State of Texas. Most of the oil lands to which the 
State had title were disposed of but they always reserved a certain 
percentage of the income from oil and gas operations and that income, 
a few years ago, amounted to $139 million and that is tagged for the 
support of education in the State of Texas for your common schools 
and the support of your State-supported institutions, is it not? 

Mr. Axcer. It is, yes, sir, and I have some figures on that which 
might interest you. I also have a breakdown of a typical year showing 
how much the States and how much the localities put in. If I may, I 
will enter that in the record also. I gave you the figures for 1940 be- 
cause you know we have a terrific growth factor which I am sure each 
of you has in your own district. 

This 1940 budget of $165.7 million jumped to $527.3 million in 1950 
and the educational expenditure from $58.6 million is 5 $11 8 million. 
So our expenditure budget for education went from 35 mawasets to 40 
percent of our total budget. In 1955 our budget jumped to $720.8 
million for the State, of which $299.5 million was for schools, making 
a total amount to education of 43 percent of our total budget. 

The typical year I would like to take which is the last figure I have 
here is the year of 1953-54. T a total amount of money spent in 
education by our State that year was $441 million. The Federal 
portion of that was $14.9 million, or a matter of 3.4 percent. This is 
where your figure comes in, Mr. Chairman. The State amount of 
that was $191.3 million, or 43 percent. The county was 0.04 percent 
and the local districts, which was the point I would stress, in Dallas, 
the local districts put in $233 million, or a matter of 52 percent of the 
total. Those are the State figures. 
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Mr. Barey. That includes, of course, the oil rentals or the oil royal- 
ties for school purposes. 

Mr. Arcer. Yes, sir, it does. I would gladly submit further break- 
downs on that. I do not know how detailed you want it. I would be 
pleased to submit further information for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


State of Texas 

















| Education 
Budget a apenas cos 
Year | (thousands) | 
} Amount | Percent 
} (thousands) 
ajeremntataienteatmmneiatnnstiand — _ = eet ——————— 
Dds lcsuhas bewbbbbbhubetcekemcuncustes pboditndavanhudaen ‘ $165. 7 $58, 6 35 
eR a I | 527.3 211.8 40 
EE cota tent BOSS et ae noe aenee 720.8 299. 5 43 
_—_—— — — — — ! — ——— — 
Year 1953-54: Thousands 
SI i ancsciegsialah Ul eta aici abindialinageemiran want en st etingh salen ta ech pipeniaon Su gy vn ntsonih is $441 
I ee I i seh cbt decib dior ccrecieelicew Geert onion 14.9 
EO BN cache cantdsinatindinepiotidienee i ammmcrninmnrhsuigee 191.3 
I secured enone anubbatetne Oe 
Re EE, EE NE io etn Rc namin oc cb ened mews ncwoiduapae 233 
1941: 
I a nt te i scenes nse nelintedl 1: 32.9 
as aici sca te Abad ea i vmnniaee Anaad exis 1:35 
ee eoeee ee Ge eR AOEID (USE SINE on ere ciccpe cme npe $81. 70 


Mr. Arcer. In view of the considerable comment as to the con- 
tribution to the Texas State School fund resulting from State owner- 
ship of oil royalties, may I point out that a good many tax revenues 
collected within Texas are dedicated as well to public education. A 
partial list follows: 


Sources of revenue for public schools’ 


en ROGER Dh MUNN ae clint ekueene nen iuwe $14; 022, 267 
State funds (43.36 percent) : 
ER VEER, WEE nm coon en Sal eee re ome 22, 718, 429 
Sea Sal OER oe Sea oe ah Ph ots 1, 391, 898 
I B58 Sh a Eh 66, 600, 534 
ees 12, 966, 483 
eh Ma we ucensticea te 2, 480, 233 
I Se Se ee eee ota Sete Sian 631, 971 
RU adit ts cece da aks hadck cables tek adeeb tnoos whic tical nc a@ewgesbered aaiatdcs Lond enencidtie 933, 445 
a ia bilabial sh ah 2, 269, 031 
Telephone companies ladles iaiepic I IR aN ia cn it 2, 387, 495 
IRIS) Na 528, 858 
SP ot ee eee re ds ese o> 868, 054 
Insurance companies occupation tax____..--..__--___-__---- 10, 648, 247 
en CN bh ons each ates Gide Dati LabiemsGd obakuiaked it 13, 333, 193 
OO \ ae ee a ae nat 5, 115, 986 
a a canna 2 27, 781, 995 
NTT ee eee ene ee mea encome amas 8, 583, 809 
pC CLE te OT eT ee ee 2, 787, 192 
Local funds (52.88 percent) : Of which local ad valorem tax pro- 
hi 136, 620, 242 
SPR TO” ER es Ce ccmmes $441, 073, 763 


1 Figures are for fiscal 1953-54 according to the Texas Education Agency, as reported 
in the Texas Almanac 1956—57 (p. 470). 
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Mr. Battxy. The committee would be very much interested because 
not all of your counties in the State of Texas by any means are in 
areas where you have oil and gas production and there you do have 
some districts that are in difficulty. I recall from my investigation 
in Public Law 815 when I held meetings in about four or five points 
in the State of Texas that you do have some miserably poor districts 
in ‘Texas, as well as this wealthy situation. Not all the counties share 
in this bounty from oil, is that right ? 

Mr. Acer. Yes; but the money is redirected in a great fashion in 
our State, taken from those that have and given to those counties that 
have not. With that thought in mind, I would like to include for the 
record a resolution just received from the State Legislature of Texas, 
sent to all Texas Congressmen in which they soateatiantiy say they 
do not want Federal aid to education. I would read it but it is three 
pages in length. I do not know that you would care to take the time. 
I would like to put it in the record so that you have it for your perusal. 

Mr. Batter. Without objection, it will be accepted for inclusion in 
the record, but I would like to remind the gentleman that I remember 
one instance in connection with the school district setup at Camp Hood 
in which that district did not have one single cent of taxable value. 
Why does the State of Texas permit a situation of that kind? 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Houss CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the last few years have witnessed unprecedented growth in enroll- 
ment in the public school system of Texas, and it is estimated that there will be 
even greater growth in the future; and 

Whereas enrollment in the public schools of Texas has increased 34.5 percent 
since 1941 and it is estimated that such enrollment will increase 74.6 percent 
between now and 1970; and 

Whereas it is further estimated that more than 64,000 new classrooms at a 
total cost of at least $1,928 million will be required to care for this increased 
enrollment and to replace obsolete facilities ; and 

Whereas although many school districts in the State will be able to secure 
necessary financing of such additional facilities through ordinary commercial 
channels, others—especially those hard hit by drought conditions and other 
adverse economic factors and those which have already incurred large bonded 
indebtedness—will find it difficult if not impossible to secure necessary financ- 
ing through these sources; and 

Whereas school districts in such circumstances will necessarily look to some 
higher level of government for aid and assistance in meeting their needs; and 

Whereas there is currently pending in Congress a bill providing Federal aid 
for school construction which would provide about $19 million a year to Texas 
schools for the next 4 years—or a total of about $76 million for the 4-year period; 
and 

Whereas Federal aid in the form of grants and loans is almost inevitably 
accompanied by Federal control and direction which could result in Federal 
usurpation of the right of the citizens of Texas to maintain, control, operate, 
and support their own public schools ; and 

Whereas the Texas Legislature now has under consideration a proposal to 
create a statewide public school building authority which would provide for 
the issuance of some $200 million in bonds to create a revolving fund which could 
be drawn upon by local school districts which cannot secure adequate financing 
for building construction through commercial loan sources; and 

Whereas this proposal, if adopted, would provide Texas school districts with 
more than twice the amount of aid called for in the current Federal proposal 
and would enable Texas schools to meet their building needs without accepting 
Federal assistance and control: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, the Sen- 
ate concurring, most urgently recommends that the Texas congressional dele- 
gation in Washington oppose the bills now under consideration which would pro- 
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vide Federal financial assistance to local school districts, whether for con- 
struction of classroom facilities, supplementing teachers’ salaries, or for other 
Similar purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to members of the Texas dele- 

gation in the Congress of the United States. 
WAGGONE PorR, 
Speaker of the House. 
BEN RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent Resolution No. 35 was adopted by the 
house on February 28, 1957. 

[SEAL] DorotTHyY HALLMAN, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent Resolution No. 35 was adopted by the 
senate on March 4, 1957. 

CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
cata of the Senate. 

Mr. Arerr. I cannot speak with authority on Camp Hood, but I 
would say that a lot of problems arise not from the help of the Federal 
Government but because of Federal Government. I presume we 
had that problem because of the people moving into the camp. I 
presume that is why you passed the law. 

Mr. Battery. You do have a large amount of defense industries. 
Why do you accept help under Public Law 815 and not protest that ! 

Mr. Arcer. I suspect I am in fhe same position in answering that 
as | am with regard to the other laws. I happen to disapprove of the 
social-security law passed in the last Congress. At the same time I 
think it is something that we, each in our own w ay, must abide by. 
I might tell you that the State of Texas rejected the $33,400 offered by 
Uncle Sam to p: articips te in State conferences. We financed our own 
and held our State conferences on education before coming to the 
White House Conference. We rejected that and are rejecting Federal 
aid now, if the Government will hear us. 

I would like to terminate by including for the record my statement 
in which I analyzed at the end of the last session the Kelle »y bill and 
in that I have also included as a part of my testimony the letter I sent 
to President Eisenhower right after the White House Conference. 
If I may, I would like to include that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Speech of Hon. Bruce Alger, of Texas, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, June 29, 1956 


Mr. Acer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this time to express what I believe to 
be the views of the people of Dallas County, Tex., the district which I have the 
honor to represent. Regardless of political party, the majority of these people 
feel that Federal aid to education is entirely unnecessary and, as a matter of 
fact, is entirely contrary to the American system of education and government. 

In order to state these views, I would like to analyze just the first two pages 
of H. R. 7535, the so-called Kelley bill cited as the School Construction Assist- 
ance Act of 1955. Let us just study these two pages and see what the bill says. 
Page 1, line 7, section 2, under findings and purpose of act: 

“The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the States 
and local communities, which have increased current school construction to an 
unprecedented level, there is still a serious national shortage of classrooms re- 
quiring emergency action on the part of the Federal Government.” 

Perhaps we have answered the problem, without going further in the bill, in 
this sentence which says, “which have increased current school construction to 
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an unprecedented level”; 60,000 classrooms at a cost of over $2 billion is the 
production for 1955 and the program is accelerating without Federal aid. Since 
50,000 rooms are needed yearly for replacement purposes and growth of school- 
age population, we are already more than meeting requirements. Therefore, 
Federal aid is not necessary since the local communities within the States are 
doing the job already. 

Further, is this a situation requiring “emergency action’? No, it is not. 
True, more classrooms are needed and the situation, even if critical, can be 
solved, as it is being solved, at the local level. This bill, on the contrary, will 
impede school construction. When Federal funds are in the offing, State and 
jocal efforts are bound to slow down or halt, awaiting help from the Federal 
grab bag. 

Now, to continue, page 2, line 3: 

“The limited financial resources available to a number of communities are not 
adequate to support construction programs of sufficient size to eliminate their 
classroom shortages.” 

Now, just what are the financial resources? They are the aggregate tax 
moneys available from the pocketbooks in any given area. True, these resources 
are limited, but they certainly are not increased by Federal handout, which, of 
course, comes from these same pocketbooks. As a matter of fact, the available 
money is decreased as Government deducts a sizable chunk in the round trip 
from pocketbook to Washington and return to the community level. For this 
reason, again, schools should be financed at the local level. Perhaps we should 
dwell on the word “limited” in this sentence and realize there is a limit to what 
we can tax our people; that there is a limit to Federal debt. For that matter, 
it is well to remember that the Federal debt is now greater than the combined 
debts of localities, cities, States and the rest of the world. Is this reason to pre- 
sume financial help is more sensible from the Federal Government than from 
local sources? 

Now, to continue, line 6: 

“Other communities, in their efforts to apply their potential resources to their 
needs, are confronted with restrictive debt and tax limits, an inability to borrow 
the necessary funds at reasonable rates, and other obstacles.” 

It might be well for us to examine these restrictive debt and tax limitations 
because we might find they were imposed by the people for sound reasons, the 
same fiscal reasons which should prompt the Federal Government from extend- 
ing its debt, but whatever the restrictive local debt and tax limitation, these 
problems should be solved by these communities who know their situation and 
financial needs without the stimulus of a heavily indebted Federal Government 
prompting them to exceed existing limitation. 

It seems only commonsense that the communities know best about solving 
their financial problems along with school construction. In fact, this bill might 
even penalize those communities that have indebted themselves more heavily in 
the positive effort of solving the educational problem as they saw fit. Here is 
another instance of where the Federal law may well subsidize a lack of effort 
rather than encourage it. 

“While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for providing adequate 
school facilities lies primarily with the States and local communities, the na- 
tional interest requires that the Federal Government join with the State and 
local governments in solving these pressing problems.” 

Now. just what does this mean—that up is down and black is white, that we 
teach a child to save while giving him money? That local effort is aided by 
Federal control? How is it possible that we in Congress can believe, based on 
experience, other than Federal money means Federal control? This bill itself 
proves it, for hereafter follows 29 pages of detailed instructions controlling the 
Federal help that is to be extended. In fact, the Federal Government must con- 
trol its expenditures or the Federal Government’s obligation to protect the tax- 
payers’ money is violated. How, then, realizing this fact, can we justify this 
sentence? Now, as to the national interest, as herein mentioned, what is this 
national interest? Is there some national interest in our children greater and 
gupersedent to the interest of parents and local communities in their young 
people? Of course not. Big Federal Government is entirely impersonal. There 
is no national interest, as such, but only the composite of the local communities. 
Only in the school district can there be immediate and specific interest in educa- 
tional problems. This argument, like all others affecting big centralized Govern- 
ment, is a direct conflict with the 10th amendment of the Constitution and States 
rights. Where are the Congressmen who really believe in States rights now? 
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As to the alternative programs mentioned, beginning in line 16, number (1), 
permitting grants to communities is simply the modern equivalent of “rob Peter 
to pay Paul.” Federal grants, if not unconstitutional, are inherently wrong 
when superimposed on a society where the people, the communities, the States 
can look after themselves—at least under our traditional system of government 
checks and balances wherein sovereign States are recognized. The grants-in-aid 
will simply cause our States to compete with each other to secure as large a 
share of the Federal handout as possible in self-protection, remembering their 
large Federal tax contributions. 

Line 19 to the end of the page suggests two proposals: one, the purchase of 
bonds, and the other, credit assistance to States, wherein the Federal Govern- 
ment becomes liable for all obligation to be incurred by the communities. If 
we reflect that in addition to the $278 billion of national debt there is an addi- 
tional two-hundred-and-forty-odd-billion dollars of contingent Federal liabilities, 
we might realize that the Federal Government is not itself such a good credit 
risk, and we might not be so quick to add the contingent liability of $6 billion of 
credit assistance in this bill. 

These remarks are directed just at the first 2 pages of the 29-page Kelley bill. 
Time does not permit a further study of the many and varied types of Federal 
control herein laid down to be imposed on our States and communities. There 
is some question whether it is possible to even understand the language of the 
bill. Perhaps we are not supposed to understand but accept once again blindly 
a huge Federal program at the expense of traditional States rights. 

Is this just a temporary program to last until 1960, as we are told, to alleviate 
the temporary critical classroom shortage? Of course not. Whoever heard of 
the Federal Government backing off a program once it has started? Rather, it 
mushrooms in growth, so let us not delude ourselves. 

Our decision in this aid to education bill is simply a matter of whether we 
want political domination of our schools in the future or not. With the passage 
of this bill, education will enter full-fledged into the arena of politics, where 
decisions are made by political expediency and not on principle. Is this the 
heritage of our children? I pray that it is not. 

Federal aid means Federal control. It cannot be otherwise. Yet the advocates 
of the bill blandly assure us that such is not the case when even they must know 
that Federal control inevitably follows the expenditure of Federal money. Then, 
why are the proponents of this bill deluding themselves? I do not know. I 
only suspect that we Americans are now no longer fighting but are embracing the 
principles of socialism. For our well-educated, intelligent Members of Con- 
gress to fail to see the dangers inherent in this course of action is regrettable 
indeed. 

At this point, I would like to close with a letter which I directed to our beloved 
President which quotes him and through using his own logic and outlook defeats, 
at least to my satisfaction, the principle of Federal aid to education: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It is my belief that the educational conference just con- 
cluded is not indicative of the grassroots opinion of the citizens of our country. 
There were too many delegates connected with education professionally—and 
a system employed wherein no votes were taken to get the majority view. 

Whatever the reason, I am certain that Federal aid to education is not desired 
by the majority of Dallas County citizens for the same reasons you outlined 80 
clearly in your congressional message last year. 

“For unless education continues to be free—free in its response to local com- 
munity needs, free from any suggestion of political domination, and free from 
impediments to the pursuit of knowledge by teachers and students—it will cease 
to serve the purpose of free men.” 

Education would not be free from political domination, or Government control 
in some form, once Federal funds are used. Citizens expect a fiscally responsible 
Government to oversee expenditures, so controls would be mandatory. Experi- 
ence in other Government programs has shown that Government control follows 
financial aid. No one, to my knowledge, contradicts this time-tested fact. Those 
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who promise that no Federal control will accompany Federal funds, it seems to 
me, are wishful thinking. 

It is my hope that you will not hastily adopt the conference findings as a basis 
for requested legislation, but in view of the criticisms recognize that we still 
need a truly grassroots digest of opinion. As one suggested, would it not be 
sensible to secure the views of the delegates in writing together with their re- 
lationship with education? 

If the principle is wrong, then any amount of Federal aid is wrong; even a 
small amount would be “a foot in the door” and would be followed by more. 
To quote you once again: 

“Federal aid in a form that tends to lead to Federal control of our schools could 
eripple education for freedom. In no form can it ever approach the mighty 
effectiveness of an aroused people.” 

As aroused people, we can do this job at the local and State level; otherwise, 
we will lose freedom of education, jeopardizing our children’s and the Nation’s 
future, a result certainly not sought by a majority of grassroot Americans. 

With warm personal regards. 

Respectfully, 
BRucE ALGER. 


TESTIMONY OF BRUCE ALGER BEFORE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this subcom- 
mittee studying school needs and whether there should be Federal aid to educa- 
tion in the construction of classrooms. Dallas County, the district I have the 
honor to represent, has a population of 827,000 today, and as an area of rapid 
growth is undergoing a strain on its public educational system which must 
place it among those having the greatest problems to overcome. 

The city of Dallas, the area’s population center, has increased 34 percent in 
the period from 1951 to today. While school attendance has grown by 86 percent, 
nevertheless school construction and the employment of teachers has kept pace. 
In 1951 the teacher-pupil ratio was 1 to 24, and the classroom-pupil ratio 1 to 27. 
Today we have a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 28, and a classroom-pupil ratio of 1 
to 31 in spite of our tremendous growth. Meanwhile the expenditures for in- 
struction per pupil have advanced from $190 to $248. School-construction outlays 
have been increased by 160 percent from $11.2 million in 1951 to $29 million today, 
without Federal aid. Further, the city of Dallas’ current budget for all purposes 
(including water ,sewerage, police and fire protection, roads, streets, and other 
services) amount to $55.7 million. The Dallas Independent School District will 
spend $29 million beyond this amount on our public elementary and high schools 
alone. Here is proof of the action the “aroused citizenry” will take when con- 


21951 budget of city, $30,800,000—so budget doubled while school expenditures tripled. 


fronted with the need for education of its youth. This was done without Federal 
aid. What Dallas is doing, other communities can do, and I am confident are 
doing, each in their own way to solve the educational problems confronting them. 

The citizens of Dallas, almost without exception, do not want Federal aid 
for school construction because they realize the many fallacies of the arguments 
advanced by those who believe such aid is necessary. Many of us believe the 
White House Conference on Education’s findings were erroneous insofar as they 
represent the grassroots outlook of our citizens concerning the need for Federal 
aid. We know our schools do not lack for public funds even though we must 
tighten our belts and provide the money. We know the facts show that our 
States and localities can do the job because the money comes only from the 
people, whether it makes the round trip to Washington or not. We feel certain 
that Federal aid will be followed by Federal control, that no matter how the 
picture is painted to assuage our concern that Federal fiscal responsibility will 
demand that those controlling the purse strings will also control the school pro- 
gram. We know that Government so-called emergency programs continue on 
until they become permanent parts of our economy, constantly growing all the 
while. 

We see the dangers of political domination and partisan pork barrel political 
boondoggling our school system. We know that such a course can lead to the 
nationalization of education, and the destruction of the freedom we hold so dear, 
based on the balance of powers between local, State, and Federal Government. 
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This Federal aid, as we see it, would only weaken the States, not help them nor 
provide incentive as has been maintained. With due respect to those whvu cou- 
scientiously believe such Federal aid would be a good thing, we respectfully sub- 
mit that Federal participation in educ: ition is also the aim of the Socialists and 
Communists, for which history and today’s events give us abundant proof. 

The solution to the dilemma, we know, lies in the people themselves, in their 
respective communities. The people of Dallas County believe, I feel sure, that 
the Constitution with the 9th and 10th amendments make it clear that this is not 
the prerogative of Federal Government, that the general welfare clause cannot 
embrace this function, and that patriotism, even by a Representative in Congress, 
is to stand by our country, not necessarily by the President. In fact, I feel that 
I speak for my people again when I point out that all of the studies on the need 
for Federal education, by the President, by Members of Congress, and by all 
those championing Federal aid to education contain in them in logic, the very 
arguments which establish the political nature of such aid and the absolute nee! 
for our leaving the jurisdiction of the schools in local hands. I apprecinte the 
opportunity of appearing before this committee and share your concerr for seeing 
that the necessary schools are provided so that our children receive the educa- 
tion to which they are entitled. As the President said, “In no form can Federal 
aid ever approach the mightly effectiveness of an aroused people.” Dallas 
County is typical of this spirit which I believe is matched by other communities 
throughout this country. Thank you. 

Mr. Aucer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you. There is much more I could say but I have tried to limit 
myself to the figures that apply to my district and in a small way to 
my State. If there are further questions or other information you 
would like me to get I would be pleased to endeavor to supply it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair at this point inquire what information 
appears as to Texas in Circular 490? 

Mr. Freiineuuysen. According to the Circular 490, Texas has a 
total need of 7,561 classrooms, 3,023 being to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. According to the circular they are planning to build in this 
school year 5,064 classrooms. 

Mr. Aucer. This resolution, Mr. Chairman, states further than that: 
It is further estimated that more than 64.000 new classrooms at a total 
cost of at least $1,829 million will be required to care for this increased 
enrollment and to replace the obsolete facilities between now and 1970. 
My State is prepared to take care of all of that without Federal aid. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Again, Mr. Alger, if I might, I understand 
that your State has made an unusual effort and has unusually large 
sources of revenue to build its own schools. Are you suggesting, be- 
cause of that fact, that we do not have a national problem in this class- 
room shortage to which we should not address ourselves ? 

Mr. Acer. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Are you just saving that the State itself does 
not need the money ? 

Mr. Arcer. I suggest two things: First of all, that we do not have 
this national problem as pictured to us. I feel that manv of the figures 
given us have been erroneous for one thing and secondly, there is no 
Federal revenue. The only money U ncle “Sam has to give us is the 
money we have already given U ncle Sam and this Government is in 
debt to the tune of somewhere above $500 million of national debt and 
et obligations, whereas our States are in debt somewhere around 

$90 billion. I suspect that Uncle Sam has no money to give us. 

" Mr. Battzy. The national debt is $500 billion. 

Mr. Auger. We have $280 billion recognized and I think it has 
been estimated that we have an obligation in other matters that totals 
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now $244 billion. That is the figure given a number of times in the 
last Congress. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Alger, if you have any statistics as to the 
erroneous nature of the figures we have been using, we would be glad 
to get the information. As far as I know we found no serious error in 
any statements which have been submitted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I assume it is those figures to which 
you refer. 

Mr. Aucer. The record will be open, Mr. Chairman, for several 
days, is that correct ? 

Mr. Battery. Well, at least for a week. 

Mr. Aucer. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So far as we know there is a critical shortage 
as the President has indicated. If you have anything to the contrary, 
apart from whether or not you have a situation in your own State 
which is under control, we would like to know that because part of 
the problem is to define the size of the shortage to justify the need 
for Federal action. 

Mr. Acer. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF BrucE ALGER, FirrH Districr or TExXAs 


During my last appearance before this committee, one of the committee 
members cited figures concerning the Texas school situation as outlined in the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department’s Circular 490. In almost the next 
breath I was invited by the same gentlemen to substantiate my statement 
that some of the figures in that circular were in error. 

I will address myself first to the figures specifically cited by Mr. Frelinghuysen 
to the effect that “Texas has a total need of 7,561 classrooms, 3,023 being to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities. According to the circular, they are planning 
to build in this school 5,064 classrooms.” Indeed those are the figures in 
Circular 490. How accurate they may be, and what conclusions might be drawn 
from them is open to serious question. 

Let me say right here that my meager investigation into these few items 
has convinced me that there was no intention on the part of anyone in the 
United States Office of Education involved in compiling these figures to deceive 
or misrepresent the true facts. I am convinced that the Office of Education 
followed through in as great detail as might have been expected under the 
circumstances in verifying the figures obtained from the Texas Education Agency, 
at least on those items where there was manifect reason to doubt the information 
originally obtained. 

That there was not always a meeting of the minds between the State and 
Federal agencies on what information was sought is manifest. Ambiguity in 
the questionnaire addressed to State education authorities coupled with a 
complete lack of criteria by which those officials might judge their local 
situations, may well make the figures derived all but meaningless. 

Question 5, which asks for the number of “pupils enrolled in excess of normal 
capacity of the accessible publicly owned school plants in use,” a footnote (No. 1) 
advises the reporting authority, among other things, that “for the purposes of 
this report the excess enrollment in one school is not to be reduced by any 
unused capacity in another.” The reasoning behind this request is clear and 
not unreasonable. Obviously, an excess of capacity in Syracuse in no way 
alleviates a shortage of classrooms in Buffalo, N. Y. At the same time, the very 
phrasing of this footnote insures that any school district or community, if queried 
on the same basis, would have to report a shortage of classrooms if among their 
schools there was even one that was overcrowded. Were the same criteria 
applied to a housing survey, a hundred vacant units in a community would in 
no way offset the fact that two families might reside in a single one-family unit 
somewhere in town, and the community would be compelled to report a “housing 
shortage.” 
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The questionnaire makes no attempt to establish a norm, applicable to all 
areas, against which a shortage of teachers or rooms might be measured. A 
classroom to pupil ratio which might be regarded as ideal in one State might 
be indicative of an acute shortage in an adjacent State. At any rate similar 
figures submitted by different States might mean widely different things. 

I inquired of the United States Office of Education as to exactly how the 
Texas figures were obtained. I was told that they wrote to Mr. J. Warren 
Hitt, deputy commissioner of education in Texas, on March 15, 1956, to advise 
him of the then-proposed questionnaire. On October 25, 1956, the Office of 
Education received the Texas report, which was unsigned, but which indicated 
in response to question 7 (a) of the questionnaire that 7,804 rooms would be 
needed to accommodate “excess enrollment.” It was further indicated (in 
reply to question 7 (6b) that 3,023 rooms would be needed to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities. The total of these 2 figures was shown 7 (c) as 10,827 
rooms. 

In view of the fact that in that same report (in answer to question 5) the 
Texas Education Agency had shown a number of pupils enrolled in excess 
of normal capacity to be only 55,590, the Office of Education quite properly 
requested clarification of the figures in a letter directed to Mr. Hitt on Novem- 
ber 21. I say “quite properly” for a quick comparison of the answers to 
questions 5 and 7 (a) would indicate that the pupils enrolled in excess of 
normal capacity were to be housed at the rate of about 7 pupils per room. At 
this point, it is interesting to note that in 1942 the pupil-teacher ratio in Texas 
was 26:1. In 1953-54 the same ratio existed 26:1. While data on rooms for 
the same years is unavailable, it would appear that Texas’ effort to provide 
for its own educational needs has kept pace with enrollment. On November 27, 
1956, Mr. J. C. Conradt replied for the Texas Education Agency and revised 
downward the estimates originally submitted and stated that the number of 
rooms needed to accommodate excess enrollment should be 4,538. In perfectly 
good faith, apparently, the Office of Education substituted that figure for the 7,804 
figure originally shown. 

However, in a letter dated February 27, 1957, and addressed to Mr. Carl C. 
Cooper who had made inquiries in behalf of our 4 regional chambers of commerce 
in Texas, Mr. Conradt pointed out that the 4,538 rooms he had in mind included 
all rooms needed for any reason.’ In this letter he went into some detail to 
explain our current situation in regard to classroom construction, and said that 
at the close of the 1955-56 school year our State was laboring under a deficit of 
4,412 classrooms. For 1956-57 the agency anticipated a further need of 2,618 
rooms due to increased enrollment, as well as 1,765 rooms which would be needed 
to replace facilities which in the opinion of local school superintendents would be 
inadequate or obsolete. These figures added together total 8,795 school rooms. 
Estimating that 4,257 school rooms would be built in 1956-57 (and that figure 
of 4,257 is a simple arithmetic average of the number of rooms reported con- 
structed per year from 1951 to 1956) that amount was deducted from the 8,795 
rooms before mentioned, and the figure 4,538 rooms was thereby arrived at as the 
number needed in the fall of 1956. This figure, it is to be noted, includes all rooms 
felt to be needed, whether to meet excess enrollment or to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. The United States Office of Education people here could hardly know 
this is what Mr. Conradt had in mind and so they simply substituted his figure 
of 4,538 for the 7,804 figure previously entered as the number of rooms needed 
to meet increased enrollment and they left the 3,023 rooms originally indicated to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities as it was before. The apparent net error then 
in the figures presented to this committee in Circular 490 would amount to just 
that number—3,023 rooms. 

Upon learning of this obvious discrepancy, my office placed a telephone call to 
Mr. J. C. Conradt in an effort to clear up the apparent misunderstanding. I was 
told Mr. Conradt, who is supervisor of reports and statistics in the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, was out of the city and so I asked to speak to Mr. J. Warren Hitt. 
Mr. Hitt advised me that he would have to pull the whole file on this matter and 
offered to return my call in an effort to shed some light on the matter. Some 
4 hours later Mr. Hitt did indeed return the call and professed embarrassment 
on the part of the agency. The figures in Mr. Conradt’s letter, he said, were 
based on a survey taken back in 1951 or 1952 or thereabouts and were now 





2 Copies of these letters are appended. 
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obsolete. The figures, I was given to understand, published by the United States 
Office of Education in Circular 490 were the correct ones. When asked how the 
are were compiled, Mr. Hitt simply stated that they were compiled from data 
available. 

It is interesting to note, however, that on the basis described in Mr. Conradt’s 
letter already mentioned one does indeed come up with the precise figure 4,538 
rooms expected to be needed for all reasons, which, oddly enough, precisely 
matches the figure published in Bulletin 490 as needed to meet excess enrollment 
alone. 

Moreover, I have a copy of a letter written by Mr. J. Warren Hitt himself on 
February 27, 1957, and directed to Mr. Ed C. Burris of the Texas Manufacturers 
Association, which cites precisely the same statistics relied upon by Mr. Con- 
radt and refers to these figures in the following terms: “This estimate was revised 
aye 25, 1956, and represents the most recent estimate that we have avail- 
able.’ 

To meet whatever need may exist in Texas for new classroom facilities, it will 
be noted that 5,064 rooms are presently under construction and scheduled for 
completion for the 1956-57 school year. If the figures shown in Circular 490 
with regard to Texas are indeed accurate, it would appear that Texas expected 
to construct about 2,500 rooms less than needed during the school year 1956-57. 
If, however, Mr. Conradt’s explanation of the figures is indeed correct, and it 
certainly jibes with the figures released by the Texas Education Agency itself 
as their most current estimate, the 5,064 rooms presently a-building will amount 
to some 500 rooms more than the estimated need. A very different outlook 
indeed. 

On the basis of these figures alone, I think the argument might well be main- 
tained that Circular 490 was at best—and was only intended to be—a very gen- 
eral sort of survey, relying to a great extent on estimates which some responsible 
officials, I am told, have called ‘“‘guesstimates” in the case of their own State, and 
a tng survey can in no way be used to indicate the real magnitude of the 
problem. 

Any comparison of the statistics presented in this study with those in Circular 
467—revised, of last year, points up contradictions which indicate that surely 
one study or the other must be grievously in error. Even if the figures are taken 
at face value, do they indicate a national “emergency”? On February 16, 1955, 
Secretary Hobby testified before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare that in 1953 we were 312,000 classrooms short of our needs and that 
our position was worsening. Before this committee on March 29 of 1955, she 
presented new statistics to show instead that our classroom deficit was declining. 
At that time though she predicted that in 1959-60 we would still face a shortage 
of 176,000 rooms. Circular 490 shows a present deficit of only 159,000 class- 
rooms. It would appear then—taking Office of Education figures at face value— 
that about half the deficit encountered in 1953 has already been wiped out; that 
we are already in a better position than might have been expected in 1959, and 
all the while our rate of school construction is increasing. All without Federal 
intervention. Where, then, is the fire that only Federal fire engines can put out? 

Let there be no misunderstanding of my motive in appearing before this com- 
nittee to oppose Federal intervention in the education of our children. I come 
from a State whose legislature has already recognized the soaring demands 
which will be made upon us to provide properly for public education. In the 
concurrent resolution of the Texas Legislature, which I have already submitted 
to this committee, it is made clear that Texas will require more than 64,000 new 

‘dassrooms at a cost of around $2 billion by 1970. We have a need. 

| Moreover, under each of the three bills currently under consideration by this 
icommittee, Texas will be a major beneficiary. Under the administration bill, 
understand we will be the greatest beneficiary of tax dollars collected from the 
jtitizens of our sister States. With all of this in mind, I nonetheless reiterate 
the stated opposition of our legislature, of our Governor and of myself to any 
jfurther Federal intervention in the field of education. 

|; Let us keep the education of our children under the supervision and control 
if that level of government most amenable to supervision itself, by the parents 
if those same children. 


2 Copies of letter and statistics are appended. 
88025—57—pt. 3 23 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1957. 
Mr. J. C. ConRapt, 
Supervisor, Reports and Statistics, 
Texas Education Agency, Austin, Tex. 


Dear Mr. Conrapt: Thanks so much for the information you mailed us recently 
with reference to school figures. In our effort to understand the classroom sit- 
uation in Texas, we would like to prevail upon you for answers to some more 
questions. 

1. We would like to know where the figures originated. In other words, the 
figures quoted were from Circular No. 490 of the United States Department of 
Education. If at all possible, we would like to have figures from our own Texas 
agency. 

2. We have heard that some areas in Texas are unable to finance their own 
classrooms. If at all possible, we would like to learn where these areas are in 
an effort to determine why they cannot solve their own problems. 

3. How many of the 4,538 classrooms needed are in poor school districts unable 
to meet their own needs? 

4. How many of these districts can meet their needs by State aid? 

5. How many school districts are unable to meet their need from local and: 
State financing. 

6. How many are unable to finance themselves without Federal aid? 

7. Is this data exact or estimated? 

8. How many school districts are there in Texas? 

9. How many school districts supplied the information? 

10. Was the information supplied by the superintendent of the local school 
district? 

11. Was any part of the data regarding schoolroom shortages supplied by 
school boards themselves or other political body acquainted with the facts? 

You have been most kind and patient in your cooperation, for which we thank 
you. 

Sincerely yours, CARL C. COOPER, 
Manager, Public Affairs Department. 


Texas EpucAaTION AGENCY, 
Austin, Tex., February 27, 1957. 
Mr. CaRu C. Cooper, 
Manager, Public Affairs Department, 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, Longview, Tez. 


Dear Mr. Cooper: This is in reply to your letter of February 26 regarding 
information quoted in Circular No. 490 of the United States Department of 
Education. I shall attempt to answer your questions in the same order they 
were presented. 

1. There were some independent studies made on the need for classrooms and 
it is possible the data originated from such a study for Circular No. 490. It is 
estimated there was a deficit of 4,412 classrooms at the close of the 1955-56 
school year. Increased enrollment for 1956-57 is estimated to be 78,540 pupils. 
This is based on original entries and an annual average percentage increase of 
4.5 percent over previous year. It will take approximately 2,618 classrooms to 
care for this. In the opinion of the local superintendents, there is a need of 1,765 
classrooms to replace inadequate and obsolete rooms. Using the data submitted 
on the superintendents’ annual reports for the years 1951-56, inclusively, an 
average of 4,257 new classrooms were constructed during these years. The total 
classrooms needed 4,412, 2,618, and 1,765 less the number (4,257) to be built in 
1956-57 gives the number 4,538 rooms. 

2. It is not known from the data on file here which school districts are unable 
to finance their own buildings. 

3 to 6. Not available. 

7. Estimated. 

8. September 1, 1956, there were 1,800 school districts. 

9. Not known. 

10. Yes. 

11. By school superintendents. Information to questions 10 and 11 were 
obtained directly from the superintendents and data is on file in this office. 

We trust this is the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. CONRADT, 
Supervisor, Reports and Statistics. 
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Texas EDUCATION AGENCY, 
Austin, Tew., February 27, 1957. 
Mr. Ep C. Burris, 
Executive Vice President, 
Texas Manufacturers Association, Houston, Tez. 

DEAR Mr. Burris: In Mr. Edgar’s absence from the office, I am answering your 
letter of February 12, 1957. The reports put out by the United States Office of 
Education regarding the shortage of classrooms in Texas and other States of the 
Union were based on a nationwide survey conducted by the United States Office 
of Education through the various State departments of education. For your 
information, I am enclosing a tabulation on estimated schoolroom needs in Texas 
through 1959-60. This estimate was revised on October 25, 1956, and represents 
the most recent estimate that we have available. 

Our data is not complete enough to trace the schoolroom needs back to each 
individual community. However, as a general rule the need for additional 
classroom space is for the most part in communities that are experiencing rapid 
growth, primarily the metropolitan areas of the State. 

If we can be of further service to you in this connection, please let us know. 

Very truly yours, 
J. WARREN Hirt, 
Deputy Commisisoner of Education. 


Estimate of schoolrooms needs in Texas through 1959-60 (revised Oct. 25, 1956) 





| | 
} 


| Net number | Number of | Number of | Number of | 











| 
| 
ofrooms | Increase in | rooms rooms rooms built | Net deficit 
Year | needed at | enrollment needed for needed for ortobe | atendof 
| beginning over previ- | increase in | obsolete and | built dur- year 
| of year |} ous year | col. 3 | abandoned ing year | 
} facilities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) | (7) 
1951-52____ 10,460"). .:.. ped ee 1 1,028 | 9, 433 
1952-53____ 5, 660 | 53, 470 | 1, 782 3, 773 | 7, 322 3, 893 
1953-54_._- 3, 893 | 81, 642 2, 721 1, 557 3, 362 | 4, 809 
1954—55__ | , 809 | 81, 507 | 2, 717 1, 924 4, 087 5, 363 
1955-56... | 5, 363 71, 746 | 2,391 | 2, 145 5, 487 4, 412 
1956-57 . _- 4,412 78, 540 | 2, 618 1, 765 | 4, 257 4, 538 
1957-58__ 4, 538 82,075 | 2, 736 | 1, 815 4, 257 4, 832 
1958-59____- 4, 832 85, 768 2, 859 | 1, 933 | 4, 257 5, 367 
1959-60. 5, 367 89, 628 | 2, 988 2, 147 4, 257 6, 245 
| j ! 


1 Under construction as of March 1951 (table 8, a school plant inventory, Survey Report). 


Note.—Col. 2: 10,461 need shown in National School Facilities Survey, Mar. 1, 1951. Other years as 
shown by column heading. Col. 3: Actual and estimated increases in enrollment (original entries) over 
previous year. Estimates based upon an average percentage increase of 4.5 over previous years. Col. 4: 
Number in col. 3 divided by 30. Col. 5: Figures for 1952-53 from Survey Report, others are 40 percent of 
net deficit at end of preceding year. Col. 6: Figures for 1952-53 through 1955-56 are from superintendents’ 
annual reports. The 4,257 was determined by averaging the number of rooms built in 1951-52 through 
1955-56. Col. 7: Col. 2 plus col. 4 plus col. 5 minus col. 6 equals col. 7. 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I wonder if the 
gentleman would like to show what the Federal Government can do 
in the meantime. I understand your State legislature is one that ad- 
journs now for 2 years, does it not ? 

Mr. Arcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Hays, you said your legislature adjourned last 
week, 

Mr. Hays. It is adjourning today. 

Mr. Gwinn. For 2 years! 

Mr. Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. How can they consider Federal legislation for 2 years 
ona matching basis? 

Mr. Alger, you cannot get Federal aid before about 1960, can you, 
if you have to qualify and you have to match funds? 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. Texas does not want it and it does not matter 
if they cannot qualify for 15 years. 

Mr. Gwinn. Neither can Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Gwinn, we can assemble in special session very 
quickly. 

Mr. Mercatr. There are bills before this committee whereby Arkan- 
sas and other States can get Federal aid without convening the legis- 


lature. 

Mr. Baty. Thank you, Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Auger. Thank you. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Before we adjourn, I wonder if we can in- 
corporate in the record the letter from 17 organizations to Secretary 
Folsom of which I received a copy this morning. 

Mr. Barzy. Without objection, the material referred to by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey will be offered for inclusion in the record at 
this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

Marcu 13, 1957. 
Hon. Marion B. Foisom, b 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SeEcRETARY: We, the undersigned organizations, wish to commend 
you upon the full and forthright statement which you made yesterday before 
the House subcommittee on the current shortage of classrooms. 

In the face of clearly evident needs for additional elementary and high-school 
classrooms, we are surprised that the chamber of commerce has launched a mis- 
leading and inaccurate propaganda campaign against the stand for Federal aid 
to school construction which you have taken with the backing of President 
Eisenhower. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce and similar groups are playing a 
game of “Let’s pretend there is no classroom shortage.” They have ignored the 
millions of children whose education is being limited by double sessions and 
crowded classrooms. They have questioned the integrity of the State school 
administrators who furnished you with the estimate of need even though they 
are the educators to whom they entrust the schooling of their children. 

We believe with you and President Eisenhower that classrooms are desperately 
needed even though it may be impossible to establish the exact number. We 
agree with you and the President that many States and communities do not have 
the resources needed to take care of their classroom needs. We agree with you 
and the President that the richest Nation on earth cannot afford to economize at 
the expense of its children. 

We sincerely hope that the information presented by you yesterday will re- 
emphasize to anyone who may have been misled by opposing statements that the 
pressing classroom shortage presents a real crisis. 

We assure you of our continued efforts in behalf of a school-construction bill. 

Very truly yours, 

American Association of University Women: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; American Library Association: American 
Parents Committee, Inc.; American Veterans Committee: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International; Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A.; Delta Kappa Gamma Society ; Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States; National Association of 
Social Workers; National Child Labor Committee: National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers; National Council of 
Jewish W omen; National Education Association; National Farm- 
ers’ Union; National Jewish Welfare Board; National Board 
of YWCA. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to announce that this closes the 
formal taking of oral testimony. It is the intention of the Chair to 


serve notice now on anyone present or anyone who has indicated his 
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intention of submitting material or briefs for inclusion in the record, 
that the record will be open to and through Saturday, March 23, 1957, 
for the submission for inclusion in the record of any statements that 
interested persons pro or con on this question may offer for the record. 

The subcommittee will adjourn and may I say to members of the 
committee, that it is my intention on Tuesday next to ask the sub- 
committee to assemble ie the consideration of preparation of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Gwinn. At what rate will those meetings be held ? 

Mr. Batrey. I think we should stay in session for 3 or 4 days and 
reach some kind of a compromise on the legislation. Certainly, it is 
not the intention of the chairman to drag them out. We are going to 
have to have a compromise and most certainly we can reach it in a 
matter of a few days. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will we have the record before us by that time? Will 
we be able to get the record ? 

Mr. Bartey. Would the gentleman from New York have the Chair 
understand or even suspect that he does not know what this is all 
about ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to have the record before us if we could. 
How long will it take to get this record ? 

Mr. Bary. We are going to leave it open at the request of groups 
that you are interested in. We are going to leave it open for 8 or 9 
more days. The gentleman must not get the idea that that will pre- 
clude the subcommittee from giving consideration to this legislation. 
You will be notified formally of the date at which we will reconvene 
to consider the drafting of the legislation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartry. The subcommittee is in recess. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following letters, 
telegrams, etc., are made a part of the printed record :) 

RosEDALE, Miss., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. Ratpu W. Gwinn, 


Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Although Mississippi is lowest income state in Union and pays as much or 
more tax dollar for schools than any State we strongly oppose Federal aid for 
education. Federal aid inevitably leads to Federal control. We believe each 
State should control own domestic affairs particularly education of its youth. 

Water SILLERS, 
Speaker of the Mississippi House of Representatives. 


MOORESVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Mooresville, N. C., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DrarR Stir: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted by our national affairs 
committee and board of directors. 

We feel that it is imperative that you should vote against these bills as they 
come to your attention. 

We would appreciate it if you will keep us informed as to what your decisions 
are toward this program. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. Brurines, Brecutive Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL FINANCING OF EpUCATION 


Recommended by the national affairs committee and adopted by the board 
of directors of the Mooresville Chamber of Commerce, March 21, 1957. 

Whereas the public school system is the direct responsibility of each State and 
municipality ; and 

Whereas Federal financing will cause each municipality to lose control of the 
tax dollar by sending it to Washington and accepting that part that is returned; 
and 

Whereas Government red tape will be passed on to the public school system, 
requiring additional office work; and 

Whereas eventual Government control may be expected, if Federal financing 
comes into effect : Therefore 
Be it resolved— 

1. That the board of directors of the Mooresville Chamber of Commerce hereby 
respectfully requests that the Senators and Congressmen of the 85th Congress 
cast their vote against Federal financing for school construction. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be distributed to all chambers of commerce 
of North Carolina, Chamber of Commerce of the United States and other agencies 
dealing in State and municipal affairs. 

Respectfully submitted. 


J. C. BILtines, Executive Secretary. 


(Whereupon, at 12: 25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIX 


MEMORIALS 


(Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials were presented and referred as 


follows :) 


By Mr. Adair: Senate concurrent resolution of the 90th session of the Indiana 
General Assembly memorializing the Congress of the United States to resist the 
efforts of proponents of centralization of Government to invade the field of 
education and usurp or encroach upon the right and duty of the people in the 
local communities to provide for and supervise the education of their children; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


SENATE ENROLLED CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 6 


A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to resist the efforts of proponents of centralization of government to 
invade the field of education and usurp or encroach upon the right and duty 
of the people in the local communities to provide for and supervise the educa- 
tion of their children 


Whereas the matter of education of the children of this State is now and always 
has been of utmost concern to our citizens, both individually and collectively, and 
they have never hesitated to provide funds through taxation and otherwise in 
sufficient amount, both locally and statewide, to meet their obligation to provide 
proper educational facilities; and 

Whereas the differential that existed between construction and/or staffing of 
education facilities and student population arose through no fault or lack of in- 
terest of the people but was caused by wartime stresses and conditions when all 
peacetime construction and career planning of necessity, was deferred in order 
that a maximum war effort could be put forth; and 

Whereas through thoughtful planning and economical and efficient use of avail- 
able financial resources this State, and the local communities therein, have at 
this time, for all practical purposes, achieved an equalization between school 
facilities and school population without sacrificing quality of school plants or 
personnel, and, further, the office of superintendent of public instruction of this 
State, in cooperation with local school authorities has instituted an education 
planning program so as to provide properly for the future population growth ; and 

Whereas in recent years, through the efforts of certain national groups there has 
developed a strong movement to have the Federal Government step into or in- 
vade the education field on the pretext that the State and local authorities are 
unable to cope with the school problem, whereas the real reason, therefore, is 
to remove the whole field of education from the supervision, operation, and con- 
trol of the people of the local communities; and 

Whereas any such movement is objectionable upon several grounds among 
which are: 

(a) Any Federal program must be regulated which, in turn, calls for 
creation, establishment, and staffing of various boards and bureaus with the 
usual waste, inefficiency, and consequent dissipation of badly needed tax 
money, attendant thereon; 

(b) Apart from financial or economic considerations is the even greater 
danger that such movement could and, eventually, would remove from the 
observation and control of the people of local communities the teaching 
methods, philosophy, source material, and like matters, thus paving the 
way for a subtle insinuation of the teachings of subversive ideologies into 
school curriculums, and resulting in the possible warping, twisting, and 
poisoning of the impressionable minds of children against our democratic 
principles and processes ; and 

Whereas since the very inception of this program of unwarranted attempted 
usurpation of these inalienable rights and duties of the people, the State of In- 
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diana has fought it militantly and unyieldingly, as a result of which the afore 
said national groups have intentionally, knowingly, and unconscionably issued 
reports containing absolutely false misstatements and discolorations of fact and 
truth concerning this State’s educational facilities and program in an insidious 
attempt to discredit, embarrass, and belittle it and its citizens before the Congress 
of the United States and the people of this country ; and 

Whereas such action upon the part of said national groups strengthens and 
confirms our suspicions that the tears they shed for the educational welfare of the 
children of this State and Nation are, truly “crocodile” in nature, and serve but 
to camouflage the ulterior socialistic motives they so poorly conceal; and 

Whereas the aforesaid distortions and untruths by said groups concerning the 
situation in the State of Indiana lead but to the conclusion that statements con- 
cerning the educational facilities and programs in other States are equally 
erroneous and fallacious ; and 

Whereas this State, and the citizens hereof, are now, always have been, and 
always shall be unequivocally, incontrovertibly, and unalterably opposed to any 
Federal invasion, encroachment, or infringement of the fundamental right, obli- 
gation, and duty of the people and their local governmental authority to provide, 
supervise, and control the education of the children of this State or the educa- 
tional processes concomitant thereon: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General Assembly of the State of Indiana (the 
House of Representatives concurring): 

Section 1. That the Congress of the United States be and it is hereby memorial- 
ized to reject any and all efforts to obtain the passage of legislation by the terms 
of which, money would be appropriated and made available to the States, through 
grants-in-aid or otherwise for school building or other purposes, which either 
indirectly or directly would infringe upon the rights, duties and obligations of 
local and State governments or authorities to provide, supervise and control the 
education of the children of this country or the accompanying educational 
processes. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be sent to the following: 

1. The Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President. 

2. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

3. All representatives in the United States Senate and House of Representatives, 
4. The governors cf all other States of these United States. 

5. The commissioner on interstate cooperation in each of the other 47 States. 
Sponsors: 


JOHN W. VAN NEss, 
President pro tempore. 
Luctus SOMERS. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
State House, Boston. 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CoNGRESS To ADOPT AN ANTISEGREGATION 
AMENDMENT TO THE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BILL 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to pass legislation which would forbid the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds to States or school districts who have failed to 
comply with the May 17, 1954, United States Supreme Court antisegregation 
decision ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent forthwith by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the Presiding 
Officer of each branch of Congress and to the Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, February 25, 1957. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 


or 


Senate, adopted, in concurrence, February 27, 1957. 
IrvING N. HAYvEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest : 
[SEAL] Epwarp J. Gronrin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, Everett T. Copenhaver, secretary of the State of Wyoming, do hereby certify 
that the annexed is a full, true and correct copy of Enrolled Joint Memorial No. 7, 
Senate, being original Senate Joint Memorial No. 7, as passed by the 34th Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, and approved by the Governor on the 12th day 
of February 1957, at 9 a. m. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 25th day of February 1957. 

Everett T. COPENHAVER, 
Secretary of State. 


ENROLLED JOINT MemortiAt No. 7, SENATE, 34TH STATE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


A JOINT MEMORIAL memorializing the Congress of the United States of 
America against legislation to provide Federal aid for school construction 


Whereas legislation is pending before the Congress to authorize a program 
of Federal grants for school construction ; and 
Whereas Federal aid for school construction would be only the first step toward 
Federal aid for school operation ; and 
Whereas the White House Conference on Education reported that no State 
has demonstrated a financial incapacity to build its own schools; and 
Whereas Wyoming is one of the few States which is demonstrating both a 
political determination and a financial capacity to build and operate its own 
schools, despite the fact that the Congress refuses to let Wyoming own and tax 
52 percent of its land area, which is consequently not available for school support ; 
and 
Whereas, despite this tremendous disadvantage, the State of Wyoming is 
much more solvent than the Federal Government; and 
Whereas any form of Federal subsidy brings with it the implied threat or 
self-evident need for Federal supervision or regulation; and 
Whereas, with respect to building, financing, and operating Wyoming schools, 
the sovereign State of Wyoming has no intention of relinquishing its right and 
privilege of any Federal agency or even to the Congress of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the 34th Legislature of the State of Wyoming, the 
House of such Legislature concurring, That Wyoming is firmly opposed to the 
passage of any proposal to extend or provide new Federal grants for any school 
purpose and the Congress of the United States of America is hereby memorialized 
against any and all such proposals; be it further 
Resolved, That certified copies hereof be promptly transmitted to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of said Congress, United States Senator Frank A. Barrett, United States 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, and Representative in Congress E. Keith Thom- 
son, and to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and to the Commissioner of Education. 
Bart T. Bower, 
President of the Senate. 
Lee FE. KeIra, 
Speaker of the House. 
Approved February 12, 1957, 9 a. m. 


Mitwarp I... Stmpson, Governor. 
H. C. R. No. 35 
House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the last few years have witnessed unprecedented growth in enroll- 
ment in the public-school system of Texas, and it is estimated that there will be 


| even greater growth in the future; and 
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Whereas enrollment in the public schools of Texes has increased 34.5 percent 
since 1941 and it is estimated that such enrollmext will increase 74.6 percent 
between now and 1970; and 

Whereas it is further estimated that more than 64,000 new classrooms at a 
total cost of at least $1,928 million will be required to care for this increased 
enrollment and to replace obsolete facilities; and 

Whereas although many school districts in the State will be able to secure 
necessary financing of such additional facilities through ordinary commercial 
channels, others—especially those hard hit by drought conditions and other 
adverse economic factors and those which have already incurred large bonded 
indebtedness—will find it difficult if not impossible to secure necessary financing 
through these sources; and 

Whereas school districts in such circumstances will necessarily look to some 
higher level of government for aid and assistance in meeting their needs; and 

Whereas there is currently pending in Congress a bill providing Federal aid 
for school construction which would provide about $19 million a year to Texas 
schools for the next 4 years—or a total of about $76 million for the 4-year period; 
and 

Whereas Federal aid in the form of grants and loans is almost inevitably 
accompanied by Federal control and direction which could result in Federal 
usurpation of the right of the citizens of Texas to maintain, control, operate, and 
support their own public schools; and 

Whereas the Texas Legislature now has under consideration a proposal to 
create a statewide public school building authority which would provide for the 
issuance of some $200 million in bonds to create a revolving fund which could be 
drawn upon by local school districts which cannot secure adequate financing for 
building construction through commercial loan sources; and 

Whereas this proposal, if adopted, would provide Texas school districts with 
more than twice the amount of aid called for in the current Federal proposal 
and would enable Texas schools to meet their building needs without accepting 
Federal assistance and control: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives of the State of Texas, the senate 
concurring, most urgently recommends that the Texas congressional delegation 
in Washington oppose the bills now under consideration which would provide 
Federal financial assistance to local school districts, whether for eonstruction 
of classroom facilities, supplementing teachers’ salaries, or for other similar 
purposes ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to members of the Texas dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States. 

BEN RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
WAGGONESFORR, 

Speaker of the House. 


I hereby certify that H. C. R. No. 35 was adopted by the house on February 28, 
1957. 
DoroTHY HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
I hereby certify that H. C. R. No. 35 was adopted by the senate on March 
4, 1957. 


CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





STATE OF RHODE ISAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
JANUARY SESSION, A. D. 1957 


H. 1048. RESOLUTION Requesting the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation to assist the States in meeting the schoolhousing needs of children 


Whereas the education of the youth of Rhode Island is vital to the welfare 
of the State and Nation ; and 

Whereas as has been noted by a distinguished Rhode Island educator : 

“The day has gone by when any community can afford to be content with 
any arrangement short of the best in every matter touching the prosperity and 


efficiency of its public schools. There are moral influences as well as intellectual 


and material, emanating from a pupil’s surroundings, and acting upon himself. 
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If any place ought to be made wholesome, bright, cheerful, and inspiring to 
children, it is surely the schoolroom” ; and 

Whereas the neglect of schoolhousing during World War II and the increase 
of the birthrate have combined to leave this Nation with an unprecedented need 
for new school plants and for replacement and modernization of old plants that 
are potentially useful; and 

Whereas like other States of the Nation, Rhode Island is faced also with 
major rehousing and marked increases in school population which cause dis- 
proportionate debt burden or neglect of children ; and 

Whereas this excessive debt burden is jeopardizing the educational programs 
of the schools of the Nation ; and 

Whereas the communities of the State of Rhode Island are making a diligent 
effort to house adequately their schoolchildren ; and 

Whereas the citizens of Rhode Island view with alarm the fact that, despite 
heavy capital expenditures, many of our children continue to be housed in obso- 
lete facilities or are unable to attend school for a full day: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That this general assembly respectfully requests the Congress of 
the United States to place top priority upon passing legislation to assist all of 
the States of the Union with this most serious problem of providing adequate 
schoolhousing for our children, the most valuable asset of this great Nation; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolution to the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Rhode Island in the Congress of the United States and to the 
Presiding Officers in both branches of said Congress. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


I, John A. Notte, Jr., secretary of State of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, hereby certify that the aforegoing is a true copy of 
resolution (H. 1048) entitled ‘“‘Resolution requesting the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to assist the States in meeting the school housing 
need of children,” taken from the records in this office and compared with the 
original resolution (H 1048) passed by the general assembly at the January 
session, A. D. 1957, and approved by the Governor on the 19th day of February 
1957 and now remaining on file and of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the State of Rhode Island, this 20th day of February A. D. 1957. 


[SEAL] JOHN A. Norte, Jr., Secretary of State. 





House MeMortIAL No. 2 


To the Hunorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, and to the Oregon Members of these legis- 
lative bodies: 


We, your memorialists, the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most respectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas increasing school costs are imposing a steadily increasing burden 
upon the property owners of our State; and 

Whereas the present tax collection policies of the Federal Government fall 
heavily upon State sources, with no corresponding return to the State for the 
assistance of education; and 

Whereas under such taxation policies the Federal Government should assume 
its rightful obligation to the preservation of our way of life by assisting the 
cause of education; and 

Whereas it is the announced policy of both major political parties that the 
Federal Government should provide assistance in meeting building needs of 
various school district : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon, That the 
Congress of the United States hereby is urged to provide legislation giving 
grants-in-aid for school building purposes to school districts in the various 
States ; be it further 
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Resolwed, That the Oregon Members of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives promote and support such legislation; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be and hereby 
is directed to send a copy of this memorial to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen. 
hower, President of the United States, to the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, 
Vice President of the United States, to the Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare of the United States, to the President and 
Chief Clerk of the United States Senate, to the Speaker and the Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United States, and to all Members of 
the Oregon congressional delegation in the Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by house January 28, 1957. 
[SEAL] EpItH Byron Law, 
Chief Clerk. 
Pat DOOoLey, 
Speaker of House, 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By Hon. Louis C. RABAuT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Speaker and members of the committee, first, I would like to thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before this distinguished group in support of 
legislation authorizing Federal assistance in the construction of much-needed 
classrooms. 

You have no doubt heard countless statistics, pro and con, on the vital issue 
of classroom crowding and increased enrollment in our elementary schools, 
Many persons have claimed that the longstanding tradition of local community 
control would be jeopardized by Federal assistance. Some States feel they would 
assume a disproportionate tax burden in view of the fact their payments into 
the Federal coffers would not equal their return in construction funds. All of 
these contentions have merit, but when weighed against the welfare of future 
generations, seem unimportant indeed. 

Coming as I do from a highly industrialized State, with its problems of over- 
crowding and juvenile delinquency, I am most aware of the crying need for 
adequate educational opportunities. Also, in Michigan and similar States, the 
complexity of our monstrous industrial operations demand that we have a steady 
flow of the technical know-how that will maintain our position of world leader- 
ship. In this ever-shrinking world, we can no longer afford the luxury of 
regarding all issues on a strictly provincial basis. We all have the obligation 
and duty to promote the general welfare of our country and bear in mind that 
we are locked in a death struggle with international communism. It is an 
accepted fact that the Communists are gaining on us every day. They are turning 
out many times our own number of scientists and engineers and, with these 
graduates, they’re producing world-circling bombers and a monstrous submarine 
fleet. Their industrial might and atomic operations frighten our experts. 

Needless to say, our glaring educational deficiencies are causing grave concern 
among those whose job it is to recruit the brains needed to keep the United States 
running. For instance, the newspapers are full of ads offering to let engineers 
“write their own ticket” if they will come with a particular corporation. While 
the present-day engineers are in a most enviable position, American industry is 
not. The shortage of engineers is a natural outgrowth of mass producing a mini- 
mum of education to the largest possible number in crowded, inadequate schools. 
Unless a concerted, farsighted program is undertaken immediately to expand 
our entire school program, we are going to be in serious trouble. 

While we should give particular attention to classrooms, I would also urge that 
consideration be given to increases in teachers’ salaries so that those to whom 
we entrust our children might receive just compensation for their labors and 
educational background. No endeavor in our economy is so financially unreward- 
ing—yet so exacting—as that of the professional teacher. In many, many cases, 
a janitor in a public school is better paid than the teachers. It is remarkable 
that we have any teachers left in our schools. 

If there is one thought that I do not wish to leave with this committee, it is 
that the States have been negligent in their educational duties. On the contrary, 
many States have exhausted every possible means in their efforts to provide 
modern schools. Many of the less prosperous States have spent a higher per- 
centage of their gross income on education than have their more fortunate 
sister States. 
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The general property tax, which supports the school system in most States, has 
reached the saturation point; the borrowing power of school districts is usually 
limited by State constitutions. In most cases, special assessments for school 
purposes have not provided the revenue expected. Without the borrowing power 
of the Federal Government, a great many school districts have no hope of ever 
bettering their lot. 

Unfortunately, the financial assistance required cannot wait on more favorable 
conditions, as might some public-works project. We are dealing in human re- 
sources and the children of today will not stop growing through their formative 
years while we slowly debate the relative worth of school bonds and Federal 
control. The schools need relief now. If we began construction this very 
moment, we still might not offset the tremendous enrollment increase contem- 
plated in the near future. Every month, the situation gets worse—which is in- 
evitable when you remember that each year for the last several years, more babies 
were born than in the 10-year period from 1930 to 1940. At the present time, 
in the State of Michigan, the annual enrollment increases are now 70,000 pupils 
per year, which necessitates an additional 2,200 classrooms per year for the 
elementary grades alone. Even when and if the elementary classrooms are con- 
structed, the problem will be with us again in a few short years as the expanded 
enrollment reaches the junior high and then the senior high school level. As you 
are aware, the construction costs and facilities problems are compounded at the 
high-school level as special services and laboratories, etc., are required for 
advanced studies. 

In addition to the problem of construction, according to the experts, there is 
a tremendous backlog of repairs that must be done throughout the Nation if many 
of our present facilities are not to be classed as antiquated and outmoded. 

Gentlemen, the challenge is before us—the children are waiting. Shall we deny 
them the opportunities which were ours? It is my sincere hope that Congress 
will respond to the 4—to-1 overwhelming endorsement of the American people and 
pass this desperately needed measure in 1957. 

Thank you. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NoRTH PLATTE, NEBR., 
March 12, 1957. 
Representative GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Chairman, Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: The legislative affairs committee of the North 
Platte Chamber of Commerce wishes to call to your attention that we are op- 
posed to Federal aid to education as it is now proposed in H. R. 1 and H. R. 3986. 

It is the policy of our committee to completely analyze and discuss any issue 
prior to the passing of any decision. This issue, Federal aid to education, was 
no exception and we wish to point out the reasons for our decision : 

1. Under either H. R. 1 or H. R. 3986, there would be little or no gain of addi- 
tional classrooms for Nebraska (a loss of 38 under H. R. 1 and a gain of 8 under 
H. R. 3986). 

2. Additional classrooms are needed in Nebraska, and we are coming to that 
point in North Platte, we should be able to build them ourselves and not send our 
money to Washington, have it depreciated, then sent back to us. 

8. Only about one-third of the States can gain enough additional classrooms to 
make this legislation worth while. About one-third of the States will pay more 
than they receive and the remaining one-third would gain such a small amount 
that it is questionable how you could possibly distribute the gained classrooms 
over the entire State. 

4. Furthermore, the education of our children through the public schools has 
long been a local function—we as citizens of our respective communities should 
realize that we have a duty to perform in the education of our children. 

We must realize that this cannot be done without good instructors and good 
school buildings. Therefore, as in the past, we must supply these facilities by 
way of local school boards and local elections. 

We trust that you are in accord with our views in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD M. PEAKE, Manager. 
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CoLoRADO SPRINGS, CoLo., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We beg the following resolution adopted unanimously by members present 
at regular monthly meeting February 25, 1957, of the El Paso County Republican 
Women, be included in hearing record of your subcommittee on Federal aid to 
schools. 

Whereas education of her citizens has always been the responsibility and 
function of the separate and individual State; and 

Whereas the State of Colorado is financially solvent and has always provided 
well for the education of her schoolchildren and would not wish to be dependent 
upon the charity of other States; and 

Whereas there are no problems in education for which we can ask or take 
any funds from a Government with a debt of $270 billion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the El Paso Republican Women are opposed to seeking any 
aid from the Federal Government for the purpose of school construction; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senators Gordon Allott and 
John Carroll and to Congressman J. Edgar Chenoweth. 


Mrs. Jon RHUTENBERG, Chairman. 


Marcu 8&8, 1957. 
Hon. WINFIELD K. DENTON, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mr. DENTON: It seems there is considerable discussion currently preva- 
lent pointing to the fact that Federal support to school-construction programs 
necessarily implies Federal control of the local educational effort. 

I would simply like to go on record as saying that our experience most cer- 
tainly does not support this thinking. 

As you know, with your help, we have just completed a fine elementary school 
(Green Valley Elementary School) with Federal assistance under Public 
Law 815. We are very proud and happy with this facility—and are using it 
to capacity. 

Since completion and acceptance of the building, we have not had that first 
Federal representative call on us for inspection service, etc. 

Our opinion of the Federal governmental services during the planning and 
construction stages were quite the opposite of a feeling of control. We felt 
that we were being helped by governmental authority, rather than controlled. 
Federal standards incorporated actually helped us get a better building—for 
which we are grateful. The inspection service provided during construction 
was appreciated. This service was both thorough, firm, and positive. We think 
that it was good. 

Therefore, as Federal school construction support becomes a topic for action, 
you might recall the experience in New Albany—where the local people are 
striving to provide a good basic educational program for their boys and girls 
and in so doing are currently paying a school levy of $4.14 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. 

Sincerely, 
GLEN BaRKEs, Superintendent. 


Marcu 19, 1957. 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Desk Siz: Our experience in working with the people who have administered 
Federal assistance to schools in our county which was made necessary by the 
establishment of the Iowa Ordnance Plant here have been very 
Never in any way has Federal control ever been a deterrent factor. 

The reason for writing this letter is to counteract what I understand is a flood 
of propaganda warning the Members of Congress and anyone else who will 
listen of the evils of Federal control. 

Yours sincerely, 


pleasant. 


L. L. Wooprvurr, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Burlington, Iowa. 
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OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 20, 1957. 
‘Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Oklahoma Congress of Parents and Teachers, with membership of 172,000 
reporting from local level, overwhelmingly support Federal aid for school- 
pbuilding construction. Through study discussion and conference groups mem- 
pers of this organization are well informed on need for classrooms in our State 
and are greatly concerned over their inability to meet this need locally. We 
request this message become a part of House Subcommittee on Education and 
Labor report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. W. FReEp Scort, President. 


DANVILLE, Ky., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BaILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The citizens of our community have extended themselves to the limit 
in order to build new classrooms. We are a community of approximately 10,000 
people. Our total asset evaluation of property is approximately $11 million; 
with the issue of bonds we will sell during the next 30 days we will have a total 
bond indebtedness of $896,000, which has been used for school-building construc- 
tion. We are well in need of a central high-school plant. Our present plant 
was built in 1917 and has been rated unsatisfactory by every survey group that 
has looked at our school. As you can see, we are in need—and justifiably so— 
of outside help to solve our problems. We of this community urge you and the 
members of the House Subcommittee on Education to act favorably on a bill 
which will give some Federal assistance to school districts such as ours. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN EB. Ropinson, 
Superintendent, Danwille Public Schools. 





BALLARD COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
Wickliffe, Ky., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. CLevELAND M. BalILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BarLey: The school-building needs in Ballard County are criti- 
cal. We need approximately $1 million worth of new buildings and equipment 
today. However, with the increased revenue from the State, the board will not 
be able to take care of over one-third of the present needs. 

We urge you to use every effort to secure Federal aid for school buildings at 
this present session of Congress. 

At a regular meeting of the Ballard County Board of Education held on 
March 11, 1957, the following resolution was presented and passed unanimously : 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the present school-building needs in Ballard County are approxi- 
mately $1 million; and 

“Whereas the Ballard County Board of Education will have approximately 
$32,000 per year under the minimum foundation program for school buildings and 
equipment ; and 

“Whereas the Ballard County Board of Education is now levying the maximum 
tax rate for school purposes ; and 

“Whereas the board can raise a maximum of $325,000 by selling school-building 
revenue bonds to be retired by the $32,000 available under the foundation pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas the board of education believes that it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to assist the States and local governments in this critical 
school-building shortage: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Ballard County Board of Education hereby goes on record 
as endorsing Federal aid for school-building construction ; and be it 

“Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable Noble 
Gregory, the Honorable Thruston B. Morton, the Honorable John Sherman 
Cooper, and the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey.” 
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Your efforts in behalf of the boys and girls of Ballard County and all Kentucky 
will be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
W. F. McGary, Superintendent. 


PAINTSVILLE City SCHOOLS, 
Paintsville, Ky., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. Barney, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Batter: We are badly in need of assistance in our school housing 
problem. We are at the limit of our tax levy and have borrowed to the extent 
possible. Federal aid is imperative. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. EpDLEMAN, Superintendent. 


“Whereas Federal aid to education in the form of appropriations of money 
constitutes under present circumstances a threat to our traditional way of 
life ; and 

“Whereas centralized educational support will, in general, prove more expen- 
sive to the taxpayer and less effective than the present system of local financing; 
and 

“Whereas the desirability and necessity that the education of our children 
should remain in the hands of parents and local authorities is self-evident, 
since progress may be directly achieved and problems promptly dealt with in 
the locality ; and 

“Whereas there is a clear trend toward Federal encroachment in the field 
of education through control of Federal funds allotted to the States; and 

“Now, therefore, we vigorously oppose Federal expenditures for ordinary 
public education in Louisiana : And be it further 

“Resolved, That the Concordia Parish Farm Bureau Federation opposes in 
principle Federal regulation of education and considers that best results are 
obtained where States administer necessary educational funds with fewest 
directions from Washington ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Senator Allen J. Ellender 
and Senator Russell B. Long, Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C., 
Congressman Otto E. Passman and Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, House 
Office Building, Washington 25, D. C.” 

I certify that the above is a true and correct copy of the resolution passed 
by the board of directors of the Concordia Parish Farm Bureau Federation on 
March 12, 1957. 

S. D. McJuNnKINS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Concordia Parish Farm Bureau Federation. 


WILLouGuey, OHIO, February 12, 1957. 
Representative BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: We are writing you in regard to President 
Eisenhower's message to Congress, January 28, on education. 

The American Association of University Women have publicly commended 
the President for his message, and we are particularly interested and are wholly 
supporting his appeal for Federal funds for school construction. 

We, as one branch of this huge national and international organization, want 
you to know how strongly we feel on this subject. Federal funds for school 
construction is a must as far as we can see. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. BEN HALL, 
Education Chairman, AAUW Branch, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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AKRON BRANCH OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Akron, Ohio, March 18, 1957. 
Mr. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: The board members of the Akron branch of the 
American Association of University Women have voted unanimously to com- 
mend the President’s recommendation for Federal aid for school construction 
in his January 28 message to Congress. 

Here in our community we are erecting many new schools and building 
additions to older schools, but still are unable to keep pace with ever-increasing 
needs. 

We sincerely hope you will give Mr. Eisenhower’s recommendation your 
fullest support. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) WANNA May WAGNER, 
Corresponding Secretary, Akron Branch. 


{From the New York Times, February 18, 1957] 


To A1tp ScHoot CONSTRUCTION—ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL Is DEEMED 
INADEQUATE—KELLEY BILL FAVORED 


(The writer of the following letter is vice president of the Public Education 
Association, ) 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 


The New York Times has earned the hearty commendations of friends of public 
education for its efforts to promote Federal aid for school construction, 

The Public Education Association, which is in complete agreement with the 
Times on the proposal to introduce extraneous issues, has wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the Supreme Court’s decision outlawing racial segregation in public 
schools and the recommendations of the commission on integration of the board 
of education. It has invested a large part of its budget in recent years in the 
study of school problems which result from de facto segregation in New York 
City. 

The power of the Federal Government, however, will continue to contribute 
most effectively to the solution of this important problem through ordinary judi- 
cial processes. Even if this should be slow, implementation of the decision should 
not be attempted, as has been suggested, by imposing conditions on Federal aid. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE KELLEY BILL 


The Times editorial of January 29, in praising the administration’s proposed 
Smith bill, overlooked completely the advantages of the Kelley bill realisticallly 
to meet the situation. It also failed to show that the administration’s bill is 
wholly inadequate, unrealistic, and, unfortunately, discriminates against the 
so-called higher income or wealthier States. 

In March of 1956 the then United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sam- 
uel M. Brownell, released the third report of the school facilities survey titled 
“Report of the Long Range Planning Phase.” It made projections for the United 
States on the basis of surveys conducted by 38 State departments of education. 

These data indicated that 476,000 classrooms and related facilities would have 
to be built by 1960 to provide for anticipated enrollments, to replace unsafe and 
obsolete plants, to eliminate overcrowding. It was found that the maximum of 
276,000 classrooms could be built by the applicable capital resources of State and 
local school governments within the law and customary practice in the respective 
States at the time the survey was made. 

This left a “deficit” of more than 200,000 classrooms even after the extended 
proposed efforts of the States. 

The grants in the administration’s Smith bill, which provides for a total of 
$1,300 million in 4 years (or $325 million a year), would pay for 40,000 class- 
rooms, or 20 percent of this national “deficit.” This would leave 80 percent of 
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the job which the States and districts cannot do under existing laws and accepted 
practice to be brought about by the bootstrap-lifting operation of the loan provi- 
sions in the bill. 

ANNUAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


The grants in the Kelley bill, on the other hand, providing for a total of $3,600 
million in 6 years, would build 110,000 classrooms, or 55 percent of the 200,000 
classrooms needed, over and above the maximum and record-breaking outlays 
presently contemplated by the States and local school districts. 

Two factors which scarcely have been mentioned in recent discussions of equali- 
zation merit further exploration. The first is the unequal distribution of the 
school-age population. The States with the lowest income per capita have rela- 
tively more school-age children. 

Of every 1,000 inhabitants in Arkansas, for example, 275 are of school age. In 
Connecticut, on the other hand, only 203 per 1,000 are in this age group. The 
flat grant per school-age child in the Kelley bill then allocates 36 percent more 
per inhabitant in Arkansas than in Connecticut. 

Under the administration’s Smith bill, however, Arkansas would get $3.72 per 
capita and Connecticut would get $0.92 per capita. 

A second factor which for the most part has been ignored but bears heavily 
on the problem of achieving equalization—that of construction costs—brings out 
the inequity of the administration bill. The cost per classroom of constructing 
a fire-resistive building (excluding site) in the low-income States is less than half 
of that in the higher income States. 


INCOME AS CRITERION 


The full impact of these two factors is best seen by comprising the respective 
numbers of classrooms which the two major proposals before Congress would 
provide in high-income States and in low-income States. 

While Connecticut has a little over twice the per capita income of Arkansas 
and almost as many school-age children, the administration’s proposal would 
build more than six times as many classrooms in Arkansas as in Connecticut. 
If income per capita is an adequate criterion, the equalization provisions in the 
administration’s Smith bill are about three times more powerful than justice 
demands. 

The Kelley bill, on the other hand, with its flat grant per child, would build 
more than twice as many classrooms in Arkansas as in Connecticut. 

As compared with the administration’s Smith bill, the Kelley bill is eminently 
fair and much more adequate in amount. It should therefore be passed by the 
85th Congress without the so-called Powell amendment, thus carrying out Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s hope that “school construction legislation can be enacted on 
its own merits, uncomplicated by provisions dealing with the complex problems 
of integration.” 

FRANK E. KARELSEN. 


~ 


New York, February 8, 1957. 


CATHOLIC STATE LEAGUE OF TEXAS, 
February 14, 1957. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have been directed by the executive committee of the Catholic State 
League of Texas, a statewide organization of more than 25,000 members, to 
hand you herewith a resolution protesting the use of Federal funds for school 
construction purposes. Also, a resolution expressing their opposition to an in- 
vitation to the dictator Tito to meet with the President of the United States. 

May I call to your attention the fact that both of these measures affect the Cath- 
olic citizen of this Nation vitally and that there are more than 33 million of that 
religious denomination. They, however, are not alone affected, because there are 
many other religious denominations who maintain their own schools at their 
own cost and expense and we respectfully ask your thoughtful consideration of 
these resolutions. 

Respectfully yours, 


CATHOLIC STATE LEAGUE OF TEXAS, 
WALTER E. ZIMMERMAN, Secretary. 


| 
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RESOLUTION 


The President of the United States has recommended to Congress in a special 
message appropriation by the Congress of the sum of $1,300 million Federal aid 
for school construction to be distributed over the various States, and in addi- 
tion, the sum of $750 mnillion to purchase bonds of school districts which are not 
readily saleable, plus other appropriations for the same purpose to be used, 
however, exclusively for public schools. 

Mr. Freeman of the President's Educational Commission has reported to the 
President that investigation has disclosed that not a single State in the Union 
is unable to provide the necessary funds to maintain the school system. More 
than half of the governors in their last annual meeting expressed themselves 
as being opposed to Federal aid for school construction. 

Ex-Governor Driscoll of New Jersey in an article digested in the Reader’s 
Digest for December 1956 and January 1957, has shown the fallacy of Federal 
aid. He has proved conclusively that Federal aid inevitably doubles and trebles 
the cost of the project as illustrated by the example in Toledo, which built an 
airport for $4 million that under Federal control and with Federal aid would 
have cost $12 million; that Kansas City, after accepting Federal aid, was com- 
pelled to needlessly remove 4 inches of hard river sand which had been used 
locally for years as a satisfactory base upon which to pour concrete and which 
resulted in a cost greater than the funds received from the Federal Government. 

President Eisenhower has sounded the following warning: “If you take the 
centralization short cut every time something is done, you'll perhaps get quick 
action. But there is no perhaps about the price you will pay for your im- 
patience; the growth of a swollen, bureaucratic, monster Government in Wash- 
ington in whose shadow our State and local government will ultimately wither 
and die.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has warned that unless Federal spending 
is curtailed, that we will suffer a devastating depression.. Ex-President Hoover 
has warned the Nation against this excessive spending. 

Ex-Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll has stated, and he is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Intergovernment Relations, that Federal grants inevitably 
lead to Federal control. 

Federal control must necessarily lead to a monolithic system of education. 

We, the executive committee of the Catholic State League of Texas,, repre- 
senting more than 25,000 citizens, therefore, protest the appropriation of Federal 
tax dollars for the school construction bill for the reasons hereinabove alleged 
and for the additional reason that the appropriation of tax money for the ex- 
clusive use of public schools is discriminatory, and places an unjust burden 
upon Catholic and other citizens of this Nation who at their own cost and ex- 
pense are educating in private and parochial elementary and high schools, col- 
leges and universities, more than 6 million children and are, in addition, paying 
their full share of the cost of maintaining the public system of education from 
the elementary school through the university, and are deprived of auxiliary 
services, such as bus transportation and funds that are appropriated by the 
State and Federal Governments and from which the Catholic and other children 
attending private schools are excluded or barred at the expense of sacrificing 
their moral and religious convictions. 

The secretary of this organiaztion is hereby directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to His Excellency, the President of the United States, and to the 
United States Senators and Representatives in Congress from Texas. 

Adopted at San Antonio, Tex., this the 10th day of February, A. D., 1957. 

WALTER E. ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary, Catholic State League of Teras. 





Wuy FeperAt Arp Not NEEDED 


[Editorial from the Clarksdale (Miss.) Press Register, March 21, 1957] 


On the surface, Federal air proposals for education now pending in Congress 
appear to be a juicy plum for Mississippi. Truly, it would be a case of getting 
a big slice of that mystic “something for nothing,” since the State would receive 
much more than it would pay in. 
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For instance, under Senate bill 889 now pending, Mississippi would receive 
$7,772,000 for public schools while paying in only $1,312,000, or a 6-to-1 grant. 
Other bills now pending would give the State similar percentages. 

Why turn this down, you may ask? There are many reasons. In the first place, 
Federal aid will inevitably bring with it Federal controls. These controls will 
be either direct or indirect, but the effect will be the same. 

Also, it will be another usurpation of State’s rights by the Federal Government. 
Education was one of the fields left by our founding fathers to the States. 

One of the bills now pending specifies that States, in order to qualify, “will 
comply with orders of the courts of the United States to insure that the school 
facilities will be open to all children without regard to race.” 

Despite the fact Mississippi might receive more than she pays in at first, it 
means additional increases in Federal taxes—already near the breaking point. 
Federal taxes took only 7 percent of the national income in the 1930's, but by 
1954 Federal taxes took more than 20 percent of total income, and it continues 
to rise. 

The measure would add additional numbers to the growing Federal payroll, 
calling for more bureaucracy and redtape. Most taxpayers now agree we are 
supporting enough Government employees, and already have plenty of Federal 
forms to fill out. You can think of other reasons. 

A number of State groups, including the Mississippi Economic Council, are 
opposed to further extension of Federal aid to education. They believe State 
taxpayers are able to finance our own school system, and to operate them to the 
best interest of citizens. Calling for a halt toward federalization, the MEC says 
that it believes that Mississippi, ‘‘a State low in the scale of economic ability and 
one which on a short-range view stands to gain most in immediate material 
benefits from a federally aided school system, will inspire ether States to make 
similar action,” if it does not request Federal aid. 


WEsT VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Charlestown, W. Va., March 20, 1957. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BalILey, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: We have received a copy of the testimony pre- 
sented to your subcommittee by the Investment Bankers Association. Included 
in this testimony is a table titled “School Bonds Sold During the Period October 1, 
1956-January 31, 1957, by States and Local Educational Agencies.” Regrettably, 
however, our State of West Virginia is recorded as having sold no school bonds 
whatsoever during this period, whereas the office of the State tax commissioner, 
as well as the records of the State sinking fund commission show the sale on 
November 1, 1956, of $766,000 of school bonds by the Upshur County School 
Board. 

We have no means of knowing why the Upshur County issue is omitted from 
the tabulation, and we write to ask if you will insert this letter in the record 
of the hearings to correct the error? 

Respectfully yours, 
H. A. STANSBURY, 
Managing Director. 


GLENCOE, ILL., March 22, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The legislation policies committee of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has studied the shortage of classrooms in Illinois and finds that Illinois 
needs assistance in providing the classroom place needed. Unless assistance is 
given, Illinois will be short approximately 850 classrooms within the next 18 
months. Please record this fact as part of your record of the hearing on school 
construction. 


FRANCES M. NELSON, 
Chairman, Legislation Policies Committee, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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GLENCOE, ILL., March 22, 1957. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers is convinced that there is a 
shortage of classrooms in Illinois. Many districts at the present cannot provide 
classrooms without assistance, because these districts have reached the limit 
of their bonding power. Please make this telegram a part of your record of the 
hearing on school construction. 

CorRINNE B. WIENER, 
President, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


CUMBERLAND BRANCH OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Cumberland, Md., March 21, 1957. 
The Honorable GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman of House Labor and Education Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BarpEN: The Cumberland branch of the American Association of 
University Women is interested in legislation concerning financial assistance for 
school construction. 

The branch urges that you make every possible effort to authorize the neces- 
sary appropriations for aid in this vital matter. 

Very truly yours, 
A. PAULINE FISHER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Denver, Colo., March 21, 1957. 
Hon, GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Chairman of Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The Denver Chamber of Commerce wishes to go on record as opposing 
H. R. 1 and H. R. 3986 with reference to Federal aid to the States for the 
construction of schools. We base our opposition on the premise that education 
is a direct responsibility of communities and the States and not a responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

Under that principle, the State of Colorado, although not operating at peak 
efficiency as a result of school districting problems, is ranked sixth in the 
country in percentage of high-school graduates and nearly first in percentage 
of college graduates, according to the National Education Association. This 
achievement has been made in a State which is not one of the most wealthy 
States in the Union. We take it as evidence that the people of the State will 
provide educational opportunities and facilities when they want to do so. 

This is not to say a shortage of classrooms does not exist in Colorado. It 
is our opinion, however, that proper districting practices, reorganization, in other 
words, an intrastate program to correct current inefficiencies, will speed the 
process of eliminating the classroom shortages which now exist. It is further 
our opinion that Federal aid for school construction in Colorado at this time 
might delay the process of school district consolidation and reorganization which 
is becoming recognized generally as a necessity in our State. We do not profess 
to know the districting problems of other States. We suggest, however, the 
problem is not restricted to Colorado alone. 

The statement that the people of communities will provide educational oppor- 
tunities and facilities when they want to is corroborated by our experience in 
Denver, where, for the past 5 years, school population has increased at the 
annual rate of 6.7 percent, almost twice the national average, which, we under- 
stand, is 3.8 percent. Since World War II, our citizens have approved three 
bond issues, the last of which was voted in November 1955. Construction will 
be in progress until 1960, at which time anticipated school population will have 
adequate facilities. In view of the fact our increased school population prob- 
lem is far greater than the national average, we find it difficult to understand 
why other communities profess not to be able to provide schoolroom facilities 
while we are getting the job done. 
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According to statistics released by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, secured from the Federal Office of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
substantial progress has been made nationally in the elimination of the class- 
room shortage the apst 10 years. Those statistics have been made available to the 
Congress. 

Finally, in view of the situation in Colorado, as compared with other States, 
school populationwise, we fail to see the sense of our contributing more money 
in the form of taxes to the Federal Government than we would receive in 
benefits under the proposed program. Studies by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States indicate we could be taxed approximately $3.5 million and 
receive approximately $3 million in return. In terms of classrooms, at that 
rate, we would be contributing about 17 classrooms to other States presumed 
to be less fortunate than we. We seriously question the validity of that 
presumption. 

We therefore earnestly recommend action against H. R. 1, H. R. 3986, or any 
other similar proposal for Federal aid to education. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry A. NOREN, Secretary. 


ALAMOGORDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


\lamogordo, N. Mex., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVE BAILEY, 


Congressman from West Virginia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: First, I want to congratulate you upon the terriffic stand 
that you have taken in matters of education and particularly Federal aid for 
school-building construction. In spite of all the efforts of the national chamber 
of commerce and other opponents, we want to tell vou that we are still vigorously 
in favor of the program. 

It will perhaps interest you to know that last week in Albuquerque, where the 
New Mexico School Boards Association and the school superintendents of the 
State were convened together, that both groups represented went on record 
unanimously favoring Federal aid to education. These groups represented 
approximately 250 people and they, Congressman Bailey, are leaders in their 
communities in this field. They represented every walk of life from the farm 
class to big industry and even the industrial management of Kennecott Copper 
was stanchly in favor of the Federal-aid program and was truly disturbed about 
the attitude of the national chamber of commerce. 

As a further note in connection with Federal aid, it seems to me that the 
present setup has worked tremendously well. We have been in this program 
since its inception and have built more than $2 million worth of schools here 
in Alamogordo and other cOmmunities throughout the State have done the 
same thing or even more. All of us are really well pleased with the way this 
program is being operated. Unless there is some unknown reason for changing, 
we have a feeling that the present administration through the agency of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and through the Community Facilities Administration, 
is entirely adequate for the program. We in New Mexico have been especially 
pleased with the assistance we have had and we say “assistance” and not inter- 
ference because they have in no way interfered with our programs from Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. We recognize the fact that we must take 
cognizance of this need for supervision and this organization has proven its 
ability satisfactorily to we who are concerned. This agency has proven that 
it is qualified and experienced and undoubtedly will serve to the best advantage 
the interest of the Federal Government and the interest of the State and the 
school districts that are involved in the program. 

Very truly yours, 
W. BarRnikz Caton, Superintendent. 


March 22, 1957. 


Hon. WILLIAM H. AVERY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. AVERY: I have recently been reading the many charges to the effect 
that Federal funds for school construction will necessarily be accompanied by 
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Federal control. My personal experience with Federal construction funds under 
Public Law 815 makes these charges seem ridiculous. 

Commencing in 1952, the Fort Leavenworth School District has had three 
construction projects financed entirely by Public Law 815 funds. I can think 
of no instance nor any incident related to the projects that could be construed 
as federally controlled. On the contrary, the United States Office of Education 
personnel seemed committed to assist our district consistent with the limits 
imposed by law and the practice and recommendations of the Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

I report, that without any reservation, the dealings of this local school district 
with the United States Office of Education under the details of Public Law 815 
have been entirely satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 
IvAN J. Brrrer, Treasurer. 


MARCH 22, 1957. 
The Honorable ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Saptak: The CEA Board of Directors wishes to assure itself 
that all relevant information concerning Connecticut schoo) construction needs 
is made available to Representative Bailey’s subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

Since testimony from Connecticut before the Bailey committee apparently 
ignored one aspect of the problem the CEA office is sending a copy of the enclosed 
to Mr. Bailey. The CEA Board also felt that you would be interested in this 
information, since it concerns towns and cities in nearly all congressional 
districts. 

The CEA Board has also noted with concern that none of the Connecticut 
organizations which openly oppose Federal school construction aid has to date 
been active toward working to provide the substantial increase in State aid 
that the CEA, among others, feels is imperative to provide needed classrooms 
and current expenses in Connecticut. 

Since local property taxes and municipal borrowing power are close to the 
limit in many cases, the alternatives would seem to be either increased State 
aid or, failing that, Federal aid—or a combination of both. 

As long as more than 20,000 Connecticut boys and girls are going to school 
on reduced time, the CEA Board believes that Connecticut has not fully solved 
all its educational support problems. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON U. Pratt, Hrecutive Secretary. 


Number of pupils on reduced time—1956-57 * 


|secona- 





Ele- Second- Ele- 

men- ary Total | men- | ary | Total 

tary tary | 
Bethel 220 220 || Salem... 139 |. 139 
Bridgeport.-. 742 | 1,841 2,583 || Simsbury | 607 | 607 
Bristol_- 158 488 || Stratford __..- 618 | 1,413 | 2,031 
Burlington 97 97 || Trumbull_.. 290 225 515 
East Hartford 360 360 || Walingford 1, 511 819 | 2,330 
East Haven..-- l, 1,326 || Waterbury 1, 507 wsiee Ae 
East Lyme 257 || Waterford ‘ | 621 | 621 
Enfield l, 665 1, 711 Watertown 1, 136 aa 1, 136 
Granby. 556 || Wethersfield _. 141 141 
Guilford... 240 Winchester 597 |. | 597 
Haddam._. 119 |; Windham OE lL acecns | 494 
Marlborough 206 Wolcott... 424 424 
Mariden. 1, 533 1, 533 | = | ———_—__ |-_——_ 
Norwich. .- 46 46 Total 12,8388 | 7,724 | 20, 562 
Plymouth. - 278 278 | 


Source: Connecticut State Department of Education 


1 Vital Information, October 1956. 


, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR AID TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE FROM THE 
BUDGET AND FINANCE COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Whereas the needs of the public schools are certainly no more apparent to 
others than they are to (1) the parents whose children leave their homes for 
school each day, (2) all other citizens of the school district who have a civie 
responsibility for the schools, and (3) the local board of education elected by 
the parents and other citizens ; and 

Whereas the Los Angeles City Board of Education has jurisdiction over 381 
elementary and 93 junior and senior high schools, 7 community or junior col- 
leges, and 26 adult-education centers, with a current school population of 
556,000, served by 18,000 teachers and 12,000 other employees; and 

Whereas the members of the Los Angeles City Board of Education are elected 
by a constituency of over 3 million people to represent their interests in affairs 
directly affecting their local public schools; and 

Whereas the members of the Los Angeles City Board of Education consider 
Federal-State-local interrelationships affecting public-school finance to be a 
matter primarily within the board’s governmental province rather than the 
superintendent of school’s field of educational administration ; and 

Whereas at the present time, and for the foreseeable future, the Los Angeles 
city school districts through a combination of State and local financing efforts 
(primarily local) are supporting a program of school construction and opera- 
tions while at the same time furnishing excellent instructional and auxiliary 
services for boys and girls and young men and women from kindergarten to 
junior-college levels and also providing professional salaries for teachers and 
administrators and prevailing community wages for other employees; and 

Whereas, to accomplish this financing program, the electorate of the Los 
Angeles city school districts has, since June 1946, approved 3 major bond issues 
totaling $338 million, and in addition has raised general fund maximum school 
tax rates by 22 percent in the elementary district and 20 percent in the high- 
school district, with a further tax rate proposal of 18 percent for the elementary 
district and 50 percent for the high-school district pending before the voters in 
the municipal election to be held April 2, 1957; and 

Whereas during the same period of time the people of California have ap- 
proved bond issues totaling $635 million to finance the State-aided building 
program, approximately $165 million of which have been contributed by the tax- 
payers of the Los Angeles city school districts ; 

Now, therefore, the Los Angeles City Board of Education does hereby find 
and resolve as follows, to wit: 

1. That we affirm our belief that public education is primarily a local respon- 
sibility and privilege, secondarily, a State duty and prerogative, and only inci- 
dentally, by virtue of some national emergency, an appropriate subject for Fed- 
eral subvention or intervention ; 

2. That the best interests of 556,000 boys and girls, young men and women, and 
adults attending our schools at the present time and their successors for years 
to come require that the Los Angeles City Board of Education affirm its posi- 
tion that the voter-taxpayers have a better means of determination and super- 
vision over public educational policies and expenditures when they are retained 
on a local and State level; 

3. That the expedient of enacting Federal-grant legislation, without due con- 
sideration of all the implications of such legislation, will not solve the prob- 
lems of half-day classes and severe overcrowding of schools; 

4. That since the Los Angeles city school districts subscribe to the historical 
concept that provision for public education is a local and State government 
function, since the Los Angeles city school districts have demonstrated their 
ability over a period of many years to supply educational facilities within that 
concept, and since the resources of the districts indicate a capability to continue 
on a local and State financing basis; 

5. That as a source of funds for these Los Angeles city school districts, the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education does not subscribe to the bills for Federal 
aid for school construction pending before the 85th Congress of the United 
States. 

(Adopted by the Los Angeles City Board of Education at its regular meeting, 
March 4, 1957.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 23, 1957. 

Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Hducation, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers endorses the stand of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers for Federal aid for emergency school 
construction and respectfully requests this message become part of record of 
subcommittee hearings. Recheck this week confirms our belief there will be 
shortages of classrooms in Wisconsin. Figures submitted last fall by State 
educational officers now appear conservative. We believe in principle of equality 
of education opportunity for all children regardless of where they live in State 
or Nation. Achieving desirable educational objective must be placed ahead of 
partisan conviction and budget cutting requests if we are to secure needed 
classrooms. 

GRACE P. SCHUMPERT, 
President, and Siw Members of Executive Committee, Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


RvuTHERFORD, N. J., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers with its 402,359 members, 
is of the opinion that emergency school construction aid is the most effective 
solution of the accute shortage of classrooms for the Nation’s children. New 
Jersey will need 7,500 more classrooms by 1959-60. Plans to include them will 
cost $364 million. Classroom shortage is but one of the needs that can be met 
by emergency Federal legislation. Education of our children is a national emer- 
gency. We look to you to solve this problem and request this statement be read 
into the record of hearings on school construction. 

Mrs. PHILLIP A. HYATT, 
President, New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC WorKs, INC., 
East St. Louis, Ill., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. METCALF: I want to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
for the consideration of the Subcommittee on General Education that was given 
to me as a witness at Thursday’s hearing. I am very much aware that Members 
of the House of Representatives were under considerable pressure with reference 
to time and that it was a definite inconvenience to all of you to remain as long 
as you did after the call for a rolleall. 

I believe that the testimony which we have entered into the record, both in 
written and in oral form, will stand as the opinion of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce with reference to Federal aid for school-building construction. I 
would like, however, to call your attention again particularly to the letter which 
we submitted for the record from M. M. Cruft, of the Illinois State Department 
of Public Instruction. I believe that this letter clearly indicates the difference 
between estimated need for classrooms throughout the State of Illinois and the 
“distress” need for classrooms in those districts which are unable because of 
financial limitations to finance their own school-building construction. We believe 
that our Illinois plan will be most effective, and we know that in the long run it 
will be far less expensive to the taxpayers of Illinois. 

Again let me express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before you 
and to state our case. 

Yours very truly, 
J. W. Cavaratio, President. 
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RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
SUBMITTED BY JOHN G. Woops, PRESIDENT, Lucas, OHIO 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


Whereas socialism is the parent of communism, and the avowed purpose of 
each is to destroy individual rights and to centralize governmental powers and 
control, particularly so in the field of education where the minds of youth may 
be readily indoctrinated or “brainwashed” to succumb to such un-American 
ideologies, and 

Whereas it has become an established legal principle that whatever the Fed- 
eral Government subsidizes it has the right to control, and the Federal Govern- 
ment almost invariably exercises that right thus exchanging its gifts of our 
tax money for priceless portions of our freedom, and 

Whereas the legal control of the American public school system has always 
been vested in the separate governments of the 48 States, and 

Whereas the cost of Federal aid to schools will be unreasonably high due to 
the customary inefficiency of politically operated bureaus, and will increase the 
tax burden of the citizens of Ohio and most other States far out of proportion 
to the grants received from such socialistic redistribution of the wealth, and 

Whereas it is an obvious fact that, since Federal tax money must come from 
within the States, there can be no question of the States’ financial ability to 
adequately maintain or build their own schools, and 

Whereas any additional Federal taxes required for school aid will constitute 
further tax competition between local, State, and Federal Governments which 
has already been forcing more and more local and State governments to become 
subservient to Federal grants and control, thus in a vicious cycle continuing 
the trend toward centralized all-powerful government, and 

Whereas it appears sufficient consideration has not been given to the studies 
and reports of the New York State Real Estate Board advocating a more realis- 
tic and efficient nonpolitical real-estate appraisal system be instituted in the 
various States as the solution to virtually all local tax problems of the schools, 
and 

Whereas the enormous costs of Federal aid to schools should be eliminated 
from the exorbitant Federal budget inasmuch as the constant increase and 
addition to the budget of these subsidies or aid will continue inflation and bank- 
rupt the United States Government, as is freely predicted by Communist leaders, 
and 

Whereas the reports given favoring Federal aid to schools by such groups as 
the White House Conference on Education were largely sponsored and controlled 
by socialistic organizations such as the National Education Association and the 
Ford Foundation, and 

Whereas in 1900 the ratio between students and teachers was 37 to 1, and in 
1955 was 27 to 1; while, in the same period, public school enrollment was only 
doubled, expenditures for schools have multiplied 12 times and operating costs 
45 times, indicating the basic problem may well be one of extravagant school 
administration; all this while educational standards generally have declined, 
and 

Whereas the Education Committee of the President’s Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations reported in 1954: ‘Federal aid is not necessary either 
for current operating expenses for public schools or for capital expenditures for 
new school facilities. Local communities and States are able to supply both in 
accordance with the will of their residents”. And, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The National Federation of Independent Farm Organizations does 
hereby oppose Federal aid to schools and all legislation pending for that purpose 
as unnecessary, un-American, and a usurpation of States rights guaranteed under 
the United States Constitution. 





RESOLUTION OF ANDERSON COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PALESTINE, TEx. 


Whereas traditionally the American public school system has been the re- 
sponsibility of the local community and the individual States and 

Whereas the amounts of money spent by local communities and States has 
increased much faster than enrollments and 

Whereas these same governments are now spending twice as much on schools 
as they do on the next largest public function, and 
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Whereas we firmly believe the Federal funds appropriated to the school sys- 
tem will eventually lead to Federal control: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Anderson County Chamber of 
Commerce go on record as favoring the defeat of H. R. 3986, and all similar bills 
presently before the Congress of the United States, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be sent to Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
United States Senator, Hon. William B. Blakley, United States Senator, Hon. 
John Dowdy, United States Congressman, seventh Texas District, and to all 
members of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Passed unanimously this 7th day of March 1957 and recorded as a part of 
the minutes of the board of directors meeting of that date. 

PALESTINE, TEx. 

J. W. Corrin, Manager. 


Searcy, ARKS. 

If we accept Federal aid for school buildings along with our Federal aid for 
vocational training and Federal aid for the hot-lunch program, the next step 
would undoubtedly be Federal aid for teachers salaries. We would find then— 
too late perhaps—that the voices of local patrons and local school people, which 
historically have governed what was being taught in our schools, would be 
silenced by the Federal bureaucrats who would be in control. 

We have a statewide citizens organization functioning today in Arkansas, one 
of the low per capita income States. Studies have been made at the local level 
assessment. Most of the problems are to be solved by local remedies— assessment 
equalization and readjustment of local millage. In this manner, State aid can 
be kept to a minimum, and Federal aid will not be needed. This is local self- 
government. It is the American way. 

Dr. GreorGe S. BENSON, 
President of Harding College. 





NEBRASKA CITIZENS COUNCIL, INC., 
February 11, 1957. 
We are opposed to these bills, both in principle and in form. We can clearly 
demonstrate that we do not need any Federal aid. Furthermore our people in 
Nebraska are against the idea of Federal aid for schools for any purpose. 
Rosert W. ARMSTRONG, Evecutive Director. 


NEW JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Trenton, N. J., February 8, 1957. 

One of the most common arguments advanced in favor of Federal aid pro- 
grams—in all fields—is that they equalize the financial ability of the various 
States to carry out necessary public works or activities. 

Here in the New Jersey Taxpayers Association we have subjected this equali- 
zation theory to statistical measurement. As far as we can ascertain it is the 
first time this has ever been done anywhere. The results are startling. Of the 
$3.3 billion distributed in Federal-aid programs in fiscal 1956, only 23 percent 
was channeled into the stream of equalization. The rest—77 percent—merely 
took a round trip to and from Washington, and returned with strings attached 
for federally controlled expenditure schemes (erroneously called aid programs). 


CARLTON W. TILLINGHAST, Evecutive Director. 


RESOLUTION OF SUMTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., SUMTER, S. C. 


Whereas bills are being introduced in the Congress of the United States asking 
for Federal aid to school construction, and 

Whereas South Carolina is well on the way to a solution to its school-construc- 
tion problem through its own efforts, and 

Whereas the school-building needs of South Carolina have been exaggerated 
by certain proponents of these Federal school-aid measures, and 

Whereas we are very apprehensive about any form of Federal control over our 
local school systems : Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolwed, That the Sumter Chamber of Commerce is very definitely opposed 
to any form of Federal aid for school construction, and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our Senators and Representatives to take a stand in 
opposition to such measures and to do everything in their power to see that such 
measures are defeated, and be it further 

Resolwed, That we instruct our executive to inform our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives that we are sending copies of this resolution to the Senators and 
Representatives of the 17 States who would be paying more taxes to support 
these measures than they would be getting out of it, to inform them of our stand. 

Adopted this the 12th day of March 1957, by the board of directors of the Sum- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, Inc., representing its 525 members. 


J. E. Exvprinee, President. 
G. WERBER BRYAN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 





TELEGRAM FrRoM WILi1AM D. NEAL, DiREcTOR OF FINANCE STATE EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMISSION, JACKSON, Miss., Marcu 20, 1957 


All districts can meet needs with State aid which is now being provided through 
laws administered by State educational finance commission. State well into 
a $120 million State aid school-building program. Federal aid not needed. 


SouTH CAROLINA STATE CHAMBFR OF COMMERCE, 
Columbia, S. C., March 5, 1957. 
The South Carolina State Chamber of Commerce wholeheartedly endores the 
Governor’s statements and appreciates the excellent effort on the part of the 
National Chamber to defeat the Federal program * * * 


J. T. PENNEY, Consultant. 


ANALYSIS OF H. R. 3986 aNp H. R. 1 py Kart E. BRANpT OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 


In the body of the McConnell (H. R. 3986) and Kelley (H. R. 1) bills, two 
of the proposals advanced as means to provide Federal funds for sehool con- 
struction, is found this phrase: ‘The faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged * * *,” 

WHAT FAITH? 


The spectacle of influential educators and elected officials of the Federal 
Government about to perpetrate a fraud upon the people of the United States 
does nothing but give observant citizens an ugly premonition that the faith of 
our people is to be dissipated and exchanged for the arrogant authoritarianism 
of various commissariats. 

No longer are we to believe that we can solve our problems by the human 
strength based upon spiritual guidance and the mutual confidence in the future 
actions of others, but upon a commissar * * * yes, a commissar * * * whose 
“financial transactions * * * shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government * * *” and who shall have power, among other discretions, “* * * 
to agree to modifications of agreements made under (title III) and to pay, com- 
promise, waive, or release any right, title, claim, lien, or demand, however 
arising or acquired * * *” and “notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, may sell or exchange at public or private sale, upon such terms and at such 
prices as he may fix, any obligations purchased under (title II).” 

Such is the manner in which the Commissioner of Education is to be presented 
with dictatorial powers, all under the pious mantle of meeting “the evermore 
critical needs of America’s schoolchildren,” to quote one senatorial spokesman 
for the National Education Association, and a so-called assurance that there will 
be no Federal interference in the local business of education. 

It is not necessary, however, to discourse upon the perversion of truth in the 
propaganda disseminated to gain public acceptance of Federal aid to education 
The fraud is revealed in the language of the subject bills. 

What comfort are Americans to take in reading the promise that 
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“In the administration of this act, no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system’”’? 

First, it must be observed that no penalties for violation of this section have 
been written into the bills. 

Secondly, both acts give the Commissioner an implied veto power over the 
administrative plans the bills would require the States to submit to the Com- 
missioner, such power usable to enforce any educational criteria the Commis- 
sioner may espouse. 

Thirdly, the vast powers of financial discretion accorded the Commissioner 
would make it unlikely that the people would be able to establish in any court 
of law that funds or influence had been used for such illegal purposes even when 
the victims could see that such was obviously the case. 

Finally, the assurance does not protect local citizens, school administrators, 
teachers, or boards of education from dictatorial administrative rulings which 
State educational authorities may be persuaded to make in the interest of receiv- 
ing Federal funds. 

Those who drafted these legislative proposals most certainly are intelligent 
people who are aware of that which they write, hence the assurance must be 
considered a deliberate deception designed to obscure the practical potential of 
the bills to the contrary. 

In the McConnell bill the deception is carried one step further in its “declara- 
tion of purpose” in which direct Federal grants are alleged to assist States to 
help local educational agencies “financially unable to do so,” to finance urgently 
needed school facilities. 

In section 104 (b) (2), however, this criteria of inability is watered down by 
this addition: ‘“* * * that in other respects the order of priority will be based 
on relative need for financial aid in the construction of such school facilities 
and the relative urgency of the need for such school facilities.” 

Both bills by their own language concerning methods of distributing authorized 
funds reveal that a concomitant intent is the Federal socialization of education 
by Marxian criteria. 

Both bills would permit the Commissioner to market obligations to private 
lending agencies in competition with local school districts at such discounts 
that private lenders would no longer have any incentive to deal with school 
districts directly. By the exercise of this device alone, the Commissioner could 
destroy all avenues of private financing of public school facilities, thus create 
an artificial need for more governmental programs in the future. 

The intent of the authors of the bills to discourage private financing is revealed 
elsewhere by undefined reference to "reasonable terms” and “reasonable rates 
of interest’ and by title III which would extend Federal grants to establish 
the credit of State school-financing agencies. 

Both bills would permit the addition of unspecified numbers of statisticians, 
investigators, and other administrative functionaries to the Commissioner’s 
staff, functionaries whose separate activities would be hidden from public 
inspection by the very complex multiplicity of duties, real or imagined, which 
may be delegated by the Commissioner pursuant to the regulations he is 
empowered to constitute. 

Neither bill places any limit upon the sums to be expended in the adminis- 
tration of the act and both require the addition or expansion of State educa- 
tional bureaucracies, hence the people of the United States will have no idea 
of what the Federal and State brokerage for the Federal socialization of educa- 
tion will cost in terms of the alleged financial benefits to be distributed. 

I submit, therefore, that these bills have been authored and promoted in utter 
contempt for the intelligence, rights, and privileges of American citizens. 

I further submit that the enthusiastic promotion of this type of legislation 
by the National Education Association poses another grave question which can 
be answered only by the educators as individuals. Do our educators actually 
approve of this legislation or have the spokesmen for the NEA preempted the 
right to speak for all the educators and teachers? 

As parents and citizens of the United States we have a vital interest in know- 
ing the answer to this quetsion. On the other hand, if our teachers and educa- 
tors have been misrepresented as a group by the officers of the NEA they are 
entitled to register this fact to retain the confidence of parents and citizens 
which is rightfully theirs. 
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I respectfully suggest, therefore, that before hearings on the proposed legis- 
lation cited above are terminated that Congress conduct a poll of secret ballot 
among all members of the NEA who are directly concerned with public educa- 
tion, and that when the results of this poll are made known that Congress also 
make known the total number of teachers and educators directly concerned with 
public education, the total membership of NEA, and the number of such teachers 
and educators who are not members of NEA. 

I further suggest that each teacher and educator be furnished with copies 
of the proposed legislation cited above before conducting the balloting to insure 
that they have reasonable opportunity to know what they are voting for or 
against. 

The external evidence that the American people can solve vital problems in 
the field of education without Federal interference has been recorded by many 
other individuals. Hence it is my sincere wish that members of Congress take 
this opportunity to conclude this political issue of Federal aid to education by 
a full disclosure of the facts. 





STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, INC., 
BY Dr. CHARLES W. PAVEY, PRESIDENT 


We believe that Federal aid to education for any purpose will utlimately offer 
a serious threat to freedom in America. 

Roger Freeman stated on October 31, 1956 (“Dollars and Sense in Education,” 
an address delivered to the annual meeting of the Civic Federation of Chicago) : 
“Our schools are the last great bulwark of State and local autonomy. If the 
schools fall to Federal influence they will not only further deteriorate, they 
will set the pattern for more and more powers to go to Washington until our 
States are left empty shells, and reminders of what once was a great Federal 
Union of sovereign States.” Mr. Freeman is an exceptionally well qualified 
authority having served on President Eisenhower’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (Education Committee) and consultant on school finance for 
the White House Conference on Education. 

The proponents of Federal aid for schools have built an enormously effective 
propaganda and lobbying machine. Much of the propaganda is fictional. Never- 
theless, they have used it so cleverly a majority of Americans (according to the 
Gallup poll) gullibly have accepted as fact these excuses for Federal aid. “A 
national educational crisis,” “a dire emergency,” “classroom shortages,” “perse- 
cuted and underpaid teachers,” “disgraceful shortage of teachers,” are some of 
the attention-getting slogans which have been scattered far and wide—and reck- 
lessly—for public consumption, unfortunately with telling effect. More recently, 
the administration and some congressional leaders have been disturbed by the 
fact that Russia is graduating more scientists than the United States, and the 
blame for the condition is laid to lack of educational facilities and personnel. 

Regarding the “slogans for Federal aid,” what is fact and what is fiction? 
The National Education Association and other professional educationists invar- 
iably blame “lack of money” for bad education. On the other hand, there are a 
number of distinguished educational authorities who blame bad education on 
poor teaching and neglect of the teaching of the basic three R’s to high-school 
students. This is advanced by Dr. I. I. Rabi, famous physicist and Nobel prize 
winner. He told Congress that one of the reasons for the decline in our engineer- 
ing and scientific talent “is inadequate preparation in the fundamental subjects 
which would enable students to enter into science and engineering courses at 
college.” President Harold W. Dodds (Princeton University) declares “high- 
school graduates no longer have as firm a grasp on the basic ‘three R’s’—with all 
that they imply as they had a quarter century ago.” (Roger Freeman, Octo- 
her 31, 1956.) This is good evidence from recognized authorities that Federal 
aid to education would in no way overcome the deficiency of engineering and 
scientific talent. 

The “slogan excuses” for Federal aid that schools and teachers are being dis- 
criminated against in the allocation of public funds and this causes “dire short- 
ages” are completely refuted by Mr. Freeman (October 31, 1956) through thor- 
oughly documented facts and figures. Here is the truth: “The cost of educa- 
tion accounts for about one-third of all State and local expenditures; education is 


gaining on the other public services—between 1940 and 1955 State and local tax 
collections increased 201 percent while State and local expenditures for educa- 
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tion increased 351 percent. During the past 5 years, 1950 to 1955, State and 
local expenditures for public schools increased 73 percent—expenditures for all 
other purposes, including those financed with Federal aid, 39 percent. Between 
1900 and 1955, public-school enrollment doubled and school operating costs mul- 
tiplied 43 times.” Mr. Freeman says: “The plain fact is that school funds have 
consistently risen faster than enrollment, prices, or other public services and are 
continuing to do so.” 

The American people are not doing too poorly by their schools. A last year 
United Nations’ world survey of education showed that the United States has 
the highest per capita expenditure for education ($77 per capita) and spends 
a larger share of its national income on education than any other nation. Mr. 
Freeman proves that the shortage of teachers in classrooms is somewhat of 
a myth, and that local and State communities are keeping ahead of their edu- 
cational problems without Federal aid. Between fall, 1954, and fall, 1955, enroll- 
ment increased 1.1 million. At a classroom size of 30 pupils this would have re- 
quired 36,000 additional teachers and classrooms. Actually, the number of 
teachers in the public schools increased 69,000 and we built 60,000 classrooms. 
So, it seems that there are many flaws and weaknesses in the argument that 
there is a need for Federal subsidization of the schools and that Federal cash 
will solve so-called educational problems. 

There are many sound, logical, and moral reasons against Federal aid to 
education to counteract the nebulous arguments advanced for it by the socialistic 
proponents. One of the most convincing is the report of the Education Com- 
mittee of the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations which 
stated : “We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system * * *. Federal aid is not necessary either for current 
operating expenses for public schools or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities.” 

Federal aid for schools—for any purpose—is morally wrong, because it will 
lead to Federal control. A 1942 decision of the Supreme Court reads as fol- 
lows: “It is hardly lack of due process for the Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes” (317 U. S. 131; last sentence of first paragraph decision by 
Justice Jackson in case of Wickard v. Filburn, 1942). Despite this now well- 
known Supreme Court decision, the Parent-Teachers Association, without regard 
to the serious consequence, continues to seek Federal aid for school legislation 
with the meaningless words: ‘“‘We recommend the inclusion of provisions that 
will insure maximum local control.” In the face of this decision, the National 
Education Association persists in its disgraceful effort to fool American fathers 
and mothers that Federal aid can be had without Federal control. 

Among the many instances in other fields of Federal interference, we have a 
specific example of Federal control following Federal aid to education. In 1916 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act providing financial aid for local voca- 
tional educational systems. Prior to passage, its proponents shouted to the 
housetops that the measure would not bring about Federal controls. Exactly 
the reverse has happened. Federal regulations have been expanded over the 
years and are now printed in an 108-page book, Administration of Vocational 
Education (published by the Government Printing Office). As Russell Turner 
points out (Human Events, November 24, 1956), only 1 sentence on page 4 is 
necessary to prove that the Federal Government controls vocational education. 
It reads: “Each State is required to submit a plan which must meet with the 
approval of the Federal Office of Education.” If one has further doubts, here 
is What Representative August E. Johansen (Republican, 3d district, Michigan ) 
has to say: ‘No statutory provision in the world can provide adequate safeguard 
against Federal control of education once Federal financial support of education 
is an accepted principle.” 

In 1950 the late Representative John Lesinski (Democrat, Michigan), a student 
of and advocate for Federal aid to education, emphasized the fact that the Fed 
eral Government would control that which it subsidizes (AAPS News Letter. 
April 1950, vol. 4, No. 3). Representative Lesinski at the time was chairman 
of the House Education and Labor Committee which devoted a large amount of 
time to the study of Federal aid to education. His committee killed the Fed- 
eral aid proposal which was under consideration and Chairman Lesinski gave 
as the reason for this action, the following: “It is impossible to draft a gen 
eral Federal aid to education bill which will not contain a great degree of Fed 
eral control over local school systems. I am convinced, after the hard study 
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we have put to the question, that no acceptable bill preventing Federal domina- 
tion of local schools can be drawn. I reluctantly come to that conclusion, but I 
had to face the facts.” 

The contention has been made by both the President and professional educa- 
tionists that Federal aid to schools will be a “one shot” program, or only 
temporary. Make no mistake about it, “one shot” Federal aid is as fantastically 
unrealistic as only “one shot” for the dope addict. And there is a mountain of 
evidence to prove it. One example: The Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, 
a measure foisted on the American people as temporary, has been continued 
and expanded by almost every Congress during the past 10 years. Despite Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s disarming statement, “once this shortage (of classrooms) is 
overcome, the Federal grant program can and must terminate,” the Federal Aid 
advocates are not planning it that way. When Adlai Stevenson, head of the 
Stevenson-Democrats, addressed the annual convention of the National Education 
Association on July 6 of last year and outlined his plant for Federal aid for 
schools, he used the words and expressions “start,” “over the longer run,” and 
he topped off his address with “yet there should be no evading the fact that the 
composite program I am suggesting here will be expensive, and it is just a begin- 
ning.” 

It is easily apparent that the National Education Association is not working 
for a Federal-aid program on a terminal emergency basis. The goal of the NEA 
is a permanent all-out type of Federal aid to education. When testifying before 
a Senate committee last year, Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, said: “* * * As long as our schools are cut off 
from the most powerful and efficient and productive form of taxation that we 
have (Federal taxation, of course), so long will they fail to receive a reasonable 
share of the great wealth and income of our country. Not by the farthest 
stretch of the imagination could Dr. Carr’s statement be interpreted to mean 
“temporary” aid. The NEA’s goal of permanent Federal interference in the 
Nation’s schools is further substantiated by a statement in the February 1956 
NEA Journal by Dr. John K. Norton, head of the department of educational ad- 
ministration at Teachers College, Columbia, University: “* * * even if $500 mil- 
lion (a year) were voted for school building aid, it would represent only a first 
step toward adequate Federal participation in the financial support of education 
in the United States.” 

We do not question the sincerity of President Eisenhower’s statement: “Once 
this shortage is overcome, the Federal grant program can and must terminate.” 
We do regret his naivety in believing that once started, the program ever can or 
will terminate. Once the new educational bureaucracy has established its foot- 
hold in the Federal Government, the bureaucratic employees will perpetuate 
themselves in their jobs by employing statistics to prove the existence of new 
“emergencies.” And if political history follows its customary course, election- 
year Congresses will accept the statistics—rigged or not—and vote more give- 
aways for political expediency. Obviously, this administration or Congress can- 
not do anything binding on future administrations or Congresses. When the 
principle is established, it will be perpetual. 

Last year in testimony before the same congressional committee, Dr. Carr of 
the NEA dispelled any doubts as to the ultimate goal for permanent Federal aid. 
He asserted that failure to recognize the economic necessity of access to Federal 
tax support is “* * * the real obstacle beside which all the petty details of 
tinkering with some local tax rate or some State statute about debt limitations 
are as molehills to mountains.” This expression of contempt for State and 
local support of the American public schools indicates clearly and conclusively 
that the NEA seeks to bypass the 48 States and the some 57,000 school districts 
for financial support of the schools and substitute the Federal Government—only 
one large centralize authoroty to which their propaganda for “progressive” 
educational systems of mediocrity and one-worldism would need to be directed. 

The Association of American Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., holds that Federal 
aid to schools is undesirable because it is financially impractical. The Federal 
Government produces nothing and has no money of its own to spend except that 
which it extracts by compulsion from the taxpayers. Since the Federal Govern- 
ment is approximately $276 billion in debt—not counting social security commit- 
ments of about $280 billion—realistically, it has no “honest” money to spend for 
Federal-aid programs of any kind. 

During the past year, public schools cost the States and local communities about 
$10% billion. The proposed Federal aid program would have boosted that total 
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| by 244 percent to 4 percent, which is less than half the average annual increase 


from State and local funds in recent years. For instance, in 1955 there was an 
increase of $114 billion over the aggregate State and local support of schools for 
the year 1954. After the Federal brokerage fees to finance the proposed educa- 
tional bureaucracy, with its blundering ineptitude and extravagant practices, 
were deducted from the appropriated Federal funds, percentagewise, the amounts 
of Federal aid would be almost infinitesimal, and yet a tremendous additional 
burden on taxpayers. Governor Stratton of Illinois confirmed this last year in a 
statement: “We do not need Federal aid for schools in Illinois * * * Whatever 
Federal aid we could get would be only a drop in the bucket compared to what we 
are doing ourselves.” 

There are other distinguished governors who oppose Federal aid to schools, too, 
Gov. Harold Handley, of Indiana, said in his inaugural address: “The citizen of 
Indiana demands that education must be under local administration. He (the 
citizen) will not tolerate nationalization of his schools.” Gov. Price Daniel, of 
Texas, on February 1, 1957, wrote the Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., as follows: “I am pleased to advise you that I join with Governors 
Stratton and Handley on their stand against Federal aid to education.” 

We hold that Federal aid to schools should be defeated—in fact, it should never 
be considered, because it is unconstitutional. Public education is a matter that 
should be controlled by the States and localities and not by the Central Govern- 
ment. This is clearly defined in the 10th amendment to the Constitution: ‘“Pow- 
ers reserved to States. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” Nothing could be more understandable than the 10th 
amendment. It prohibits Congress from interfering in the business of the States, 
and this certainly would include the public schools. Nowhere in the Constitution 
is Congress given permission to tax and spend for the Nation’s schools. 

Finally, we believe that the proposal for Federal aid to schools—for any pur- 
pose—is one of the greatest threats to our free society in the history of the Nation. 
We believe that our constitutional form of government is endangered by the 
continuing advance of Federal powers and the usurpation of State and local 
responsibilities. We believe that if Federal aid to education is enacted, it even- 
tually will achieve the breakdown of constitutional government, remove educa- 
tional responsibility from parents—where it belongs—and make collectivized 
captives of our children. Consider the potential for evil of an “Alger Hiss” as 
Federal School Administrator. Preserve local autonomy of our schools. 

We sincerely hope this committee and the Congress will reject H. R. 3896, 
H. R. 1, and any other similar legislation which proposes Federal aid for school 
construction or Federal aid for schools for any purpose. 





AMVETS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILeEy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Batley: Enclosed herein is AMVETS statement on Federal aid 
for school construction. 
It will be very much appreciated if this statement is included in the transcript 
of testimony given before your Subcommittee on Education. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. HAFEY, 
Assistant National Service-Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. HAFEyY, ASSISTANT NATIONAL SERVICE-LEGISLATIVE 
Drrector, AMVETS 


AMVETS appreciate this opportunity to present the views of our organization 
on the subject of Federal aid for school construction. Over the past several 
years, the population of this country has shown a marked increase. This in- 
crease has reflected itself in the number of children who are attending our schools 
throughout the country and, as a result, there has developed an extremely acute 
shortage of schools and classrooms, in both elementary and high schools. Though 
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attempts have been made to dispute and question the figures concerning the class- 
room shortage, it is evident that a shortage does exist, whether it be more or legs 
than the 159,000 which is claimed. 

It is common knowledge that, in many areas of the country, children are 
attending school in shifts, with one group going early in the morning, and qa 
second group attending until late afternoon. Classrooms are greatly over- 
crowded in many sections, thereby causing a situation which is not conducive 
either to study or good scholarship. 

It is through the medium of our schools that every child in America has an 
opportunity to realize his dreams for a certain career or a particular calling. It 
is our responsibility, as a nation, to provide for him adequate schools in which 
he can prepare himself for the challenges that lie ahead. We should do this not 
only for his benefit but, more important, for the welfare of the entire Nation. 
This is especially true in the strife-ridden world of today when so many nations 
behind the Iron Curtain are developing their educational systems to produce 
students well trained in the sciences. 

So serious and emergent is this problem that the President, in his state of 
the Union message, his budget message, and in his economic report, pointed up 
and stressed the critical classroom shortage and urged Congress to take remedial 
steps promptly. The President’s concern has been reechoed in the statements 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and other prominent authori- 
ties in the field of education. 

We fully recognize that the basic responsibility for adequate school facilities 
rests with the State and local community. However, it is apparent that this 
problem has grown to such proportions that the State and local governments are 
unable to provide the funds necessary for implementation of such a building 
program and Federal assistance is urgently needed. 

It is entirely proper that the classroom shortage should be considered not only 
a local or State problem, but a national one. The youth of today will be the 
leaders of tomorrow, and it behooves the Congress to take steps to provide for 
them the facilities they need to complete their basic education. If we can 
appropriate billions for foreign aid, highway construction, and other programs, 
we certainly should not be hesitant to appropriate funds to insure adequate 
educational facilities for our children. 

Today, with so many evil influences exerting power on young people, it is of 
paramount importance that our youth have the opportunity to learn those funda- 
mental principles which will assist and support them through life. An educated 
citizenry is the greatest deterrent to those who would strike at our way of life. 

We of AMVETS strongly support the proposals before this subcomuinittee 
which would grant Federal aid for school construction. We feel that an invest- 
ment in the youth of our country can only return large dividends in the years to 
come. 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
March 21, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee, House Education and Labor 
Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Battery: The board of directors of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce today approved the attached report of its Federal Affairs Com- 
mittee on the subject of Federal Aid to School Construction. 

We understand that although the hearings conducted by your subcommittee 
have closed, you have announced that the record will be kept open until March 23 
to permit the filing of additional statements. 

We shall appreciate your including this communication and the attached re- 
port in the hearing record as expressing the views of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce in opposiltion to the pending legislation proposing Federal aid to 
school construction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. DucoMMUN, President. 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE REPORT TO BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Date: March 19, 1957 

Committee: Federal affairs, Russell S. Bock, chairman 
Subject: Federal Aid to School Construction 

Status: Approved by board of directors for action 
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RECOM MENDATION 


The Federal affairs committee of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
recommends : 

(1) That the board of directors reiterate its support of the principle that re- 
sponsibility for the administration, control, and support of public schools should 
remain in the levels of government closest to the people—local and State govern- 
ments. 

(2) That the board of directors renew its objection to Federal aid for school 
construction, or any other Federal prvugraum of general aid to education. 


BACKGROUND 


Historically, the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has recognized the evils 
inherent in broad Federal aid programs to local governments and has called 
attention to their weaknesses and dangers. 

The above recommendation is a reiteration of the policy adopted by the board 
of directors in December 1955 on the joint resocmmendation of the Federal affairs 
and State and local government committees, with reference to legislation under 
consideration in the 84th Congress to grant Federal subsidies for school con- 
struction. 

Federal aid to school construction is one of the major issues before the S5th 
Congress. A substantial number of bills has been introduced to provide grants 
to the States, their main differences being in the annual amounts of aid proposed 
and the grant formulas. Interest centers on the administration bill (H. R. 3986, 
McConnell) and the “Kelley” bill (H. R. 1) which is similar to the one sponsored 
by Representative Kelley last year and defeated in the House. 

The administration bill 

The administration bill, which carries out the requests contained in the Pres- 
ident’s special message to Congress on January 28, proposes: 

Grants-in-aid of $325 million each year for 4 years to be allocated according to 
school-age population, the State income divided by the number of school-age 
children and the effort of the State to provide schools. 

Federal purchase of up to $750 million of local school bonds during the next 
4 years from districts unable to sell their bonds to private agencies at reasonable 
interest rates. 

Federal loans up to $150 million to be matched by States to set up reserve 
funds to establish State school financing agencies. 

Grants-in-aid of $5 million each year for 4 years, matched 50-50 by States, 
alocated on the basis of school-age population to encourage State programs to 
improve and increase l6cal school construction. 

The Kelley bill 
sriefly, the Kelley bill proposes: 

Grants-in-aid of $600 million each year for 5 years, allotted on the basis of 
school-age population in each State. 

Federal purchase of up to $750 million of local school bonds during the next 
4 years from districts unable to sell them to private agencies at reasonable 
interest rates. 

Federal loans to be matched by States in setting up reserve funds to establish 
State school-financing agencies. 


STATEMENT 
Introduction 

The controversy over the Federal aid to school construction issue is reaching 
new heights. Both party platforms are committed to the concept that the l*ed- 
eral Government must step into a field traditionally occupied by the States and 
localities. 

But as the battle rages, it becomes increasingly clear that there is little, 
if any, justification for Federal intervention. Local school districts and the 
States which have the greatest problems of school housing are meeting their 
own needs, even though it taxes their resourcefulness as well as their resources. 
Ability, of course, differs among the States as does the willingness of citizens 
to provide the funds for necessary school construction. Expert studies have 
revealed, however, that these differences, while still substantial in some areas, 
have narrowed considerably over the past two decades. 
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The study committee on Federal responsibility in the field of education sub- 
mitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (June 1955), after 
a thorough evaluation of the problem of Federal aid to education, a conclusion 
to which the Federal Affairs Committee subscribes wholeheartedly : 

“Every American child has the right to an adequate educational opportunity, 
That opportunity can be provided by local communities and States more satis- 
factorily and equitably than by the Federal Government. School boards, in 
cooperation with State legislatures, are in a better position to determine the 
adequacy of their schools than Congress or any other agency of the Federal 
Government. Free government rests on the belief that the people are capable 
of judging vital public issues. No public service is closer to the people than 
the schools” (p. 93). 

A few of the other findings of this study group, in capsule form, are telling 
blows against the contention that Federal aid is a requisite for construction 
needs of local schools: 

“* * * The American people have built up over the last cetury and a half 
the greatest school system in the world under State and local responsi- 
bility * * * ” (p. 94). 

“* * * State and local government can be more effectively strengthened by 
taking less money from the States than by taking out more and returning 
part of it as a Federal subsidy even with minimum controls attached” (p. 94). 

“* * * Communities will forego other expenses, deny themselves amenities, 
if they rate education sufficiently high * * *” (p. 95). 

“* * * We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make 
more money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support 
an adequate school system” (p. 95). 

“As a general principle, those who decide on expenditure policies should bear 
the political responsibility for the raising of the necessary funds * * *” (p. 95). 

‘“* * * A political or administrative body which receives the bulk of its 
support from a superior unit of government will find that the substance of its 
authority is eroding, that its control over policies is gradually shifting to the 
parent unit * * *” (p. 95). 

These and many other words of deep wisdom are conclusions reached after 
long, detailed, and objective study of Federal aid to education and all of its 
implications. The general conclusion reached is that Federal aid is not neces- 
sary either for current operating expenses for public schools or for capital 
expenditures for new school facilities. Local communities and States are 
able to supply both. 


California’s problem and its efforts 

No other State in the Union has a problem equal to California’s in providing 
school housing for a mushrooming population. Within the past 15 years, 
California’s population has doubled. Latest estimates have boosted it over the 
14 million mark. Among startling statistics recently released by Carl Frisen, 
population estimator for the State department of finance, are these: 

California is growing three times faster than New York in population. 

About 1,000 new residents migrate to this State each day. 

The net gain of births over deaths is about 600 daily. 

There is 1 birth every 1.6 minutes, 1 death every 4.5 minutes, and 1 person 
gained through migration every 1.6 minutes. 

The net result is a new California resident every 55 seconds. 

While California has but one-twelfth of the present population of the United 
States, it has absorbed one-sixth of the Nation’s population increase in the 
past 15 years. 

The school age population has increased at an even greater rate. With 
total 1956 enrollment (kindergarten through grade 14) at 2,904,781, the enroll- 
ment in kindergarten through grade 12 has jumped from 1,453,124 in 1947 to 
2,632,421 in 1956—an increase of 81 percent. During the same time the 
kindergarten enrollment has grown from 109,894 to 251,295—an increase of 
128 percent—a harbinger of the greater problems to come. 

Citizens of California have rallied to their school construction needs. They 
have shown a consistent willingness to accept the responsibilities attendant 
upon this growth. This willingness has been demonstrated through increases 
in budgetary expenditures for capital outlays by the local districts and vigorous 
support by the electorate of local and State bond issues. 

Between 1944-45 and 1954-55, inclusive, $1,487,106,914 was expended by Caii- 
fornia’s school districts from local building funds (budgetary and bond issues) 
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while $387,808,352 was spent from State building aid funds. The impressive 
total for school construction expenditures in the 11-year period (1955-56 state- 
wide figures not yet available) amounts to $1,824,915,266. 

Since the close of the war, State funds in the amount of $690 million ($55 mil- 
lion from general fund appropriations and $635 million in voted Statewide bond 
issues) have been made available to local school districts with insufficient tax 
and bonding resources. Adding to this the $1.4 billion actually expended through 
1954-55 from local budgets and local bond issues, the total tops $2 billion of 
effort to fill postwar school construction needs in California. 

In Los Angeles County alone, school district voters have approved (by a two- 
thirds vote or better) bond issues totaling $647,818,177 (1946-47 to 1955-56, 
inclusive) and over the same period have rejected only $65,154,000. 

The Los Angeles City School Districts’ electorate, since June of 1946, has 
approved three major bond issues totaling $338 million, in addition to increasing 
the operating tax rates. Over the past 10 years, the Los Angeles City School 
Districts have built 145 new school plants. The estimated number planned for 
the next 10 years is 165 school plants. Los Angeles is planning now for the 
growth certain to come. 

With the heaviest growth problem of all States, California is paying its own 
way without Federal aid. Currently considered Federal aid to school construec- 
tion proposals could only add to our problems, siphoning off additional millions 
of tax funds needed at home, to be distributed to other States which are not 
equaling California’s efforts. 

A published comment by Dr. Ronald Cox, assistant chief of the division of 
school administration, California State Department of Education, dramatizes the 
California situation. Referring to the $14 million a year share of the Federal 
program which California would receive under the administration bill, he is 
quoted as saying: 

“That amount of Federal aid would build 30 average-sized elementary schools 
in California. In the next 5 years we expect to build 3 elementary schools every 
2 days just to take care of the population increase’ (Sacramento Bee, January 
29, 1957). 

California—a Federal aid “loser” 


California is 1 of the 16 States, plus the District of Columbia, which has “every- 
thing to lose” in a Federal aid to school construction program. For example, 
under the administration bill, California’s construction aid allotment each year 
(of the $325 million per year for 4 years) would be an estimated $14,180,000 for 
which its citizens would pay in Federal taxes $29,080,000. Thus $15,100,000 
would be extracted from California’s taxpayers to be distributed for classroom 
construction in other States. 


The true cost of Federal aid 


No one knows the true cost of Federal aid. The New Jersey Taxpayers’ 
Association has pointed out that actually only 23 percent of the huge Federal aid 
expenditures represents funds transferred from rich to poor States, and that 
the balance isn’t aid at all—simply round trip money collected in taxes and 
returned with strings attached for federally controlled programs, 

The overhead is buried in countless items making up the Federal budget, 
covering activities of many agencies engaged in one way or another in the admin- 
istration of federally assisted programs. The depreciating processes of Federal 
bureaucracy takes a substantial toll from Federal aid dollars. 

That waste and extravagance mark the expenditure of funds when the spend- 
ing policies are separated from the responsibility of providing them is so well 
known that it needs no documentation. But of even greater importance are costs 
impossible to calculate in dollars alone—the weakening of State and local govern- 
ment, the surrender of local determination upon which sound finance is based, 
and the erosion of a sense of responsibility for local problems—the bulwark 
against centralized power—which reduces the opportunity for citizens to govern 
themselves. 

Controversial classroom shortage statistics 

Presently a controversy is raging between administration spokesmen and 
opponents of the Federal aid school construction program over the statistics 
of classroom shortage. Enough is known about the inadequacies of the surveys 
compiled by the United States Office of Education to justify questions regarding 
their reliability. The education study committee of the Commission on Inter- 
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governmental Relations concluded after careful review: “(The reports) show 
major internal inconsistencies which raise doubts whether the data are com- 
parable, and whether they can be added to arrive at a national total * * *” 
(Roger A. Freeman, Federal Aid to Education—Boon or Bane, p. 19). About 
the only conclusion that can be reached is that school construction needs to meet 
growing enrollments are very great, and that thousands of local units are plowing 
steadily ahead to take care of their requirements. One thing appears to be 
certain—there is a definite lack of any convincing information to prove that the 
school construction problem has reached a crisis point requiring Federal 
intervention. 


The threat of “controls” 

The administration has made it clear that Federal control of education is 
undesirable and that its legislative proposal “specifically prohibits” such controls, 
The history of grant-in-aid programs refutes the claim, however. Tax Founda- 
tion’s Washington News (February 1, 1957) points out that in his special 
message, the President asserted that any legislation should state the “no Federal 
control policy” in no uncertain terms. However, three paragraphs later, the 
message sets forth the “priorities” under which the States shall redistribute 
the funds to local school districts. 

It is inevitable that controls of some kind go hand in hand with financial aid. 
It is, in fact, sound business practice for some degree of control to be exercised 
to prevent waste of funds. Every Federal grant to date has involved some 
measure of Federal control. If we want to keep our educational system respon- 
sive to State and local opinion and the will of the people, we must avoid the 
Federal control that will inevitably follow financial support. Improvement of 
educational standards depends upon the flexibility that goes with local rather 
than centralized control. The danger of ultimate policy domination is inherent 
in any broad program of Federal aid to the schools. 

States and localities better able to meet own needs 

There is no wealth within the reach of the Federal Government that is not 
within the 48 States and the outlying territories. As indicated previously, while 
there are admitted variations in fiscal ability among the States, expert studies 
have revealed a narrowing of the differences over recent years. Almost any 
criteria show that the States and localities are better able to finance education 
requirements than is the Federal Government. The debt of State and local 
governments is relatively small compared with the huge Federal debt. An 
almost frantic search, supported from the grassroots, is under way to find ways 
and means to cut the mammoth $71.9 billion Federal budget. One way is surely 
to refrain from taking on new Federal aid programs which, once begun, would 
mushroom to become vastly greater financial burdens in the coming years. Ac- 
cording to Senator Harry Flood Byrd (Congressional Record, March 8, 1957, 
p. 2960), the budget contains 13 new State and local grants, making 67 in all. 


CONCLUSION 


The Federal affairs committee is of the unanimous opinion that the proposals 
pending before the Congress for Federal aid to school construction should be 
defeated ; that the financing of public education, including housing requirements, 
should remain the complete responsibilty of local governments. The State and 
local governments are, for the most part, vigorously working to fulfill their own 
classroom requirements. The current propusals before the Congress would 
penalize California and other rapidly growing States. But of much greater con- 
cern to the committee is the weakening of home rule and local control which 
inevitably must follow a shift of responsibility to the Central Government. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1957. 


Hon. MARION B. Foisom, 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
DEAR MR. SECRETARY: It was kind of you to advise us of your continued interest 
in the program of the national chamber and of your concern about our publica- 
tions in the field of education. 
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As you well know, it is the policy of this organization, and hence our obliga- 
tion to the business community, to study and report on the facts and the logic of 
all major programs proposed by the Federal Government. 

This obligation is especially important in relation to proposed programs of 
Federal school construction which embody the principle of Federal surveillance 
over and Federal taxation to maintain all our State school systems. Any such 
proposal is precedent making and, once accepted by the Congress, could—and we 
believe would—lead to Federal surveillance over all levels and all aspects of 
public education. 

The national chamber’s series of legislative clinics last month gave me the 
opportunity to discuss this issue and others with thousands of businessmen. It 
was the overwhelming concensus of every group with which we met that, as 
you said in your letter, “the primary responsibility for meeting classroom needs 
must remain at the State and local levels,’ and that there was no justification 
for a Federal program that departed from this principle. They also concurred 
in feeling that the current budget of the Federal Government was far too high 
and should avoid all new programs as well as old ones which were not demon- 
strated to be absolutely essential. 

Chamber publications on the school-construction issue have employed figures 
from the Office of Education to show that a Federal school-construction program 
is unnecessary. We recognize that many Office of Education figures about class- 
room needs are only estimates and suggest that such figures in the future be so 
labeled. Yet, even these uncertain figures indicate that the Nation is so rapidly 
reducing any backlog of classroom needs that may exist, as to make Federal 
intervention untimely and illogical. 

We concur with you in feling that “the publie is entitled to accurate basic 
information upon which to judge this significant issue.” We regret that many 
State departments of education, by their own admission, do not have such accu- 
rate basic data. We see no reason, however, why we should not use these Office 
of Education estimates when these same figures are being used to propose multi- 
billion-dollar Federal programs. 

All we have done, Mr. Secretary, is to point out that these estimates show 
that the states and their communities are overcoming he estimated backlog at 
a rate which makes Federal intervention illogical. 

According to your testimony of February 5, 1957, this so-called deficit was in 
the fall of 1956 about 50 percent less than it was in 1952-53. Your predecessor, 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, provided the earlier estimates some 2 years ago in her 
testimony before the House Education and Labor Committee. 

If, as these estimates indicate, one-half of the so-called backlog of classroom 
needs has been eliminated in this short period, it can hardly be said that little 
progress is being made in reducing it. These estimates, furthermore, indicate 
a reduction of the so-called backlog by 153,000 rooms which is many times as 
fast as the 4,000 to 10,000 rooms you have predicted this year. 

Chamber publications have suggested that with one-half of the backlog elimi- 
nated in the period of 1953-56, it is only logical to conclude that the other one- 
half can be eliminated in a similar period of time, from now on till 1960, without 
any Federal intervention. The logic of this viewpoint is the more apparent from 
the Office of Education figures which show that the rate of school construction 
under State and local initiative has been increasing by 5 to 10 percent every year 
and that this rate of increase can he shown to be continuing. Recent testimony 
of the Investment Bankers Association before the House Labor and Education 
Committee clearly demonstrates that the States and their communiies are al- 
ready financing school construction through bond sales and otherwise at a rate 
higher than in previous years. 

When chamber publications attempt to identify and describe classroom condi- 
tions using Office of Education estimates, it is recognized that predictions are no 
more reliable than those estimates. Direct investigations of classroom needs in 
several States have moreover cast some doubt on the verifiability and reliability 
of some figures used in developing these estimated totals—especially the 159,000 
additional classrooms needed noted in your letter. While opponents of Federal 
intervention might criticize the chamber’s use of these estimates as giving cre- 
dence to questionable figures, it seems strange indeed to be criticized by the 
agency which is responsible for their reliability. 

The figure of 67,000 classrooms used in chamber publications several months 
ago as the number of classrooms supposed to be completed in 1955-56, is a case in 
point This was the estimate provided last year by the Office of Education in 
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Cireular 467 Revised. Only last month, in February 1957, the Office reported in 
Circular 490 the figure to have been an overestimate “revised to 61,900 because 
the figure of 7,000 rooms reported by one State for 1955-56 was later certified by 
the State as the total number of rooms scheduled for completion for the 4-year 
period 1952-56.” That quotation will be found on page 6 of Circular 490, re- 
leased last month from the Office of Education. Again, it seems strange to be 
criticized for using this erroneous figure before your agency corrected its error, 

The same inadvertent error of the Office of Education has been, on the other 
hand, used by the advocates of Federal intervention to illustrate that classrooms 
are not being constructed as fast as your Office of Education estimates. The 
Office of Education statement that 62,800 classrooms were built in 1955-5 
(versus the 67,000) estimate) has been so misinterpreted. However, the revised 
estimate for that year of 61,900 recently reported by the Office of Education 
clearly indicates that classrooms are being built faster than estimated, since 
62,800, according to Circular 490, were actually built in that year. 

Let it be noted that the above error was related to reasonably identifiable facts 
about the number of classrooms being built. In contrast, the question of class- 
rooms needed or obsolescent classrooms is subject to the grossest variation based 
on the widely differing criteria within the States as well as by different States, 

Our investigations have revealed that in many States no definitions or criteria 
were identified or known to have been used in the State estimates developed and 
sent to the Office of Education. 

It may be presumed that one gross contradiction within the Office of Education 
estimates may be due to this complete uncertainty and probable inconsistency 
in those State figures. By determining from Circular 490 the estimated pupil- 
teacher ratio of the 48 States and the estimated pupil-classroom ratio of the 48 
States, it will be found that over 30 State reports show the pupil-teacher ratio 
lower than the pupil-classroom ratio, whereas in 12 States the pupil-classroom 
ratio was either the same as, or larger than the pupil-teacher ratio. This is 
cited only to indicate even the definition of a “classroom” or a “teacher” must 
have varied in these State reports from which the Office of Education totals are 
derived about classroom needs. 

It is highly significant that the most reliable and verifiable figure of these 
Office of Education statistics, namely, the number of classrooms actually built 
or being built in the last 10 years, is almost one-half of the total classrooms now 
in use in this country. With the number of classrooms in use last fall being 
slightly more than a million, Office of Education figures show that, as of this 
June 30, some 466,000 will be new, i. e. built since July 1, 1947. Again, it seems 
strange to urge Federal intervention in a vaguely identified school problem when 
the States and their communities have carried through and are continuing such 
tremendous school building programs, 

Your letter states that the chamber’s recent statements on this issue are 
misleading and inaccurate. This cannot be true unless the figures on which 
they are based are unreliable—and those figures came from the Office of Edu- 
cation. Here are my comments on the four particular criticisms of your letter 
of March 8: 

First, the Washington report did not ignore new classrooms needed to re- 
place obsolete or abandoned classrooms. It specifically said on January 25 
that “the 179,000 classrooms (built in the last decade, but in excess of those 
needed for new enrollment) were used to absorb accumulated shortages left 
over from the depression and war years and to replace obsolete buildings.” 

If this number of classrooms built in excess of those needed for new enroll- 
ments had been based on figures of Circular 490, released last month (31,527,695 
enrollment for the fall of 1956) instead of the earlier estimate of the Office 
of Education (32,688,000 enrollment), our statements should have read that 
there had been an overage of 204,000 classrooms built in the decade (1947-48 
through 1956-57) to replace abandoned schools and relieve any accumulated 
shortages of classroom space 

Let us assume that the Office of Education figures on actual enrollment and 
classrooms being constructed are accurate from 1946 to 1956, as follows: 

1. That enrollment increased 7,869,000 (i. e. from 23,659,000 to 31,528,000) ; 

2. That classrooms were being built during this 10-year period to the 
accumulated total of 466,000; 

8. That the 7,869,000 increase all needed new classrooms which, at the 
rate of 30 per classroom, would require 262,284 classrooms. 
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then the conclusion is obvious that some 204,000 classrooms were built in this 
decade to relieve any shortages that had accumulated and replace any classrooms 
that were abandoned due to obsolescence or school district reorganization. 

Based on these figures, the conclusion is obvious that classrooms have been 
and are being built at a much faster rate than required by enrollment increases, 
as is evidenced by the 50-percent reduction in the so-called backlog described 
by Secretary Hobby and yourself in testimony before the Congress. 

This conclusion, of course, answers your second criticisms as well as the 
first. 

Regardless of whether classrooms constructed are compared with enrollment 
increases the same year or the year before, the same conclusion is inescapable, 
namely, that the construction would much more than take care of the enroll- 
ment increase. This volume of classroom construction obviously was impossible 
during the war and during that short postwar period when materials and men 
for construction were unavailable due to Government controls. 

As to your third comment on our use of 67,000 in News and Cues as the 
number of classrooms built in 1955-56, it was copies from column 9 of table 4 
of the Office of Education Circular 467, Revised. Our staff made every effort 
to secure new figures, which were later released in Circular 490, by visiting 
the Office of Education both in December 1956 and in January of this year. 
They were told at that time that these figures on a State-by-State basis could 
not be released, and hence had no choice except then to use the above estimate. 

My earlier comments have also clarified the logic of our conclusion that 466,000 
classrooms have been and are being constructed by State and local communi- 
ties since 1947, whereas only 262,000 (instead of 291,000, as your estimates 
from the Office of Education might indicate) were needed to house enrollment 
incurring in this 10-year period. 

Your estimate of 140,000 to 200,000 classrooms, to replace those abandoned 
or lost through fire or disaster in the last decade, comes as somewhat of a sur- 
prise. We have found no Office of Education figure that even suggests this 
conclusion. The surveys of the Office of Education have not until this 
year even attempted an estimate on this question. In fact, this 140,000 to 
200,000 estimate represents a ratio of abandoned classrooms to new classrooms 
for the 10-year period, which is twice as high as that shown for the current 
year in Circular 490, which is the only survey figure published by the Office 
of Education on this subject. Even if this estimate is correct, however, Office 
of Education figures used earlier in this letter show that at least 204,000 class- 
rooms in excess of those required for enrollment increases were constructed 
during the decade. 

You are aware, I am sure, that the chamber has for many years been making 
a great effort to demonstrate to businessmen how important it is to maintain 
good schools in their State and community. We shall continue to encourage 
the Congress to provide the Office of Education with sufficient funds to enable 
it to do a thorough job of service and research in assisting State education 
departments and other agencies endeavoring to maintain and improve State 
school systems. 

This letter is being made public in the hopes that it will help the American 
people better to understand the threat of Federal intervention in their school 
systems. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN S. CoLeMAN, President. 


OnI0O CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 14, 1957. 
Mr. Frep Hussey, 
Chief Clerk, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mr. Hussey: You will find below the replies to seven questions relative 
to the financing of school construction at the State level in the State of Ohio. 
The questions were forwarded to us by Mr. George Mascott, manager, State 
chamber of commerce department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Question 1. What were the actual school-bond sales from October 1, 1956, 
to date and, at that rate of sales for a year, for 12 months, beginning October 
6, 1956, what will the school-bond sales be? 
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The school-bond sales from October 1, 1956, through the month of February 
1957 totaled $56,300,000. To date in March, 15 additional sales have been made, 
totaling $11,745,000. We are advised that if the rate of sale continues at the 
same degree as has been the case since October 1, 1956, total sales to October 
1957 should reach a figure of $120 million. School-bond issues approved by the 
Ohio voters during the calendar year 1956 totaled $135.5 million. 

Question 2. Applying the cost per schoolroom without multipurpose rooms 
like gymnasiums and auditoriums, music rooms, playrooms, and the like, how 
many classrooms would those bonds sales build? 

On the basis of data which we have been able to obtain, for the construction 
of school classrooms, to the exclusion of multipurpose rooms during the past 
2 years, the average cost per room ranges from $13,538 to $16,649. If we may 
assume an average cost per classroom of $15,000, the $120 million bond sales 
would be sufficient to construct 8,000 such classrooms. 

Question 3. Ascertain if there is a single school district in the State which is 
not meeting its schoolroom needs. 

The State department of education informs us that there is no school district 
in the State which is not presently meeting its schoolroom needs. However, 
they did qualify their statement to the effect that, in those areas where there 
has been an abnormally large growth in enrollment, in a few cases resort has 
been made to temporary classrooms in churches, lodge halls, and even empty 
storerooms on a rental basis. However, these are but temporary measures 
and will be remedied by the addition to the existing school classroom facilities. 

Question 4. Is there a single school district unable to sell its bonds in the 
free market? 

The State department of education informs us that to its knowledge no 
school district has been unable to sell its bonds in the free market. This fact has 
also been expressed by the Ohio State teacher’s retirement system, which does 
have the authority to purchase school bonds up to an amount of $15,000 in 
event of an emergency. However, any bonds sold by school districts for con- 
struction purposes must, under the law, be advertised for sale in the free market. 

Question 5. What is the highest rate of interest that the least able school 
district has had to pay? 

The leading bond house in the city of Columbus informs us that in the month 
of November one school district in Cuyahoga County had to pay 434 pereent in 
order to sell its bonds. The same bond house says that during the last 3 months 
of 1956 numerous sales were made at 414 percent. However, the cited instance 
of 45, percent is the highest rate, to their knowledge. 

Question 6. How much less is that than the interest rate proposed in the 
administration bill to be paid for Government loans to such district? (3% 
percent. ) 

The rate of 4%4 percent paid by the Mayfield Heights School District in Cuya- 
hoga County is 1 percent higher than the interest rate proposed in the adminis- 
tration bill. 

Question 7. Is the Ohio fund for equalization or any other fund amply able 
to take care of any so-called school district unable to finance itself? 

Within the past 12 months the Ohio General Assembly has appropriated a 
total of $25 million to assist needy school districts which have exhausted their 
local financial capacity to construct needed schools. These funds will be availa- 
ble during the 1957-59 biennium. There seems to be considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether this appropriation will be sufficient to take care of all 
school districts unable to finance themselves. <A study made by Robert Heller & 
Associates, Inc., in Cleveland, at the request of the Ohio State Board of Educa- 
tion, states that about $24.5 million more will be needed through 1961 to meet 
these needs. However, the report titled, “Financing Public Schools in Ohio,” 
recently issued by the Ohio Legislative Service Commission, states the following: 

“Eighty-six of the 93 school districts seeking emergency State construction 
aid in June 1956 were local and exempted village districts, indicating that the 
bulk of the building-finance problem lies in small towns and rural areas. When 
the actual financing capacity of all local and exempted village districts is ex 
amined apart from cities, however, the fact is revealed that such districts 
could incur additional debt of $407 million above what they now owe, within 
the 9-percent statutory limit. 

“Since they have only about 42 percent of the total State school enrollment, 
local and exempted village districts may be expected to require only about the 
same percentage, or 4,200, of the estimated 10,000 classrooms all Ohio schools 
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will need by 1960. To meet this need for 4,200 classrooms, all local and exempted 
village districts combined have enough unused debt capacity to build more than 
21,000 classrooms at $19,000 per classroom. 

“When the remaining unused borrowing capacity of local and exempted vil- 
lage districts is analyzed by counties, the fact is clear that sufficient local financ- 
ing capacity exists among such districts in all of the State’s 88 counties to 
finance needed construction. Table 18 shows by numbers of counties the per- 
centages of local and exempted village debt capacity which had been used by 
January 1956 in all of the State’s 88 counties. In the median county of the 
State, local and exempted village districts had committed only 36 percent of 
the school debt their combined countywide valuations would support within 
the 9-percent limit. This fact means that, when the property valuations of all 
local and exempted village districts in a county are combined for debt support, 
nearly three times the existing school debt could be supported.” 

However, it is our own considered opinion that the funds presently appro- 
priated in the amount of $25 million will be ample to meet the immediate needs 
of the needy school districts. 

Sincerely, 
ArcH D. SCHULTZ, 
Director of Research. 


STATE OF NEw YorK, 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIT AND CONTROL, 
Albany, March 19, 1957. 
Mr. Frep C. HUSSEY, 
Chief Clerk, House committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hussey: At Mr. Edelman’s request I am sending you a copy of a 
letter written by Comptroller Arthur Levitt to the Honorable Cleveland M. 
Bailey, chairman of the Subcommittee on General Education. 

It is our hope that the question of Federal aid for the New York School 
Authority be resolved 

l am also enclosing a copy of the final report of the Governor’s committee on 
the marketing of school bonds. If you need any further information with 
respect to the New York State School Authority, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp C. BRONSON, 
Public Information Officer. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIT AND CONTROL, 
Albany, March 19, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittec, General Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to title III of the Kelley bill and 
the McConnell bill and to recent hearings before your committee on those 
Federal aid to education bills 

On the recommendation of Governor Harriman’s Committee on the Marketing 
of School Bonds, of which I am the chairman, a bill was introduced in the 
New York Legislature for the creation of a New York State School Financing 
Authority. Legal authorities in this State are not entirely certain that title ITI 
of the Kelley and the McConnell bills, now before your committee, encompasses 
our plan which deals with financing only. Under the provisions of title III 
State funds matehed by Federal funds will be appropriated to furnish State 
school anthorities with capital to help build schools. It is our understanding 
that the basis for title III is primarily directed at aiding State authorities 
which would construct school buildings and lease them to school districts for 
an annual rental charge. 

Under the New York School Authority plan, a district would continue to 
build its own schools, and sell its own school construction bonds. But a school 
district may, if it wishes, sell its bonds at private sale to the State School 
Financing Authority instead of selling them to investment bankers in the gen- 
eral bond market. 

The authority would accumulate commitments from various school districts 
and would sell its own bonds in large blocks at competitive sale. The interest 
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rates bid on the authority bonds would be the basis for the determination of 
interest rates on school district bonds purchased by the authority. 

The authority would have the power to issue its bonds up to 12% times its 
reserve. Governor Harriman has asked the legislature for $8 million so that 
the authority may issue up to $100 million in bonds. If title III is enacted and 
the Federal Government would contribute a like sum of $8 million to the New 
York School Financing Authority then the bond issuing power of the New York 
Authority would initially be $200 million. This compares favorably with the 
projected statewide need. The purpose of the 8-percent reserve is to additionally 
secure the authority’s bonds with a fund sufficient to provide for at least 12 
months interest and amortization payment on the authority’s bonds in case 
of any delay in the collection of interest and priucipal payable to the authority 
on the bonds of the local school districts held by the authority. 

It is believed by the Governor’s committee that this plan would be especially 
helpful to school districts whose credit ratings are not of the highest, and which 
are therefore not able to borrow at the lower interest rates available to the 
districts with better credit ratings. Such an authority would obtain a high 
rating for its bonds and sell them in the wider nationwide market and thus 
attract greater support from institutional investors who might hesitate to 
purchase bonds of districts carrying only a Baa rating. The savings in lower 
interest costs would be passed on by the authority to the school districts in 
the State in the form of commitments to purchase their bonds at proportion- 
ately lower interest rates. 

The plan proposed by the Governor’s committee has aroused a great deal of 
enthusiasm nationally, and in the few weeks since the issuance of the report, 
officials in a number of other States have expressed the intention of bringing 
this plan to the attention of legislative leaders for the purpose of having them 
sponsor the introduction of similar bills in their own State legislatures. 

In consideration of this pending New York legislation, it is urged that your 
committee give favorable consideration to a type of authority provided for in 
the New York bill, and make such changes as you may think necessary in title 
III to make title III compatible with the New York bill. 

I sincerely believe that if your committee and Congress make such pro- 
vision in the bill, it wil permit nationwide financing by State school financing 
authorities at a great savings in interest costs to the taxpayers. 

For the information of your committee, I am attaching a printed copy of 
the final report of the Governor’s Committee on the Marketing of School Bonds, 
which also includes a copy of the school authority legislation. If you have any 
questions or desire further information, I hope you will not hesitate to get in 
touch with me. 

It is hoped that you will have this letter made a part of the official hearing 
record. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR LeEvitTT, Comptroller. 


(The document referred to above, Report of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on the Marketing of School Bonds—Schools for New York, is 
filed with the committee and is available for reference. ) 


CHATHAM Morors, INc., 
Siler City, N. C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. GraHam A, Barden, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BarpEN: I am very much concerned with the proposed 
legislation dealing with Federal aid to education. I am very much opposed to 
any Federal aid to education for the following reasons: (1) Federal aid in- 
evitably means Federal control; (2) Federal aid will tend to discourage local 
and State initiative in the educational field; and (3) it will mean great waste, 
therefore less service for taxpayers’ dollar. 

I sincerely hope that you will use your influence and your vote in opposition 
to any type of Federal aid to public education. 

Very truly yours, 
L. K. GrirFitH, Vice President. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 14, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: H. R. 1, 85th Congress, which, if enacted would be cited 
as the School Construction Assistance Act of 1957, contains certain provisions 
which we feel are entirely unnecessary or unwarranted. 

Section 104 (b) provides in part that the Commissioner of Education (here- 
inafter referred to as “the Commissioner”) shall pay certain amounts “through 
the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury.” Since under exist- 
ing law these payments would be made through the disbursing facilities of the 
Department of the Treasury, this specific authority is unnecessary. Accordingly, 
we recommend that the phrase “through the disbursing facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury” in lines 12 and 13 on page 7 of the bill be stricken. 

Section 205 (b) (1) requires the Commissioner to prepare and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Government corporations by the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, for the school bond purchase fund proposed to be 
established by section 201 (b), to be used as a revolving fund. Section 56 of 
Bureau of the Budget Cireular No. A-11, Instructions for the Preparation and 
Submission of Annual Budget Estimates, provides that business-type financial 
statements will be prepared for all revolving funds, except those “feeder ac- 
counts” which are solely available for making advances to other funds or 
accounts. Since under existing law and regulations the budget program for this 
fund would be prepared as provided for wholly owned Government corporations, 
section 205 (b) (1) is unnecessary and we suggest that it be deleted. 

Section 205 (b) (2) of the bill provides that the Commissioner, as to the 
financial operations under title II (Purchase of Obligations of School Districts), 
shall maintain an integral set of accounts to be audited by the General Account- 
ing Office in accordance with the principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions as provided by the Government Corporation 
Control Act. 

The budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 places in the head of each 
executive agency the responsibility of establishing and maintaining a proper 
system of accounting and internal control for his agency. The accounting 
system developed by agencies must conform to broad principles and standards 
prescribed by the Comptroller General but the details of the system are left to 
the agency to provide full disclosure of the results of its activities and adequate 
financial information needed for management purposes. Also, the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 provides specitic statutory authority for the 
General Accounting Office to make the type of audit most suited to the activities 
of the agency involved and in accordance with generally accepted principles of 
auditing. In short, this enables the Comptroller General to prescribe the type 
of audit that would be most practicable and useful for the financial operations 
of title Il. There thus is no need for any special accounting or auditing 
provisions in this bill. 

Section 205 (b) (3) would authorize the Commissioner to determine the char- 
acter and necessity of expenditures under this title and the manner in which 
such expenditures are incurred, allowed, and paid, subject to the provisions of 
law specifically applicable to wholly owned Government corporations. This 
language would create a blanket exemption from all the regulatory and prohib- 
itory statutes enacted by the Congress from time to time relating to the business 
transactions of the United States except those statutes specifically applicable to 
commercial corporate transactions. It also would deprive the General Account- 
ing Office of its authority under existing law to withhold credit for illegal pay- 
ments or otherwise control in any degree the expenditures under title II. We 
know of no necessity for granting such extraordinary authority to the Commis- 
sioner under this program and recommend that section 205 (b) (3) be deleted. 
If section 205 (b) (3) is not deleted, we believe that the word “specifically” in 
line 9 thereof should be stricken. Some of these regulatory and prohibitory 
statutes may be applicable to Government corporations but do not contain 
language making them specifically applicable thereto. 

Section 313 (b) provides that the financial transactions of the Commissioner 
in making advances pursuant to title III, and vouchers approved by the Com- 
missioner in connection with such tinancial transactions, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all officers of the Government. We know of no reason why this 
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extraordinary authority should be granted to the Commissioner. Its real effect 
would be to preclude the General Accounting Office, as the agent of the Congress, 
from taking action on behalf of the Government concerning any illegal or im- 
proper transactions found in the audit. Not only does this provision encroach 
upon the basic principles of sound Government embodied in the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, but, in the final analysis, by making the 
spending agency the final judge of the validity and propriety of its own expendi- 
tures of public funds, it cannot help but dissipate the fundamental power of 
the Congress over the purse. Accordingly, we strongly recommend that section 
313 (b) be deleted from the bill. 
We strongly recommend that H. R. 1 be revised in accordance with the fore- 
going comments, but make no recommendations on the merits of the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


[Editorial from Savannah Morning News, February 1, 1957] 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The proposal, 1957 style, of President Eisenhower for Federal school-construc- 
tion aid is one that we trust will get a cool reception by the Congress. The 
plan is much the same as that broached in 1956. It asks for more money and 
it would extend for a lesser length of time, but, by and large, it is about the 
same deal as has been proposed before. 

And, quite naturally, all the pseudo-Socialists, do-gooders, eggheads, and big- 
Government advocates within hearing distance are shouting their lungs out in 
favor of the proposal. These people have spoken and written thousands of 
emotion-charged words pointing up the need for Federal intervention in the 
national school situation. They claim, for example, that we are currently some 
159,000 shy in the number of classrooms we need. The whole business— 
demonstrably little better or worse than it has been for many years—is termed 
a “crisis.” The only possible solution, they claim, is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in and straighten things out. 

But the facts don’t quite bear these people out. In the first place, if there is 
a crisis, it isn’t any different from the same one we have faced year after year. 
We can’t recall a time when there hasn’t been an alleged classroom and teacher 
shortage. Yet, our national school system has managed to grow bigger, stronger, 
and better all the time. 

Frankly, these fervid appeals for Federal tax dollars ignore what the Amer- 
ican public has been able to do over the years entirely on their own hook with- 
out any outside aid whatsoever. The general picture is a heartening one—one 
that brings renewed faith in America. 

During the past 10 years, according to figures of the United States Office of 
Education itself, enough progress has been made to entirely discredit any argu- 
ments for Federal intervention. These figures are available to any United 
States citizen, including even the most ardent advocates for Federal inter- 
vention. 

The Office of Education traces the resumption of peacetime school-building 
construction on a hearty scale from the end of World War II when the Govern- 
ment released many critical materials previously reserved for implements of 
war. 

It was then that new classroom additions began to outstrip needs based upon 
increased enrollments. In 1947, spiraling enrollments required approximately 
9.500 new classrooms. School boards all over the Nation countered by building 
16,000. 

The same story has continued. In 1950-51, increased enrollments would have 
required approximately 20,000 classrooms—44,000 were built: in 1955-56, 38,500 
were needed—67,000 were built. 

Topping this picture, the Office of Education’s most recent estimate placed 
the need for 1956-57 at 41,300 classrooms—69,000 were built. 

To summarize progress of the last 10 years (using 30 pupils as the average 
attending each classroom), increased enrollments created a need for 290,000 
classrooms. 
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However, 470,000 classrooms were constructed by State and local communities 
in that period. 

This doesn’t mean that 179,000 classrooms were not needed and should be 
considered surplus. It should be recognized that this overage was used to ab- 
sorb accumulated shortages left over from the depression and war years, and 
to replace obsolete buildings. 

The current estimate of the National Education Association is that 840,000 
out of the Nation’s total of 32,339,000 schoolchildren—or 2.6 percent—are going 
to school on a half-day basis. 

School-building records of our citizens in the last 10 years demonstrate they 
are capable of meeting this 2.6 percent “crisis” as well as caring for enrollment- 
induced requirements—without Federal tax-dollar subsidies to the States. 

Where here is any valid excuse for Federal intervention in the various school 
systems of the Nation? You'll search long and hard without finding it, because 
it simply isn’t there. The only thing our schools really need from the Federal 
Government is less loose talk and interference. 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. R. W. GwInn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Sir: We have read Alan Cromley’s article showing the Gestapo treat- 
ment afforded Steve Stahl when before your committee regarding Federal aid 
for schools in Oklahoma. Mr. Stahl appreciated your efforts to gets his ideas 
before the committee. So do we. Oklahoma does not need Federal aid to 
schools. No more bureaucracies. 

J. E. Morrow. 


EDMOND, OKLA., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. RALPH GwWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Sir: Oklahoma citizens are aghast at the treatment received from 
members of your committee by our Steve Stahl, representing thinking Oklahomans 
on the Federal-aid-to-schools project. We do not want—We do not want Federal 
eontrol nor do we want the Federal Government subsidizing without control. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. E. H. VAN ANTWERP. 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., March 6, 195 
Hon. RALPH GwINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Vicious attack on Steve Stahl by your committee deeply resented in Oklahoma 
by those who feel Steve Stahl voices the opinion of most Oklahomans outside the 
school bloc who for their own selfish interests distort facts and ignore findings 
of our tax council. We want no Federal aid. 

Mrs. Jutes Dusots. 


OKLAHOMA Ciry, OKLA., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. RALPH GWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I protest the discourteous and vicious treatment accorded Mr. Steve Stahl 
by your committee. Mr. Stahl with his irrefutable facts and figures does 
express the opinion of the average citizen. The average citizen does not want 
Federal aid or Federal control of education, and believes with the National 
Chamber of Commerce that Federal school construction is not necessary. 

HELEN TRACEWELL. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 7. 1957. 
Hon. RALPH W. GWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
If States can’t support our schools Federal Government certainly cannot. All 
the money they have first taken from taxpayers from Oklahoma strongly back 
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Steve Stahl in his efforts to stop Federal aid to education. So advise Chairman 
Bailey. 


Mrs. G. E. ANDERSON. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. RALPH W. GwINn, 
Subcommittee on Welfare, Labor, and Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Ask Bailey to read telegram supporting Steve Stahl. Thinking Oklahomans 
back him against Federal aid. 
Mrs. D. W. Hogan, Jr 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF KENTUCKY, INC., 
Louisville, Ky., February 22, 1957. 
Mr. R. T. Compton, 
Executive Director, National Industrial Council, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Here are facts that demonstrate conclusively that Kentucky not only can, but 
in fact already has, faced up to its education problems. 

1. The State of Kentucky in 1954 adopted a minimum foundation program 
for Kentucky schools—based entirely around State and local action to raise the 
standards of education. 

2. An amendment to the Kentucky State constitution was adopted by the 
people by a 3 to 1 margin paving the way for such legislation, thus indicating 
the willingness of the people of Kentucky to paddle their own canoe. 

3. The 1956 General Assembly of Kentucky appropriated the money to do 
the job! 

4. The program is to cost approximately $20 million a year * * * ona continu- 
ing basis. Being the official public policy of Kentucky it will continue indefinitely 
until repeal. The likelihood of increasing the amount is much greater than the 
likelihood of any decrease. 

5. The State Advisory Committee on Educational Policy was the moving force 
behind adoption of the minimum foundation program. It was composed of 
responsible citizens from State government education, teacher organizations, 
parent-teacher groups, the farm bureau, business, and professional consultants. 

In selling this program to Kentucky, the committee described one of its princi- 
pal assets as the exercise of Kentucky responsibility to meet Kentucky needs. 
Here are the exact words of the committee on this point: 

“(This) foundation program includes adequate and suitable measures of local 
financial ability of local school systems to support schools and will serve as an 
incentive to the development of local initiative and responsibility. It will cor- 
rect inequities of the present distribution method. Both educational need and 
local ability will be considered. Local vigor in the support of schools will be 
encouraged through a fiscal partnership between the State and the district which 
will stimulate such initiative and responsibility” (P. 16 of A Proposed Founda- 
tion Program for Education in Kentucky, a 54-page report of the committee). 

6. Proof that informed educators, laymen, and consultants who devoted 2 
years of study to Kentucky’s educational needs felt that this State financed 
program will do the job for Kentucky is exemplified in the following quotations 
from sales document for adoption of the program: 

“The foundation program includes all essential services and facilities.” 

“Tt is supported on a partnership basis by the State and the local school 
district.” 

“It is equitable to all taxpayers in supporting the guaranteed level,” 

“Again reiterating its encouragement of local effort to augment the program 
further, ‘All school districts which desire to do so should have the opportunity 
to provide services and facilities beyond those assured by the foundation pro- 
rram.’”’ 

“Every child, regardless of residence, physical handicap, race, or the wealth of 
his parents or his school district, should have adequate educational opportuni- 
ties. This foundation program establishes the level of educational services and 
facilities which the State and the local school districts guarantee to each child. 
Under a title “Basic Concepts,” on the program on page 26 of its book of 


endorsement, the committee again expressed its reliance on State and local 
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activity, making no reference to Federal funds or the necessity or desirability 
of them: 

“The State and the local school district should bear the cost of the program 
on a partnership basis.” 

“The financial plan should be fair to all taxpayers and should be based on 
a comprehensive, stable, equitable, and adequate system of State and local 
taxation.” 

Conspicuous by its absence is any reference to Federal aid in any form. 

7. Kentucky sponsors of the minimum foundation program, while relying on 
State aid as a vehicle through which spot cases of local need could be met, 
simultaneously stressed the desirability of community level action and the 
further desirability of keeping even State controls at a minimum. 

For example, the committee said on page 27 of its report: 

“The development of a sense of responsibility among citizens and local school 
districts for the education of all children throughout the State is necessary for 
the success of the program. 

“State controls in the program should be kept at a minimum and should not 
interfere wtih local responsibility and initiative.” 

From the whole tenor of Kentucky’s minimum-foundation program—from its 
inception, through its study phases, and up to its adoption—was an outstanding 
example of self-reliance and State action. 

At no time during the development stages did a request for Federal aid 
raise its ugly head, nor did the “thought” of Federal aid find expression in any 
committee publication, nor was doubt ever expressed at Kentucky’s ability to do 
its own job. 

Now that such a program of State action to meet its own educational needs is 
off the ground in Kentucky, let us look at what the program includes: 

1. The Kentucky law provides an allotment of $400 per classroom unit per 
year for capital outlay on a continuing basis to finance a program of steady 
growth of school facilities. 

(a) While the national estimates for schoolroom construction are advertised 
at $30,000 per room (which many believe to be an inflated figure), the estimated 
costs in Kentucky are $20,000 per classroom. 

(b) This estimate was used by the State advisory committee on educational 
policy in 1954, and it has been confirmed as recently as February 1957 by the 
builders of schools in Kentucky outside the Louisville area, where costs do 
approximate the national average. 

(c) At a cost of $20,000 per classroom unit, the program adopted by the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly would rebuild every classroom in the State of Kentucky 
every 50 years under the State program itself. 

The advisory committee said “a building should be expected to last about 
50 vears.” (P. 48 of the committee’s report referred to previously.) 

(d) With an equal amount of expenditure by local communities themselves, 
which is in constant, consistent, and continuous keeping with the objectives of 
the program * * * every classroom in the State could be rebuilt every 25 
years under the minimum foundation program. 

(e) Showing the commonsense that seems more prevalent on the State and 
local level than at Washington when it comes to getting full value for each 
dollar spent * * * the committee went further by hedging unrestricted use of 
the funds in the following manner: 

“This amount, however, should be released only for use at recognized per- 
manent school centers. * * * 

“Under the foundation program the funds which are allocated to a school 
district should be used for whatever plant financing is urgently needed. If there 
are no current needs, the funds should be preserved until the time when plant 
construction will become a necessity.” 

(The capital outlay funds under the Kentucky program would be available 
for expenditure on a current basis if other funds are available to enable a plan 
of financing construction as you go, or for supplementing bond issues, retirement 
of bond issues, or accumulation for future use.) 

2. In addition to meeting the schoolroom construction needs of Kentucky by 
adoption of this program, State action also covered the following items of 
educational cost: 

(a) Transportation requirements of school districts were recognized in the 
program by alloting $1,600 per transportation unit. 
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(b) Instructional supplies, teaching aids, and various administrative costs 
were recognized by the allocation of $600 to each classroom unit. 

(c) Educational quality and pupil-teacher contact were provided for in the 
provision for an average of 27 pupils in average daily attendance for each 
classroom. 

It is important once again to stress that this State program is only the mini- 
mum foundation program for schools in Kentucky * * * and that local com- 
munities for the most part go well beyond that minimum in keeping with the 
Kentucky emphasis on self-reliance. 

For example: 

1. Louisville and Jefferson County in 1954 launched a $50 million building 
prograin after real estate tax increases were authorized by the people themselves 
in a referendum vote. 

2. The Louisville case is not an isolated example. School districts all over 
the State have been responding to their local needs by voluntary tax increases 
authorized by the people at the polls. 

It is seldom that a week passes without news of another county or city in 
Kentucky responding to its local responsibility on this score. 

It is significant that the trend for local action is on the increase rather than 
the decline. 

In addition to specific steps to meet its school needs by: 

1. Adoption of the State-financed minimum foundation program, and 

2. Effective local action that moves well beyond the minimum program. 

Kentucky has taken another step from which schools are bound to benefit by 
receipt of larger revenues * * * not through a handout from Uncle Sam * * * 
but by further use of State and local responsibility. 

Like many States, Kentucky has an assessment problem in connection with 
its real-estate tax. At present the State ratio of assessment is 31.8 percent of 
its fair market value. (This figure is from the Kentucky Department of 
Revenue. } 

It is felt both by the department of revenue and many others in the administra- 
tive and legislative branches of Kentucky government that more reasonable 
ratio would be a minimum of 35 percent of fair market value. 

Again, like many States but not all of them, Kentucky is faced with a situa- 
tion in which some counties assess property for as low as 22.9 percent of value, 
while others go as high as 50 percent. 

At present time 95 of Kentucky’s 120 counties are below the 35 percent 
figure. 

In these simple statistics are two important arguments against Federal aid to 
education, particularly as far as Kentucky is concerned: 

1. It indicates that local communities can do more to solve their own problems, 
and 

2. The joint State-county move to meet this problem, after having already 
adopted the minimum foundation program, is proof positive that Kentucky is 
both willing and able to do the job. Any inference that it is a ripe State for a 
school handout program from Washington is a rank insult to Kentucky 
achievement and Kentucky initiative. 

Here you have a Kentucky story that gives the lie to those who belittle State 
accomplishments and local ability. 

When a cry for help on the floor of the Congress is tied to the Bluegrass State, 
there is enough counterpunch material here for an effective blow. 

Best regards. 

RAYBURN WATKINS, 
Managing Director. 


CLARKSDALE, Miss., March 19, 1957. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 


Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee. 
Washington, D. C. 


My DrAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: Having served on the board of trustees of the 
Clarksdale City schools for 15 years and as president of that body for 9 years, 
this problem of Federal aid to education is familiar to me as one we have 
wrestled with and opposed vigorously throughout many vears. 

Herewith enclosed I send you an editorial from the pen of Hon. Fred Sullins, 
editor of one of the strongest daily newspapers in our State, whose opinions 
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invariably express the thinking of Mississippians. On this subject, I am con- 
fident he voices the sentiment of a majority of our citizens who are vitally 
concerned in preserving the educational rights of our children within the United 
States Constitution which reserves those rights to each State. With the effort 
being made by UNESCO to capture the child’s mind and educate them for 
world citizenship, destroy their patriotism, (nationalism, in their vernacular) 
and the respect for their parents, Federal aid to education with its accompanying 
shadow of Federal control causes Federal aid to education to be a greater 
menace than ever. 

I am herewith attaching copies of resolutions passed in previous years by the 
Mississippi Society, Daughters of the American Revolution representing a mem- 
bership of more than 2,000. 

I would appreciate it if you would include the contents of this letter and 
attached material within the hearing record of the House Education and Labor 
Committee of which you are subcommittee chairman. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Epwarp CaGe BREWER, 
Chairman, of Resolutions for Mississippi Society, DAR 1957, 1955: 
Member of Resolutions Committee continuously since 1938; National 
Vice Chairman, Resolutions Committe, National Society, DAR. 


Whereas world government is a movement to surrender the sovereignty of 
the United States of America to an international organization in which our 
country would have a minority vote; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Mississippi Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
is unalterably opposed to the movement for world government as being the 
means of destroying our form of government under the Constitution of the 
United States; and be it 

Resolved, State in no uncertain terms the opposition of the people of Missis- 
sippi to any form of world government; and 

Urge the daughters to oppose the youth movement which works for Federal 
aid of education, amalgamation of the races, encourages protection of Conscien- 
tious objectors, and questions the ethics of our economic system; 


REAFFIRMING PREVIOUS RESOLUTIONS 
Be it resolved, That the Mississippi Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution continue to protest use of United States tax money for printing 
and distributing of subversive books and pamphlets, particularly in the Ameri- 
can educational system. UNESCO. 

Be it resolved, That the Mississippi Daughters of the American Revolution 
continue its fight against Federal aid to education and socialized medicine. 

Whereas the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
continuously opposed Federal aid to education, believing such aid could lead 
to Government control of all public schools, thereby removing State and local 
control ; 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
continue to oppose vigorously all legislation which could place control of educa- 
tion in the hands of the Federal Government. 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
go on record as affirming the 1956 National Society, DAR resolution opposing 
Federal aid to education. 


{Editorial from the Clarion-Ledger and Jaekson (Miss.) Daily News, March 17, 1957; 
Fred Sullins, editor] 


THE Fo._ity oF FepERAL AID 


For 150 years, States and communities have been successfully meeting crises 
in the explosive growth of the schools. 

For 150 years, it has been apparent that the strength of our school system 
lies in this local initiative and responsibility. 

Why, then, during the most prosperous period in our history, are we con- 
fronted with the assertion that our school system is endangered by failure to 
grant Federal aid? 
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The advocates of Federal aid emphasize the need for funds with which to 
supply facilities for the growing school population. 

If it were merely a question of money, surely they wouldn’t be hurting their 
chances by inyiting resistance based on the strong fear of Federal domination 
of schools. 

They would be concentrating on the States, which are in better financial con- 
dition to meet the needs than the debt-ridden Federal Government. 

Many of the State and local governments have a large unused borrowing 
capacity. In 1954, their indebtedness equaled 1214 percent of the national 
income as compared with 98 percent for the Federal Government. 

One-third of the States have almost no general obligation bonds outstanding. 
Any legal limits on borrowing could easily be changed. 

The recent Federal tax cut of $7.8 billion should by itself enable the States 
to meet their school needs without increasing their citizens’ overall tax load 
The cut almost equals the sum of all public-school revenues in the year 1953-54. 

Furthermore the State and local governments already possess money with 
which to meet many of their school-construction needs. They have long-range 
funds totaling more than $13 billion invested in Federal securities. Part of this 
money could be soundly invested in schoo) buildings. 

These investments in Federal securities are a startling contradiction of the 
claim by Federal-aid advocates that only the Federal Government has the money 
to meet school needs. Far from being broke, many State and local govern- 
ments are actually lending great sums to the needy Federal Government. 

It’s no wonder that the education committee of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations said bluntly: 

“‘We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system.” 

It’s true enough that low-income States have greater need for educational 
funds than do our most prosperous States. But proposals to equalize oppor- 
tunities through Federal aid inevitably are transformed by the magic of politics 
into pork-barrel schemes. 

There’s a good example in the Kelley bill as it was approved last vear by the 
House Education and Labor Committee. About half of its appropriation—$764 
million—would go to the 14 wealthiest States. Only one-fourth—$412 million— 
would go to the 14 poorest States. 

It is no coincidence that the 14 wealthiest States also have slightly more than 
half the seats in the House and that the 14 poorest States have a bit less than 
a quarter of the seats. 

Congressmen from wealthy States want to be reelected, too. 

The Federal-aid supporters might contend that, regardless of their financial 
ability, the States aren’t meeting school needs. 

But that contention wouldn’t stand up either. 

Operating expenditures average more than three times as much per child as 
in 1940. Classroom construction of 66,000 a year is far the highest in history. 

This striking progress extends into the South, which often is cited as a region 
needing Federal aid. An Emory University survey of the South concludes: 

“Adequate schools can be provided by 1960, if the Southern States continue to 
make the kind of effort they have made in recent years.” 

Thus, you end up without a plausible financial case to justify the insistent 
demend for Federal aid. Yet the demand continues. 

About the only explanation left is that many Federal-aid supporters want to 
see schools less dependent on local support and good will. 

A federally sustained school system would place control of our schools in the 
hands of professional administrators. On the local, state, and national levels, 
they would have the power to shape the system and the views of students 
according to their own theories. 


CITy OF CHICOPEE, 
Chicopee, Mass., March 14, 1957. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Battey: There has been considerable testimony presented to your 
subcommittee concerning the dangers of Federal contro] in connection with Fed- 
eral financial aid for public-school construction. 
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We have been recipients of Federal funds under Public Law 815 for a school- 
construction project. In our experience we have never evidenced any Federal 
control in connection with Public Law 815. Any evidence to the contrary is 
unfounded. This is substantiated by over 300 superintendents from the school 
districts receiving Federal assistance under Public Law 815 at a meeting held in 
Atlantic City on February 17. 

This letter is written in the hopes that it will dispel any fear of Federal control 
by people who have not had direct experience in this connection. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. FITzpaTrIck, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





NEw Mexico EpUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


Sante Fe, N. Mex., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BalILry, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


DrarR CONGRESSMAN BaILeEY: New Mexico is one of the States which has been 
fortunate in benefiting, to a degree, from schoolhouse-construction funds for 
federally impacted areas. However, there is a great need in low-income areas 
for assistance in order to replace dilapidated and unsanitary schoolhouses. 
Especially is this true in the northern counties, where the oldest settlements 
are located, and where public education was neglected throughout Territorial 
days. Some of these communities have never had a decent schoolhouse, and the 
per capita income and property values are so low they can do nothing for them- 
selves. Moreover, a great portion of these counties is owned by the Federal 
Government. 

We respectfully urge the passage of H. R. 1, which would initiate a solution 
to this problem. 

I would greatly appreciate your cooperation in the above matter. 

Very sincerely, 
Tom Witey, Pvecutive Secretary. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF KENTUCKY, 
Louisville, Ky., March 14, 1957. 
Re Federal aid to education. 
Representative AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keciey: Enclosed is a statement of the board of directors of assoc- 
iated Industries of Kentucky opposing Federal aid to education and declaring 
that, insofar as Kentucky is concerned, educational needs can be met at the 
State level. 

It is requested that this letter and the accompanying statement be included 
in the printed testimony in conjunction with hearings on the subject by your 
subcommittee. 

Associated Industries of Kentucky represents the firms which furnish more 
than 85 percent of all manufacturing employment in Kentucky, plus hundreds 
of small firms in the wholesale, retail, and service field. 

It was one of the instrumental agencies in working for passage of the Ken- 
tucky minimum foundation program for education, which is evidence not only of 
Kentucky’s willingness, but also its ability, to meet its own problems in education. 

Sincerely, 
RAYBURN WATKINS, Managing Director. 


AcTION NEEDED—Bvupcer ReEDUCTION—FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
NO HANDOUT, PLEASE—KENTUCKY CAN MEET ITS OWN SCHOOL NEEDS 


Associated Industries of Kentucky believes that it is the exclusive responsi- 
bility of each State to provide adequate public education for its citizens. It 
therefore opposes Federal aid as a vehicle for achieving desirable improvements 
in education. 

Under the Federal program as proposed in S. 889 and H. R. 3986, the alloca- 
tion to Kentucky would exceed Kentucky’s contribution by enough to build 199 
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classrooms, which is another way of saying that Kentucky would fall heir to 
199 elassrooms from tax dollars paid by other States. 

Kentucky’s ability to finance 199 classrooms itself, without Federal partici- 
pation, would constitute a silly argument indeed in the face of adoption of the 
minimum foundation program for education in 1954, and the appropriation 
of funds in 1956 to get the program off the ground. 

It is estimated that the minimum foundation program will cost some $20 mil- 
lion a year, which Kentuckians themselves have undertaken to provide. The 
State advisory committee on educational policy was the moving force behind 
adoption of the minimum foundation program. It was composed of responsible 
citizens from State government, education, teacher organization, parent-teacher 
groups, the farm bureau, business, and professional consultants. 

In selling this program to Kentucky voters the committee described it as “the 
exercise of Kentucky responsibility to meet Kentucky needs,” and Associated 
Industries of Kentucky was among the many organizations active in its support. 

Informed educators, laymen, and consultants who devoted 2 years of study to 
Kentucky’s educational needs felt that this State-financed program would do 
the job for Kentucky. This is exemplified in a 54-page report of the committee 
entitled ‘“‘A Proposed Foundation Program for Education in Kentucky.” 

At no time during the development of the minimum foundation program did 
the question of Federal aid raise its head publicly, nor was doubt ever expressed 
at Kentucky’s ability to do the job. A constitutional amendment paving the 
way for the program was passed by a resounding margin. The general assembly 
then adopted the program without a ripple. 

This State program, when fully implemented, would allot $400 per classroom 
unit for capital outlay to finance a program of steady improvement. 

While the national estimates for schoolroom construction are $30,000 per room, 
reliable estimates in Kentucky are $20,000 per room. This figure was used by 
the minimum foundation proponents and was confirmed this month by a check 
of several school builders in areas other than Jefferson County. 

At a cost of $20,000 per classroom unit, the Kentucky program would rebuild 
every classroom in the State every 50 years without Federal assistance 

An equal expenditure by local communities themselves, which is in constant, 
consistent, and continuous keeping with the objectives of the minimum founda- 
tion program—every classroom in the State could be rebuilt every 25 years! 

The minimum foundation program also includes: (1) $1,600 for each school- 
transportation unit: (2) $600 for instructional aids and various administrative 
costs for each schoolroom; (3) providing for an average of 27 pupils in average 
daily attendance for each classroom, along with salary increases. 

Kentucky does not need Federal aid to do the job. 

Kentucky does need to push the minimum foundation program to completion. 

Evidence of the interest of Associated Industries of Kentucky ina education 
ean be found on many fronts. About one-third of the time of its public-relations 
director has been devoted to the Kentucky Council for Education for the past 
2 years, at no expense to the council. 

Further, Associated Industries of Kentucky has long endorsed a broad-based 
tax system to replace the existing hodge-podge of taxes in Kentucky—which 
would enable not only education, but also many other State services, to move 
forward. 

ATK renews that pledge while stating its opposition to Federal aid. 





FRASER FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Fraser, Mich., March 14, 1957. 
Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Subcommittee on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Srr: At the February meeting of local 1239, Fraser Federation of Teach- 
ers, there was a unanimous vote in favor of indicating to you our support of the 
passage of the Federal aid for school construction bill this session of Congress. 

We, who are in a position to see the urgent need for Federal aid in school con- 
struction, sincerely urge the passing of such legislation. 

Sincerely, 


VIRGINIA HARROD, 
Secretary, Local 1289, Fraser, Mich. 
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Paris, Ky., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Request your support and influence for Federal aid to education. 
BouRBON COUNTY CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 





UNITED PARENTS ASSOCIATIONS OF NEW YORK Ciry, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
House of Representtaives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Srr: It is the view of the United Parents Associations of New York City 
that the General Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor should recommend the passage of the bill (H. R. 1) submitted by Rep- 
resentative Augustine B. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, on the subject of Federal sub- 
sidies to school-building construction. 

We support the Kelley bill for the following reasons: 

1. The size of the appropriation, $600 million per year for 5 years, would more 
adeuqately meet the current nationwide needs than the amounts recommended 
by other bills that are being presently considered. 

2. The allocation of funds according to the per capita equalization formula, as 
provided in the Kelley bill, is an equitable and easily understood method of dis- 
tribution of Federal funds for this purpose. The breakdown of the amounts that 
would be granted under this formula indicates that the wealthier States would 
receive less than they contribute and the poorer States more than they contribute. 

3. Our city is both a port of entry for newcomers and a new home for Amer- 
icans from throughout our country and its Territories. We welcome newcomers 
and we are willing to meet the special problems that may arise when children 
from elsewhere come to our schools. However, the extra services and space 
needed make it necessary for New York City to seek additional aid. Federal 
assistance for school-building construction would help to alleviate these problems. 

Sincerely, 
GLADYS HARBURGER, 
President. 
ELI ROSENBLATT, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee. 


Marion CouNTY CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fairmont, W.Va., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. C, M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : The executive committee of the Marion County Class 
room Teachers Association urges your continued support and active promotion 
of a bill to make Federal funds available to the States for the construction of 
school buildings. 

You are familiar with the many buildings that need to be replaced because of 
age or that are otherwise unsuitable for present conditions as well as the large 
number that need to be built to take care of increasing enrollments. You also 
know that our most populous counties do not have enough bonding potential to 
make a bond issue practical without additional funds. 

By all means, something constructive should be done for the boys and girls of 
West Virginia, as well as other States, this session of Congress. 

“Time’s a wastin’.”’ 

Yours truly, 
MILDRED SATTERFIELD, President. 
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MISSISSIPPI SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Rosedale, Miss., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Bartey: As cochairman of the resolutions committee of the Missis- 
sippi Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, for this year, and many 
times chairman in the past years, I wish you to know that our society has stood 
firmly against Federai aid to education. We believe this means Federal control, 
and as mothers and grandmothers of the children of Mississippi we want the 
management of the education of our children in the hands of our own people. 

The Mississippi Society, DAR, has passed resolution after resolution to this 
effect and in recent years has merely reaffirmed its stand. As my yearbooks 
which contain copies of these resolutions have been bound and placed in our 
DAR library in Natchez, I have no copies to send you. I can assure you that 
the informed women of Mississippi want to Federal aid for the schools, not at 
any price. In fact, I would say that the people of Mississippi do not want it. 
I am a State officer of the DAR, and while I cannot speak officially for the 
people, I can speak for the Mississippi Society, DAR, and for other groups. 

As a member of the board of directors of the Bolivar County Farm Bureau, the 
largest county organization of Farm Bureau in the State, I can speak for that 
organization, also as a member of the resolutions committee. The Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation has passed resolutions many times opposing Federal 
aid to education. I inclose herewith copies of resolutions. The Farm Bureau, 
like the DAR and other organizations, have taken this stand for so many years 
that now they simply reaffirm their stand just to keep it alive. Mississippi people 
do not want Federal aid to education, no matter how much money it will bring 
to the coffers of the State and the schools. 

Please include these statements in your hearings. And please, you men, leave 
the training of our children to local authority where the mothers can have some 
control over the educational processes used for their children. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE SILLERS OGDEN. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY MEMBERS PRESENT AT REGULAR MONTHLY 
MEETING, FEBRUARY 25, 1957, of EL Paso CoUNTY REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S CLUB 
(400 MEMBERS ) 


Whereas education of her citizens has always been the responsibility and 
function of the separate and individual State, and 

Whereas the State of Colorado is financially solvent and has always provided 
well for the education of her schoolchildren and would not wish to be dependent 
upon the charity of other States, and 

Whereas there are no problems in education for which we can ask or take any 
funds from a Government with a debt of $270 billion: Therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That we, the El Paso County Republican Women, are opposed to 
seeking any aid from the Federal Government for the purpose of school con- 
struction, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senators Gordon Allott and 
John Carroll, and to Congressman J. Edgar Chenoweth. 





NATIONAL SOcIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. RALPH W. GwINN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GWINN: Enclosed please find a copy of the most recent resolution 
passed by the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, against 
Federal aid to education. 

For a number of years we have passed similar resolutions for our society is 
opposed to any form of Federal aid to education. 

May we respectfully request that the above resolution be inserted in the 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Barciay Exe. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
continuously opposed Federal aid to education, believing such aid could lead to 
Government control of all public schools, thereby removing State and local 
control : 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
continue to oppose vigorously all legislation which could place control of educa- 
tion in the hands of the Federal Government. 





AusTIN, Tex., February 28, 1957. 
Hon. RALPH W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As a member of the United States Senate I opposed general Federal aid for 
education and school construction because I think this is a responsibility the 
States and local governments can and should bear. Operation of our public 
schools is a last bulwark of local self-government. Dependence on Federal money 
would result ultimately in Federal controls. Texas has made great strides since 
World War II in its public school system and is meeting the problem of increased 
enrollment without reliance on help from Washington. Vast majority of our 
educators, as evidenced in latest White House Conference on Education, oppose 
Federal aid to education. 

Regards, 
PRICE DANIEL, Governor of Texas. 





San ANTONIO, TeEx., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. Pau J. Kivpay, 
United States House of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Kizpay: I would like to express my appreciation and support for 
the aid to education that Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 have provided for 
the Edgewood Independent School District. I am doing so as a private citizen, 
and as a member of the board of education of the district. We feel that the Fed- 
eral Government has accepted its responsibilities in our area in providing school 
facilities for children that were brought in due to Federal activities, and for 
whom a school program cannot be provided under the existing tax structure. 
We have experienced no unwarranted Federal control and have found our rela- 
tions with representatives of the Federal Government most satisfactory. 

I felt that an expression of our feelings in this matter would also serve as an 
expression of our appreciation for this aid. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANUEL V. Lopez, 
Board Member, Edgewood Independent School District. 


CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION 
File No. 56-3421 
FEBRUARY 5, 1957. 
To the Honorable, the Common Council: 

GENTLEMEN : At its meeting on February 1, 1957, I presented to the special com- 
mittee on taxation and financial matters my thinking relating to Federal aid for 
school construction. 

It is my feeling that the city of Milwaukee should make its views known to the 
appropriate Federal authorities early in the consideration of the drafting of any 
such legislation. We have found that in the case of highway legislation we were 
able to secure certain minor changes in language which may be of benefit to the 
city. The special committee on taxation and financial matters concurred with 
my thinking and recommend that I submit to your honorable body a resolution 
covering our thoughts in this matter. 

Respectfully, 
Vircit H. Hurzess, Comptrolier. 
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File No. 56-3421 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States, in accordance with a request from 
the President, is about to consider legislation relating to Federal aid for school 
construction ; and 

Whereas, such assistance is in general desirable because (1) it makes avail- 
able for this purpose the vast and flexible financial resources of the Federal 
Fovernment; (2) it permits the raising of standards of education in all parts of 
the United States, thereby affecting persons who may move between various sec- 
tions of the United States, and protecting the communities to which such indi- 
viduals may migrate by providing a minimum standard of education; (3) it pre- 
vents “dodging” of school construction costs within the United States by spreading 
a portion of such costs over the entire Nation, thereby relieving in part the tax 
burden of States and localities which face up to the problem of providing educa- 
tional facilities from their own resources; and 

Whereas, the distribution of such Federal funds should not be in conflict with 
the basic objectives above set forth ; and 

Whereas, the basic philosophy and intent of Federal school aid legislation 
will be reflected in subsequent State distribution of such funds; and 

Whereas, the voters of the city of Milwaukee are to vote on the approval of 
$39 million of bonds for school construction purposes on April 2, 1957; and 

Whereas, the Common Council of the City of Milwaukee is responsible for the 
issuance and repayment of bonds required for school construction in the city of 
Milwaukee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Common Council of the City of Milwaukee, That it hereby 
favors the following principles in the organization of any system of Federal aid 
for school construction : 

1. That substantial weight be given in the distribution of school construction 
aids to the factor of school population ; 

2. The States and localities which have seen fit to tax themselves in the past 
for school construction purposes not be penalized by any Federal-aid proposal; 

3. That the grant-in-aid principle be followed in such a way that Federal school 
aids will not be a reward for poor financial management or an encouragement of 
iow tax policies on the part of certain States or localities designed to lure indus 
tries away from localities which seek to meet their responsibilities ; 

4. The Federal aids not be distributed so as to encourage the continuance of 
uneconomic school districts or metropolitan disorganization ; 

5. That the principles of home rule be respected to the maximum extent com- 
patible with proper accounting for funds and the establishment of minimum 
standards; and be it further 

Resolved, That the special committee on taxation and financial matters be and 
it hereby is authorized and directed to present these points of view to the 
congressional representatives of the city of Milwaukee and to the appropriate 
congressional committees. 


OFFICE OF THE CIry CLERK, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
common council of the city of Milwaukee on March 6, 1957. 


i 


[SEAL] STANLEY J. WITKOWSKEI, 
City Clerk. 


NATIONAL Society WOMEN DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIEN' 
AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
Broneville 8,N.Y., March 16, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey. 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BarLey: Will you please have incorporated in the hearing record of 
your committee the opposition of this organization to both the administration 
and the Kelley bills for Federal aid to schoo) construction ? 

Our deep concern over the huge $71.8 billion budget, with no demonstrated 
inability of districts to meet their own school-construction needs with local and 
State aid, suggests that this item should be cut both in the interest of economy 
and to continue our school management at the local level. No one else knows 
local need, but local people. 
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The resolution adopted at the annual rendezvous, April 10, 1956, at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., is as follows: 

Resolved, That the 29th Annual Rendezvous of the National Society Women 
Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company reaffirms its 
opposition to Federal aid to education in whatever guise and urges continued 
faith in the ability of crossroads America to best know the State and local needs 
and to provide them most economically and efficiently, without the control of a 
socialistic bureaucracy inevitable with so-called Federal aid. 

Sincerely, 
CORNELIA O'BRIEN, 
President National. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg, February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Raten W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GwINN: Enclosed is a memorandum prepared by our 
research bureau which provides the best available answer to the questions sub- 
mitted in your letter of February 18 to President Rockwell. Information was 
obtained from the person who submitted the data used by the United States 
Office of Education. 

You will note that, for the most part, the United States Office of Education data 
represents a rough guess. It is practically all based on the information col- 
lected during the 1951-52 school year for the school-facilities survey. We are in 
no position to question the data presented in that survey, but we seriously ques- 
tion the assumption on the part of the Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction that only 20 percent of the facilities classified in that survey as un- 
satisfactory or substandard have been replaced. This would mean that only 
about 2,000 classrooms were constructed during this period to replace obsolete 
and unsatisfactory school plants. 

That estimate appears much too conservative when compared with school- 
construction and school-enrollment increases in Pennsylvania since the 1951-52 
school year. On the basis of data compiled by our research bureau, it can be 
estimated that approximately 21,800 classrooms have been built since the 1951-52 
school year and the increase in school enrollment during this period required ap- 
proximately 8,800 of this total. This indicates that 13,000 obsolete schoolrooms 
were replaced as against the 2,000 estimated by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Publie Instruction. 

Incidentally, the replacement of 13,000 schoolrooms since the 1951-52 school 
year would be sufficient to eliminate all the unsatisfactory schoolrooms found 
in the school-facility survey, and provide for any obsolescence that occurred 
since that time. 

We believe the above figures provide sufficient evidence that Pennsylvania is 
facing its responsibility to provide adequate school facilities. The fact that 
5.454 instruetion rooms are scheduled for completion during the current school 
vear, and further substantial amounts of State-aided school construction is 
already provided for during the next 2 school years, indicates that Pennsylvania 
ean and will take care of its future school building needs without Federal aid. 

Yours very truly, 
ARNoLpD L. EpMonps, Hrecutive Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg, February 21, 1957. 
Research Bureau Memorandum to: Edmonds. 
From: Schall. 
Subject: Representative Ralph W. Gwinn’s request concerning United States 
Office of Education statistics on school-building needs in Pennsylvania. 

The United States Office of Education data were submitted by Dr. Carl D. 
Morneweck, director of the research bureau in the department of public instruc- 
tion. Dr. Morneweck provided the following information in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions submitted by Representative Gwinn: 

Question. How many of the 1,525 classrooms needed are in so-called poor 
schoo] districts unable to meet their own needs? 
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Answer. The manner in which the data were estimated makes it impossible 
to provide information for individual school districts. (See answer to ques- 
tion 5.) 

Question. How many of these districts can meet their needs by State aid? 

Answer. The department has no precise data to provide the answer to this 
question. However, school district requests for departmental approval for 
State-aided school construction now exceed the amount which the department 
is authorized to provide* by approximately $133 million (representing about 
3,595 schoolrooms at an estimated cost of $37,000 per classroom). Since school 
districts are not required to use their existing revenue sources before applying 
for State aid, it is entirely possible that a portion of these 3,595 schoolrooms 
can be constructed without State aid. It should be noted, however, that under 
existing constitutional limitations and assessment procedures, even the wealthier 
school districts are experiencing difficulty in constructing needed facilities with- 
out State aid. 

It should be noted that legislation will be introduced during the current session 
of the general assembly to increase the authorization for State-aided school con- 
struction. Such additional authorization, if enacted, would provide for most, 
if not all, of the additional requests now on file in the department. 

Question. How many school districts are unable to meet their need from local 
and State financing? 

Answer. See answer to question 2. 

Question. How many are unable to finance themselves without Federal aid? 

Answer. See answer to question 2. 

Question. Is this data exact or estimated? 

Answer. The data submitted to the United States Office of Education is mostly 
based on estimates. Relative to the figure of 1,525 classrooms reported as needed 
to accommodate excess enrollments, 487 of these represent classrooms needed 
to eliminate multiple sessions. This figure is reasonably accurate, and is based on 
reports submitted by school superintendents to the department of public in- 
struction in the fall of 1956. 

The balance (1,038 classrooms), represents an estimate as to the number of 
pupils now housed in makeshift or rented quarters. That estimate was arrived 
at by using figures obtained in the school-facilities survey which were based on 
data collected for the 1951-52 school year. It was assumed that 20 percent of 
these classrooms had been replaced with adequate facilities since 1951-52. 

The figure of 6,841 new classrooms needed to replace unsatisfactory conditions, 
represents an estimate based on the 1951-52 survey data. The figure assumed 
that 20 percent of the facilities classified as unsatisfactory had been replaced 
since 1951-52. 

All the schoolroom-need estimates were based on the assumption that 1 class- 
room should be constructed for each 30 elementary pupils and for each 22 sec- 
ondary pupils. 

Question. How many school districts are there in Pennsylvania? 

Answer. 2,420 in the 1956-57 school year. 

Question. How many school districts supplied the information? 

Answer. The information used in the school-facilities survey and the school- 
district reports concerning multiple sessions represents comprehensive coverage 
of all the school districts. 

Question. Was the information supplied by the superintendent of the local 
school district? 

Answer. The information for the school-facilities survey was obtained from the 
school superintendents, and was checked by area representatives of the depart- 
ment of public instruction. The information concerning multiple sessions was 
obtained from the annual report of school superintendents. 

Question. Was any substantial part of the data regarding schoolroom short- 
ages supplied by school boards themselves, or other political body acquainted 
with the facts? 

Answer. No. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


In the face of the pressing demand for huge capital outlay for school con- 
struction, and hemmed in by constitutional debt limitations, the general assem- 
bly, in 1947, resorted to the authority device to provide the needed funds. The 





1 See statement below. 
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program did not get started until 1949, when the State obligated itself to pay a 
substantial portion of the cost of new school buildings constructed by the State 
public school building authority. 

This authority constructs the school building and leases it to the school 
district. The school district then pays rental to the authority to provide for 
the debt-service costs, and receives a State subsidy for a substantial portion of 
the rental obligation. 

The school building subsidy program was substantially broadened in 1951 when 
school districts were permitted to form local authorities and still receive the 
State subsidy. In 1956, the State’s subsidy was broadened still further to include 
general obligation-financed projects. 

A ceiling of $925 million for approved reimbursable school-building projects 
was set by act 417 in 1956. Under this legislation, the State obligates itself to 
subsidize a total of $625 million of construction by the end of the current school 
year and to subsidize an additional $100 million each year until 1959. 

It is important to remember that $925 million of bond-financed construction 
will cost at least half again as much in interest payments over the next 30 years. 
And, on the basis of past experience, the State would be expected to pay approxi- 
mately half of the total costs. 

Requests for school building construction projects to be financed through the 
authority device already exceed $800 million. As of March 28, 1956, the depart- 
ment of public instruction had 1,265 applications on file totaling approximately 
$829 million. That amount includes projects to be financed by the State public 
school building authority as well as by local authorities, 


Summary of school building authority program as of Mar. 28, 1956 





| Number of Gross 

| projects amount 
Projects approved !.. a i ies lel ataeintieete netball 766 | 2 $455, 143, 453 
Seales eae 
Local authorities. - -- secu Sani d | 535 342, 845, 147 
State public school building authority - pails Sueditnle Hansell ss 231 112, 298, 306 
i—= = SES 
ADOCOVEl DONTidc ck cencwctincedsn. 329 251, 520, 502 
Local authorities ___. Be pei dy bieell 211 175, 571, 399 
State public school building authority sapdctadanteeuaktiatenGeadiname | 118 75, 949, 103 
Authorized without reimbursement é —— oe ‘ it aac ala | 170 122, 016, 053 
| ee ee 
Local authorities. __- Lae... 170 122, 016, 053 
State public school building authority oe obiaa i 
| a’ ——- | = == = 
PUTA QUSNR SES cicnnduccseebsnwees : 1, 265 828, 680, 008 





? Includes $444,313,433 already under lease. 
2 Reimbursable amounts approved by the department are approximately 90 percent of the gross amount. 


Source: State department of public instruction, 


In addition to authority-financed school construction, school districts have 
spent over $200 million for capital-outlay purposes during the period 1950 through 
1955. <A substantial portion of this expenditure was probably for school con- 
struction financed by general obligation bonds or other means. 

As previously mentioned, the State government has obligated itself to provide 
approximately one-half of the debt-service costs for $925 million of construction. 
Currently the State is providing a subsidy of over $25 million a biennium, and 
this subsidy will increase to an estimated $55 million by the 1955-61 biennium. 
The total State subsidy payable for the life of the $925 million of school- 
construction bonds may approach $700 million. 

This subsidy is paid on the basis of an equalization formula which takes into 
account the relative wealth and the number of pupils in the school district 
(market value of taxable real estate per teaching unit). The amount of the 
State subsidy may vary from approximately 10 percent of the reimbursable rental 
in wealthier districts to over 90 percent in poorer districts. 

It is evident that Pennsylvanians have and are making a tremendous effort 
to provide for the large enrollment increases, and to replace existing obsolete 
school plans. The school-building shortage in this State should be substantially 
eliminated by 1961. 
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Satt LAKE City CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 5, 1957. 
Representative RatpH W. GwWINN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GWINN: Reference is made to your letter of February 21, 
in which you asked several questions concerning school construction in Utah. 
In answering your letter I am reinstating your questions, giving you the best 
answer we have been able to obtain. 

Question No. 1. How many of the 482 classrooms needed are in so-called poor 
school districts unable to meet their own needs? 

Answer. The figures I am setting out below are more or less self-explanatory. 
There are a number of smaller school districts which do not have enough bonding 
power to build all the school buildings they need. However, since 1950 the State 
of Utah has appropriated over $6 million to assist these poor districts in school 
construction and the legislature has just passed another $2144 million appropria- 
tion for this purpose. There isn’t a school district in the State of Utah that can’t 
finance its own building program in conjunction with the State aid as available. 

I call your attention to Davis School District in the chart below, which needs 
88 classrooms. Davis School District is in a federally impacted area, and will 
receive Federal aid in its building program. Carbon School District had a bond 
election in February of 1957, approving a bond issue of $2,750,000. Granite School 
District shows a need of 110 classrooms. Granite had a bond election in February 
of 1957, approving a bond issue of $3 million. 







Class Class- Bondin Bond Balance of 
District rooms rooms un- | power outstand- bonding 
needed satisfactory ing power 

Beaver ’ 3 22 $605, 979 $51, 000 £555, 000 
Box Elder 4 0 2 RAG, 124 770. 000 309, 000 
Cache t Js 2 O78, 729 178, OOF 1, 9O1, OVO 
Carbon 14 40) 3, 218, 738 55, 000 

Davis KR 12 4, 471, GO: 2 840. O00 1. 632, 000 
Duchesne _. $ 5 782, 683 749, 000 34, 000 
Garfield _- ] 0 318, 139 185, 000 133, 000 
Grand__. Q 6 961, 111 517, 594 $43. OOK 
Granite 10 { 10, 185, 311 7, 852, GOO oe 
Millard ( 2 1, 425, 236 0 1, 425, 000 
Nebo_. a 20 3. 156, 028 0 3. 158. OOF 
North Sanpete 0 40) 604, 081 75, 000 529, 000 
Piute z 2 230. 100 12. 000 218, OOK 
San Juan ; 6 13 1, 304, 962 260, 000 1, 045, 000 
Sevier 2 0 1, 285, 510 200. O00 1, O86, 000 
South Sanpete { 670, 000 6, 000 664, 000 
Tooele - 0 \ 2, 132, 190 0 2, 132, OO 
Uintah - 0 13 1, 505, 593 917. 000 ARY, 000 
Wasatch . 3 10 661, 915 145, 000 517, 000 
Washington g 0 796, 715 520, OO 277, OOU 
Wayne. 0 154, 730 95, OO 10, 100 
Weber__. $5 2 32.817 509, 000 2, 024, 000 
Salt Lake City 13 5 , 326 7, 717, 000 14, 640, 000 
Ogden 5 : 53 2 ! 5. 129 R10, 000 + 904, 000 
Provo__- 17 0 2, 163, 692 1, 595, 000 569, 000 
Logan 9 26 987, 633 706, 000 282, 000 
Murray J 13 2 925, 338 496, 000 429, 000 

Total 432 277 


Question No. 2. How many of these districts can meet their needs by State aid? 

Answer. All districts can meet their needs with the State aid available 

Question No. 3. Hew many school districts are unable to meet their need from 
local and State financing? 

Answer. None. 

Question No. 4. How many are unable to finance themselves without Federal! 
aid? 

Answer. With the State and local funds available all districts in Utah can 
finance themselves without Federal aid. 

Question No. 5. Is this data exact or estimated? 

Answer. This data is exact. It may take another 3 or 4 yours before Utah 
has completely eliminated all school building problems. I might point out that 
since 1950, Utah has spent $84 million for the purchase of building sites and 


school construction. Last year Utah spent $23 million for the purchase of sites, 
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remodeling and construction. If Utah were to build the 482 classrooms needed, 
it would cost $12,960,000 at a cost of $30,000 per classroom. 

Question No. 6. How many school districts are there in Utah? 

Answer. Forty districts. 

Question No. 7. How many school districts supplied the information? 

Answer. I believe that all school districts supplied the information in answer 
to a questionnaire sent out by the State department of education. 

Question No. 8. Was the information supplied by the superintendent of the local 
school district? 

Answer. The information was furnished by the local superintendent. 

Question No. 9. Was any substantial part of the data regarding schoolroom 
shortages supplied by school boards themselves, or other political body acquainted ? 

Answer. To the best of my knowledge the superintendents furnished all the 
information. 

I trust that this information will be of help to you. If there is anything further 
you need, don’t hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gus VP. BACKMAN, 
Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY HON. GEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, JR., GOVERNOR OF 
SoutH CAROLINA, CONCERNING FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


This statement is made in response to a telegram from Congressman Ralph W. 
Gwinn of the 27th District of New York, member of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. The telegram reads as follows: 

“State department of schools reported to United States Office of Education, 
South Carolina short 1,953 classrooms and needed to replace 4,500 classrooms. 
Can you get answers these questions: 

“How many of the 1,953 needed are in poor school districts unable to meet own 
needs? How many of these districts can meet their needs by State aid? How 
many school districts are unable to meet their need from local and State financ- 
ing? How many are unable to finance themselves without Federal aid? Is this 
data exact or estimated? How many school districts are there in South Caro- 
lina? How many school districts supplied the information? Was the informa- 
tion supplied by the superintendent of the local school district? Was any part 
of the data regarding schoolroom shortages supplied by school boards them- 
selves or other political body acquainted with the facts? Questions apply to 
both figures. 

RALPH W. GwInNn.” 

The figures “1,953” and 4,500" mentioned by Mr. Gwinn were reported Janu- 
ary 1957 in the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, circular 490 (cols. 21 and 22), as the number of classrooms 
needed to relieve “pupil overcrowding” (see text) and to replace “unsatisfac- 
tory facilities” as of “fall 1956.” Circular 490 contains 23 columns of statistical 
data, 3 pages of text, and the facsimile of a questionnaire which was used in 
collecting the data. A copy can be obtained from “the Superintendent of ‘Docu- 
inents, United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. CC.” for 
“15 cents.” 

THE FIGURE “1,953” 

The figure “1,953” is actually an estimate of new classrooms in various stages 
of completion as of “fall 1956. It reflects no need for Federal aid. The esti- 
mate was based on a capital outlay for new classrooms. It is not a statistic of 
a shortage which was not being met. It is an estimate of a need which was being 
met. It was determined in the following manner. 

The questionnaire, facsimile of which is printed on pages 7 and 8 of circular 
$90, was sent first to our State department of education. Although it does not 
administer our school building program, that department undertook to supply the 
requested data. Its estimates for “item 5, columns 2 and 3” of the questionnaire, 
entitled ‘‘Number of Pupils Enrolled in Excess of Normal Capacity” are reported 
in columns 14 and 15 of circular 490. These estimates are important because 
they are the immediate basis for the estimate of the figure “1,953.” 

In the footnote 1 of the questionnaire printed on page 8 of circular 490 are 
set out certain criteria to be followed in supplying data for “item 5, columns 2 


and 3.” A reading of this footnote will reveal that the criteria are overlapping 
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and, if followed, the estimates would be erroneous and misleading. For this rea- 
son, the State department of education quite properly employed its own criteria. 

The estimates for “item 5, columns 2 and 3,” were based upon a fifty-eight-odd- 
million-dollar figure found in the following quotation from the 88th annual report 
of our State superintendent of education for 1955-56, to wit: 

“From July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1956, school districts reported a total of $110,- 
134,141 for new school plants put into use. The total capital outlay reported 
during the same period is $168,814,858. These figures indicate that $58,682,717 
of new school plants were in various stages of completion June 30, 1956, the 
majority of which will probably be put into use during the 1956-57 school year.” 

I now quote from the report on how the estimates for “item 5, columns 2 and 
3,” were made, to wit: 

“At the end of the school year 1955-56 there was approximately $58 million 
already expended on schools in various stages of completion. We figured that 
some $6 million worth of plants would be completed prior to the opening of the 
1956-57 school year, leaving some $52 million of school plants to be completed in 
the future. We then figured that a classroom in a complete school plant would 
cost $25,000. This gave us a capital outlay of 2,080 rooms which we rounded 
off at 2,100 schoolrooms. Twenty-one hundred schoolrooms would house between 
50,000 and 63,000 pupils, depending on whether or not they were high-school or 
elementary-school pupils. Thus, we arrived at an arbitrary figure of 15,500 high- 
school pupils and 40,000 elementary-school pupils.” 

The figures 40,000 and 15,500 then were inserted in “item 5, columns 2 and 3,” 
of the questionnaire and subsequently reported in columns 14 and 15 of circular 
490 as the “number of pupils enrolled in excess of normal capacity.” 

The figure 2,100 mentioned above was inserted in item 8 of the questionnaire 
as the “number of instruction rooms scheduled for completion during the 1956-57 
school year,” but it is not reported in circular 490. 

The figure 2,100 did not suit the United States Office of Education, and back 
came the questionnaire, but not to the department of education. This time it 
went to the office of the educational finance commission. In lieu of the 2,100 
“instruction rooms scheduled for completion during the 1956-57 school year” the 
figure 1,186 was inserted in item 8 of the questionnaire and subsequently reported 
in column 23 of circular 490. It was, in fact, a guess estimate of the number 
of newly built classrooms completed for occupancy “in the 1956-57 school year,” 
exclusive of library rooms, gymnasium classrooms, and shoprooms (all of which 
could be made available and are used for classrooms when needed). 

Actually there is no way to predetermine with accuracy the number of class- 
rooms to be completed during any given time. There are too many variable 
factors, and our school-building program is too vast. 

This brings us directly to the figure “1,953.” It was inserted in item 7 (a) 
of the questionnaire which reads as follows: 

“7. Additional public elementary and secondary instruction rooms needed 
(as of fall 1956) for housing the pupils enrolled : 

“(a) Needed to accommodate excess enrollment reported in columns 2 and 3 of 
item 5.” 

As requested by this item, the enrollment estimated in “item 5, columns 2 
and 3” of the questionnaire was translated into classrooms by dividing the 40,000 
elementary pupils reported in column 2 by 30 and the 15,500 high-school pupils 
reported in column 3 by 25 and totaling the results. 

The figure “1,953” was the result. It is reported in column 21 of Circular 490 
as “additional instruction rooms needed (as of fall 1956) to accommodate excess 
enrollment.” 

In this connection, it should be noted that while the statistical tables in Cir- 
cular 490 and the questionnaire speak of “excess enrollment” and “pupils in 
excess of normal capacity,” the text of Circular 490 substitutes “pupil overcrowd- 
ing,” which is vastly different in meaning. 

It thus will be seen that the figure “1,953” is an estimate of new classrooms 
in various stages of completion as of fall 1956. Obviously, we would not have 
been building them had we not thought we needed them. 

All this illustrates how fickle statistics can be without sufficient information 
for proper interpretation. The State department of education started with $52 
million. It translated the $52 million into 2,080 classrooms by the use of the 
norm 25,000, rounded off the 2,080 to 2,100 classrooms, and translated them into 
15,500 high-school pupils and 40,000 elementary pupils, only to have the office 
of the Educational Finance Commission at the request of the United States 
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a- Office of Education translate the pupils back into classroom figures. Only this 
a. time it came out 1,953 instead of 2,100 because of the use of different norms. 
d- I repeat: The figure “1,953” is not a statistic of a shortage that is not being 
rt met. It is an estimate of a need that is being met. In no sense does it reflect 
a need for Federal aid. The estimate was based upon an existing capital outlay 
0,- for new classrooms then in various stages of completion. The questionnaire 
ed asked how many were needed. It did not ask how many could we not provide. 
17 The questionnaire also asked how many pupils were enrolled in excess of normal 
he capacity. It did not ask how many pupils were overcrowded. 
” 
nd THE FIGURE “4,500” 
on The oflice of the Educational Finance Commission also supplied the figure 
at “4,500” mentioned in Mr. Gwinn’s telegram. It is reported in column 22 on 
he page 5 of circular 490 as “additional instruction rooms needed (as of fall 1956) 
in to replace unsatisfactory facilities (exclusive of those in col. 21).” Actually, 
ld the figure “4,500” is a guess-estimate made “as of fall 1956” as to future con- 
ed struction expected to replace existing classrooms under eur present State aid 
en program by 1960. It does not represent “unsatisfactory facilities” in the sense 
or that 4,500 classrooms are now inadequate. It represents classrooms that are 
h- well lighted, well heated, and well equipped, and of sufficient size and design, 
but which are old (not obsolete) models, in comparison with the more than 8,000 
3 new, modern classrooms already constructed under our new building program. 
ar Some of these will be eliminated by future consolidations. Also, we are meeting 
our needs so quickly that many taxpayers are thinking now in terms of replac- 
re ing all old buildings with modern buildings. Most of our Negro pupils are housed 
57 in new buildings. Many of our white pupils are housed in old buildings. Tax- 
payers with children in good but old buildings also want their children housed 
ck in modern structures. The building of these future needs is well within our own 
it means, and our own ability to determine. 
“ne SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
ed Since our current school building program was begun on July 1, 1957, South 
er Carolina as mentioned in my earlier statement has allocated more than $170 
oy million for the construction of approximately 8,000 new classrooms, although we 
c 


have the third lowest per capita income and the second highest percentage of 
schoolchildren. 
Despite our disproportionately heavy educational burden, we have increased 
le our State aid to school teacher salaries 150 percent within the last 10 years, 
almost double the earned income gain for labor in the United States during the 
a) same period. 
As of February 14, 1957, the exact total of expenditures under our present 


Ss- 


ed building program was $1738,113,006.45, the exact total of allocations was $170,- 
| 948,141.45; the exact total remitted to school districts on projects was $154,- 
of ' $00,461.25; and the exact total of allocations made but to be remitted to school 
is districts on approved projects was $16,047,680.20. These figures involve State 

) « funds only. ‘They do not include local funds for school construction. 
00 The total debt service on State school bonds, including principal, interest, and 
ils bank service charges, was $18,212,545.30 on February 14, 1957. In comparison, 


the proposed Federal aid program appears insignificant. South Carolina would 


90 receive only about $9 million over a 4-year period which, as you can see, would 
“8S be hardly enough to finance our bonds. 
: In order to evaluate properly statistical data concerning our schools, you 
ir- should know that under our school building program the average cost of con- 
in structing a classroom for 36 pupils (not to be confused with the average num- 
yd- ber of pupils in a class) is about $15,000. But since a bare classroom, un- 
attached to a completed school unit with its many necessary appurtenances, 
ms would be of little value, a more realistic average would be about $21,000. Our 
ive State department of education, which, among other activities, compiles statistical 
data for publication annually by the State superintendent of education used an 
on average cost figure of about $25,000. In dealing with millions of dollars, several 
02 million pupils, or thousands of classrooms, the use of different norms can pro- 
he duce some widely different conclusions. 
ito How many school districts could finance their own school construction without 
ice aid is a debatable question. Indirectly, they all contribute to our school building 
tes program. The State gets the revenue to finance the program from a sales-tax. It 
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is paid by people in every district. There are 106 school districts in our State 
now. Prior to our consolidation program there were more than 1,600. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL FINANCE COMMISSION 


As Governor, I am also chairman of our State Educational Finance Commis- 
sion which administers the allocation of State funds to local school districts for 
school construction under our present school building program. The allocation 
of public moneys for public-school construction carries with it the responsibility 
of making wise allocations. 

The commission does not impose school building funds or school buildings 
upon local communities. We allocate funds on the basis of approved applica- 
tions. We advise with local authorities on their school building needs and they 
in turn, if they desire, apply for construction funds, subject to our approval. 

The whole program is geared to the actual needs of the local community and 
to the ability of the people of our State to maintain our schools once they are 
built. This program is not based on unrealistic statistics. There is little point 
in building for bankruptcy. 


CIRCULAR 490 


Circular 490 is an illustration in point. Therein has been collected and re- 
ported as a “panic starter” the total number of students in the Nation in excess 
of “normal capacity” in all the classrooms of America. That means that if 30 is 
the norm for classrooms in State A, then the number of students in excess of 30 
in every classroom in State A goes into that total. To translate such a total into 
classrooms and base an appropriation of several billion dollars on it is ridicu- 
lous. Where would these classrooms be built? Surely you would not build a 
classroom for a student just because a class happened to have 31 students in it 
last fall. Since most classrooms with students in excess of the norm have only 1, 
or 2, or 3 more than norm, are you going to build a classroom for those 1, 2, or 3 
students, or are you going to collect students from all classes in the school in 
excess of the norm? If the latter alternative is selected, the students in the 
new classroom would range in ages from 6 to 18 and in grades from kindergarten 
to the 12th grade. Are you then going to put 13 teachers in that classroom, 1 
for each grade? If you do, the class would sound like a bazaar in Basra. You 
could collect excess students from all schools in a district and maybe make up 
enough of the same age and grade to fill several classrooms, but how would you 
get them from home to school and back again without at least great inconve- 
nience? They now attend schools reasonably near their homes but these class- 
rooms can’t be split into parts and distributed among the several schools. They 
would have to be located somewhere. Unless they are attached to a school, they 
would be worthless as classrooms. 

To plan or administer a school building program out of the abundance of one’s 
ignorance would be a calamity. No one on the national level is endowed with 
sufficient knowledge to predetermine accurately the future needs of the whole 
country. The problem of public school construction is too intricate to be 
handled by long distance. Too many variable factors are involved in intelligent 
planning. These factors multiply as we move from the district level to the 
community level and then to the local school level. It is farcical to think that a 
program can be developed in Washington to meet the needs of the Nation. 

While I sincerely hope this statement may contribute toward the prevention 
of what threatens to be a monstrous ($2 billion) Federal blunder based upon 
statistical data which is utterly worthless for the purpose of establishing either 
a need or a base for Federal aid to school construction, I gravely doubt that my 
effort will make any more impression on some proponents of Federal aid than the 
weight of a gnat’s wing on a 90-foot wave in the middle of the North Atlantic 
during a midwinter cyclone. 

With a blind prejudice against representative government, the moguls of 
centralization go leftwinging along in a frenzied rush to outdo the other side 
of the Iron Curtain in nationalizing everything presently involving a free 
people’s choice. 

First, in the name of “democracy” the Bible was expelled from our public 
schools. Then Myrdal’s American Dilemma was enrolled. Next the States 
were denied the legal right to prohibit subversive activities. Now comes the 
effort to nationalize our public schools, and, under the guise of civil rights, 
abolish the right of trial by jury. History already records the tragedy of the 
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reconstruction era. A similar niche in future history awaits our present day 
resurrected-reconstructionists. 





BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Baltimore, Md., February 20, 1957. 
FRED G. HUSSEY, 
Clerk, Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Baltimore Association of Commerce strongly opposed to legislation providing 
Federal aid for school construction. Believe this is properly a responsibility 
of individual States or their political subdivisions. Opposition also based on 
inevitable increase of Federal influence in field of education. No need for such 
aid in Maryland. 

JosePH W. CLAUTIcE, Secretary. 





ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YorRK TIMES OF FEBRUARY 2, QuoTING Gov. THOMAS 
B. STANLEY, OF VIRGINIA 


I am vigorously opposed to any Federal-aid program in the field under whatever 
guise it may be offered. The States and localities are capable of meeting their 
needs at much greater economy to the taxpayer without Federal aid or interven- 
tion in building and operating their public schools. 

I hope Congress will recognize these proposals for what they are—an attempt 
to expand Federal control over purely internal affairs of the States. There 
is no surer means of further undermining the rights of the States and reducing 
them to mere appendages of the Central Government. 


a 


LAUREL, Miss., March 18, 1957. 
RALPH GWINN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Impossible for my office to furnish information requested by you regarding 
Federal aid to education. I personally am opposed to Federal aid to education 
because I fear Federal control and believe that the people of Mississippi are 
opposed to it for the same reason. 

CARROLL GARTIN, Lieutenant Governor. 





JACKSON, Miss., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. RaAtpHo W. GwINnn, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
In my opinion, Mississippi is able and willing to provide adequate school 
facilities without Federal aid. 
Louis ALFORD, 
Chairman, State Educational Finance Commission. 


CITIZENS RESEARCH COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, Mich., February 16, 1957. 


AN ANALYSIS OF SOME F'AacTorS IN MICHIGAN REpPoRTS OF SCHOOL PLANT 
SHORTAGES 


(1) Michigan reported to the Federal Office of Education that its classroom 
shortages around the beginning of this school year (September 1956) were— 


Classrooms needed to eliminate overcrowding and part-time attendance___ 2, 250 
Classrooms to replace obviously unsatisfactory classrooms still in use_.__ 1, 050 
TOPRT GGa1 Ona! ClORSTOONT NOGUN. oo conde nncewseeciwdeeataetees 3, 300 


(2) These figures were based on estimates of the excess of pupils above 30 
per classroom for both elementary and secondary grades. Those responsible 
for making the estimate state frankly that it was just that, an estimate, since 
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actual figures from each school district and county were not then available. The 
estimate was based on— 


I ss om cep esos ts i cli ap 50, 000 
ORE Te OT ini nn ce eens — aan 30, 000 
a NT crcl eck eters Sec ei cece alae a chin en knee tan crenin teed ccnntalenles 30) 80, 000 
Sn ee iia Renee rg ch dacs bs co penntis ne cee te eas ceoriones 2, 667 


I could obtain no explanation beyond “our best judgment” for basing the 
estimated classroom shortage on figures yielding a figure of 2,667 classrooms 
and reporting a figure of 3,300 classrooms. 

School-district reports are now available, showing elementary and secondary 
pupil excess in the following amounts (as of Sept. 28, 1956) : 


Excess in elementary grades____------------~-~-- cts leaden natal de 61, 056 
Excess in secondary grades___-.....-.-------- WiisdinicnsthidehSem aia ane 50, 746 
Total excess ____- Me iitetaterenernss men caestpaptn pakenom wanton 30)111, 802 
I a is ccc a phan entatnvmscibibere 3, 727 


(3) The division of classroom shortage between “overcrowding” and “obviously 
unsatisfactory’ (see item No. 1, above) was an arbitrary one, the latter figure 
representing many one-room schools, it was said. There is no data on the reports 
from school districts from which one can make any division, except an arbitrary 
one between the two types of classroom shortages. 

It is a matter of interest to note that the division into the 2 types of shortages, 
as reported by the Federal office for all but 6 States, is almost exactly 50-50 
(80,000 and 79,000), while Michigan’s arbitrary solution is in the ratio of 
2 to 1 (2,250 and 1,050). The significance of this, if any, is not clear from 
available information. 

(4) A major objection to this method of figuring classroom shortages crops 
up at the local district level and is magnified as districts are consolidated by 
counties for reporting purposes. Take as an example a county with four school 
districts. Each district reports shortages in classrooms, based on excess of 
pupils beyond 30 per room, as follows: No. 1, 60-pupil excess; No. 2, 10-pupil 
excess; No. 3, 10-pupil excess; No. 4, 10-pupil excess; total, 90-pupil excess or, 
dividing by 30, a 3-classroom shortage for this county. Yet district No. 1 is 
the only one having a pupil excess sufficient to justify reporting a classroom 
shortage (60-30 is 2 classrooms). In the example, the shortage is inflated 
by 50 percent. An instance from actual records follows: 

School districts in Allegan County reported pupil excesses in the elementary 
schools as follows (September 28, 1956) ia oz, 25, 25, 23 (total Tide 20, 16, 14, 
10, 8, 8, 6, 5, 5, 4, 3, 2,1, 1 (total 103), total 280, or 9 classrooms short. Assuming 
all excesses of 20 or below to be able to be absorbed without undue overcrowding, 
the total reduces from 280 to 177, or 6 classrooms short (177/380 is 6). Again, 
the totaling of a county count by districts results in an inflation as high as 50 
percent in the reasonable figure for classroom shortages. 

In short, 2 pupils in excess in each of 15 school districts would represent by this 
method 1 classroom shortage, where none in fact could reasonably be said to 
exist. 

(5) It was not clear from the inquiry sent me whether the Federal figures were 
reporting, as a counterbalance to classroom shortages, the number of classrooms 
scheduled for completion during the current fiscal year (1956-57). 

In Michigan, the same reports from which pupil excesses and corresponding 
classroom shortages are known (see item No. 2, above) also report “Total number 
of instruction rooms scheduled for completion during the current fiscal year.” 

In Michigan, this figure is 3,659 classrooms scheduled for completion in the 
current fiscal year. To translate this into pupils on the same basis that excess 
pupils are translated into classroom shortages, 3,659 by 30 is 109,770 pupils for 
whom classrooms will become available this school year. 

The gross excess of pupils beyond 30 per room was seen to be 111,802 (item No. 


2.) Therefore: 
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PTE BOE. in cacnesntebineioeiaer enna ann odircnremunlneet 111, 802 
Pani Capacity Under COnstrGciOn....nn- nce apancrengen nner nner nw nern 109, 770 
Domttieied tumber Gt “Wan . CON cance nemersensnsenderrces 2,082 


2,032 divided by 30 equals 68 classrooms required to meet unsatisfied pupil excess. 


This method has the same objections leveled above in item No. 4 at the calcula- 
tion of the classroom shortage. It is a gross figure, assuming the State were 
all one school district of manageable proportions as far as attendance units are 
concerned. Nevertheless, if one is to talk of “overall” shortages, they should 
be offset by “overall” potential supply. 

(6) Michigan’s net enrollment increase each year has stayed fairly steady for 
the last several years at 70,000. This represents a need for 2,333 new classrooms 
each year to provide for such increases alone. ‘The State now has under con- 
struction 3,659 new classrooms. It appears, this year at least, not only to be 
making provision for its increased enrollment but to be cutting into any backlog 
that exists at the rate of about 1,326 classrooms a year, or pupil facilities and 
space for nearly 40,000 students (3,659 minus 2,333 is 1,326; 1,326 by 30 is 39,780). 

(7) Important to an understanding of what the classroom situation is in the 
State, is an analysis of where the shortages exist, and what areas either have no 
shortages or are taking care very well of what problems they do have. 

Arbitrarily, it was decided to talk in terms of pupils and pupil spaces and 
not in terms of rooms. Pupil excess cannot be directly related to rooms under 
construction without converting the latter to potential pupil space by multiply- 
ing it by 80. In the following discussion, rooms under construction are con- 
verted into a pupil figure for comparisons with the pupil excesses. 

There are 30 counties in which rooms scheduled for completion are not able to 
absorb or be greater than the current reported pupil excess. In these counties, 
pupil excesses are reported as 90,322 and new construction under way will ac- 
commodate 51,090. Some 39,232 pupils, or 1,308 classrooms, remain unprovided 
for. 

There are 48 counties in which rooms scheduled for completion exceed current 
reported pupil excesses. In these counties, pupil excesses are reported as 21,480 
and new construction under way will accommodate 58,680. Thus, here, some ad- 
ditional pupils (37,200) beyond current enrollments will be provided for from 
current construction.’ 

In the 30 counties not meeting their excess with current construction, the 
number not being provided for represents 4.5 percent of September 1956 school 
membership of those counties. In the 48 counties currently building at a rate 
sufficient to absorb all and more of their pupil excess, the amount of pupil 
space over and above the absorption of the excess amounts to 6.5 percent of 
the schoo] membership in those counties as of September 1956. 

Putting it another way: In the 80 counties there are 104.5 pupils for every 
100 room spaces, actual or to be completed this year. In the 48 counties there 
are 106.5 room spaces for every 100 pupils. While many individual communi- 
ties are sorely pressed for room spaces, these figures do not reveal any unbearable 
crisis in classroom lacks for the State as a whole. 

(8) Some questions that occur to me on this whole matter of classroom short- 
ages and pupil excesses are asked below. 

(a) What is a classroom? Are pupil excesses being figured in terms of total 
instructional areas available (e. g., are shops, labs, and existing usuable space 
being added in to the picture, or is pupil excess being figured only in terms of 
the standard classroom?) 

(b) Who determines classrooms which are “obviously unsatisfactory and 
which need immediate replacement”? In Michigan, words such as “guessti- 
mate,” “best judgment,” “pulled out of a hat,” were used in explaining how this 
figure was reached. 

(c) Are classroom shortages in nonaccredited secondary schools being in- 
cluded in the overall figures? Someone should cast a leary eye on Federal (or 
State) aid for substandard programs. 

(d) Is the Federal Office of Education concurrently presenting figures for 
rooms scheduled for completion this fiscal year, as an offset to the gross 


figures of “classroom shortages”? If not, it should be required to. 


* Five counties reported no pupil excess and no rooms under construction, making the 
total of 88 Michigan counties. 
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(e) What relation does the use of the figure “30” in calculating pupil excess 
bear, in any given State, to the actual existing per pupil ratio? In Michigan, 
for example, overall per pupil ratio is about 33 to 1. Thus, calculating pupil 
excess on 30 to 1 results in inflating the excess by 10 (almost) percent over 
normal conditions. In short, should we not concentrate in meeting any required 
needs in terms of an actual existing standard of pupils per room, rather than 
stating that our existing needs in terms of a factor representing an 8 to 9 percent 
improvement in addition to meeting the existing standard? 

(9) Enclosures herewith are two maps, a department of public instruction 
form, and basic data for such use as can be made of it over and above the 
analysis given here. 

Ti~pEN B. Mason, 
Senior Research Associate (State Affairs). 


MADISON, WIs., F'ebruary 28, 1957. 
Hon, Ratpo W. Gwinn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following wire has been sent to Chairman Bailey: “We deeply regret your 
decision to limit testimony on school-construction bills to that presented by 
national chamber. We who are living daily with State problems are better 
qualified to present the Wisconsin story based on action survey just completed. 
We can offer proof that much of the data presented to committee in last session 
is now obsolete. We urge you in the interest of the taxpaying public to grant 
time to our witness to make a presentation which will show that Wisconsin can 
and is dealing promptly and positively with the problem of adequate school 
facilities.” 

WIsconsIn STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





MANCHESTER CiTy SCHOOLS, 
Manchester, Tenn., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
Member of Congress from Tennessee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Evins: We were very happy to receive a recent notice from you 
announcing Federal funds for Manchester city schools. We greatly appreciate 
your efforts to help the boys and girls of your district. 

Manchester city schools is now working on its fourth school-construction proj- 
ect. The total sum of Federal construction Public Law 815 funds involved is 
almost $175,000 and maintenance and operation Public Law 874 funds of almost 
$42,000 have been or will have been received soon and we have not been troubled 
to any extent at all by Federal control. We have not had Federal control and 
we have not heard of it anywhere except by unfounded rumor. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE Evans, Superintendent. 
HoOuUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent CLypE Evans, 
Manchester City Schools, 
Manchester, Tenn. 


Dear Crype: This will acknowledge and thank you for your letter of March 8 
with reference to the allocation of funds for both construction and operation of 
school projects in Coffee County under Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 
because of the overcrowded and impacted school conditions resulting from the 
adjacent Federal activities in Coffee County. 

I have read your letter with interest and appreciation and have also conferred 
with my esteemed colleague and friend, Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Education and Labor of the House and who, 
incidentally, is one of the strongest fighters for and who has made a notable 
contribution in the field of Federal assistance to our school-construction and 
assistance programs. I have, as you know, been pleased to support these worthy 
programs and to cooperate with Congressman Bailey and other friends of educa- 
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tion in the Congress. Your comments are certainly of interest and very much 
appreciated—of this you may be assured. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
Joe L. Evins, Member of Congress. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. BartEY: Please make a part of the hearing record the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the 3ist Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., held January 31 to February 2, 1957, in the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

ENDORSEMENT OF THE SCRIVNER PLAN 


Whereas bills have been introduced in the Congress for aid to education that 
would permit each State to retain a percentage of the Federal income taxes col- 
lected therein to be used specifically for education needs; and 

Whereas such a plan would keep money at home and permit local management: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 31st Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., endorses the principle of permitting States to retain a percentage of Federal 
income taxes collected in the respective States to be used specifically for educa- 
tional needs without interference by the Federal Government. 

This plan seems to have possibilities as an alternative to Federal aid based 
on redistributing the wealth on a matching formula basis and creating bigger 
centralized Government in Washington as proposed in both the Kelley and admin- 
istration bills. The conference is opposed to Federal aid to education : 

Resolved, That the 3lst Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., hereby reaffirms its strongest opposition to Federal aid to education and to 
the consequent inevitable Federal control of education within the States as 
demonstrated in other Federal aid programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Ropert B. Monat, 
National President, National Service Star Legion, Inc., and Chairman of 
the 31st Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, Inc., 
representing 18 national organizations. 





San Dreco Ciry ScHOoOLs, 
San Diego, Calif., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert C. WILSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: The Federal school-building proposals received much consideration 
during the recent meeting of school administrators in Atlantic City. As you 
know, hearings are now being held on three bills (the administration bill, the 
Kelley bill, and the Holt bill) before a subcommittee chaired by Congressman 
Bailey. Information received in Atlantic City indicates there has been consider- 
able testimony presented to the subcommittee about the possible dangers of 
Federal control from Federal financial aid for public-school construction. The 
unanimous opinion of school representatives, as expressed by poll taken during 
the Atlantic City meeting, was that no undue Federal controls had been experi- 
enced in connection with Public Law 815. 

No unreasonable Federal controls have been experienced by the San Diego 
Unified School District from either Public Law 874 or 815. This school district, 
from 1950 to 1956, inclusive, has received over $12 million for maintenance and 
operation purposes plus over $1514 million for construction purposes, or a total 
of approximately $2714 million. 

The use of reasonable need determination and accounting procedures by the 
Federal Government has been experienced. Such would be expected from any 
related future Federal school construction program. 
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I am indeed able to testify that no undue nor reasonable “controls” have been 
exercised by the Government on this school district under the administration of 
Public Laws 874 and 815. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH DAILArRD, Superintendent. 


AMERICAN COALITION, 
Sioux City, Iowa, March 18, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M., BAILEy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Battery: The American Coalition of about 100 civic, fraternal, and 
patriotic societies adopted the following resolution in opposition to Federal aid 
to education in 1956 and reaffirmed the resolution at the annual convention held 
in Washington, January 31, 1957: 

“Whereas the local control of education is a bastion of the American heritage; 
and 

“Whereas experience has long demonstrated that this program can be more 
economically and effectively entrusted to crossroads America than to Washington 
bureaucracy ; and 

“Whereas such a bureaucracy is contemplated in pending legislation, under the 
guise of Federal aid to education, which would surrender the minds of youth 
ultimately to a socialistic bureaucracy: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies opposes all forms 
of Federal aid to education.” 

We feel that it has been amply demonstrated during the current hearings before 
your committee that the States are able, if they are willing, to take care of their 
own classroom construction without resort to the equalization formula which is 
right out of Marx, and which proposed legislation would make a virtual czar of 
the Commission of Education in Washington. 

If the people who spend their time seeking the easy, but ultimately suicidal, 
method of expanding the Federal Government, would devote as much energy at 
the local level solving their own problems which they can and should do, there 
would soon be no problem. It has been demonstrated that many are, and increas- 
ingly States are taking care of their own needs. It does not seem the part of 
wisdom for Congress to add to the national debt or to Federal taxes in the face 
of clear evidence that the States are doing their own jobs. 

Please make this letter a part of the hearing record. 

Sincerely, 
MILton M. Lory, President. 


MoTIon Picture ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Hducation, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before leaving on a trip abroad, I would like to take 
this opportunity to urge early favorable action on the McConnell bill, now before 
your committee, to carry out President Eisenhower's program for Federal aid to 
the Nation’s schoo] construction. 

As a former president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, I 
have been disturbed and astonished at the shortsightedness and lack of under- 
standing of this program by some of my business colleagues. In all the various 
activities in my 4 years as president of the chamber, I am perhaps most proud of 
a study we issued in 1945 called Education—an Investment in People. It was 
clear to us then that public education is the most important investment American 
business can make for its own future. It is equally clear to me today. 

I wish that the McConnell bill were not necessary. I wish that the States, the 
counties, and the localities—where the primary responsibility belongs—had 
maintained an adequate school plant during the past two decades. But blaming 
them now does not resolve today’s problem. Our school systems have simply not 
kept pace with our national needs. Relying exclusively on State and local 
assistance, they cannot keep pace in the years immediately ahead. Additional 
help is needed. Adequate help can only come from one source—the Federal 
Government. 
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The Federal program is not a substitute for local action. It is a temporary 
and emergency measure. It will give the States and cities a chance to get their 
own houses in order and to resume their full obligations. 

Our schools need additional tax money if we would avoid a perilous waste of 
our most valuable resource—the youth of our land. 

Times have changed in our country—taxwise as well as populationwise. In 
the gaslight era, the States and communities collected 75 percent of all tax 
revenue and the Federal Government collected 25 percent. Today the States 
and communities collect only 25 percent while the Federal Government collects 
75 percent. To make up for past negleet and to expand our school plant to meet 
present and future enrollments obviously will require more money. ‘To get such 
tax money, it would seem logical to go where the tax money is. 

And times have changed in another important respect. In the past, perhaps, 
we could afford some neglect of our educational system because we had enough 
good schools to provide us with the technicians, the professionals, the trained 
managers and executives we needed for the economy of that day. But in today’s 
complex technology, any neglect of our human resources is to our national 
detriment. 

The problem of our schools, I believe, should be of paramount concern to the 
business community, to business leaders, and to business organizations. The 
continued economic advancement of American business will depend, in very 
large degree, on trained people. 

ln closing, I would like to express my warmest appreciation to you and to all 
members of the committee for the time and earnest attention you are giving to 
this problem so vital to the national welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eric JOHNSTON. 


CLOVER PARK SCHOOLS, 
Tacoma, Wash., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. THor ©, TOLLEFson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN TOLLEFSON: Mr. Oscar V. Rose, superintendent, Midwest 
City schools in Oklahoma, who has done so much work on Public Laws 815 and 
‘74, writes that it might be of value to our Congressmen to have an expression 
from administrators who have received assistance under Publie Law 815 con- 
cerning the Federal control question. I believe Congressman Bailey suggested 
to Mr. Rose that such an expression would be helpful in clarifying the Federal 
control issue with regard to general Federal aid for school construction. 

As you know, Clover Park has received considerable funds under Public Law 
S15. In our experience with the program we have never detected the slightest 
tendency toward Federal control insofar as our school program is concerned. 
We do feel there has been a conscientious effort on the part of the Federal 
ugencies concerned to administer Public Law 815 as fairly and efficiently as 
possible. The only requirements of us have been those that are necessary to 
good business practice, the proper justification of eligibility for funds, and 
accounting procedures that would adequately record the expenditure of the 
funds received. 

Though our particular interest has been in Public Law 815, covering Federal- 
impact areas, we feel that, in all fairness, the statement regarding the Federal 
control issue should be made to help clarify thinking with regard to this point 
which seems to continually arise when the general Federal aid bill for buildings 
is considered. 

With very best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
T. OLtart HaGenNEss, Superintendent. 


MARCH 7, 1957. 
Hon. JACK WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: I read your recent newsletter with interest 
and the thought occurred to me that you should hear from the home front 
occasionally. 

Whidbey Island Naval Air Station and Oak Harbor continue to grow. Our 
school system’s growth continues at an ever-accelerating rate too. Last fall we 
occupied the new high school constructed with the aid of $413,192 from Public 
Law 815 funds. Within 2 years we will need another 18-room elementary school 
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building and a 6-room addition on the high school. We regularly receive pay- 
ments under Public Law 874. Without such funds we could not operate. 

Of course, we are happy with the amount of financial assistance that we 
receive from the Federal Government. We are also pleased by the absence of 
Federal control in our relationship with the several Federal agencies with whom 
we work. We have never experienced any feeling of Federal control with any 
of the Federal funds received. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
W. B. GrLeert, Superintendent. 





CHULA Vista City ScHOOL District, 
Chula Vista, Calif., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert C. WILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILSON: I am writing this concerning the bills for Federal 
assistance for education which are now before the Congress. 

The question often arises concerning the fear that said legislation, is passed, 
would involve Federal control. I should like to say that having had Federal 
appropriations to this district under Public Law 815 during recent years, I 
have not considered that there has been any undue Federal control. 

It has been our experience that there has been altogether adequate State and 
local autonomy in the administration of these projects. I do not consider that 
there is any danger of undesirable Federal control involving any Federal aid 
to education. 

Cordially yours, 
J. C. LAUDERBACH, Superintendent. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE USA, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1957 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House Office Building, Washington 25 D. C. 


DeAR Mr. BarLey: The Cooperative League of the USA wishes to call your 
specific attention to the enclosed resolution which was adopted unanimously 
at its twentieth biennial congress in Chicago, October 26, 1956. 

On behalf of our 13 million family members we express the league’s unqualified 
support for “a program of Federal aid to construction and operation of schools, 
adequate to meet the serious need, with ample provision to safeguard the local 
and State controls of educational policies and administration.” 

As the congress delegates pointed out, “Millions of children still attend 
schools which are unsafe or which permit learning only part-time and under 
conditions of serious overcrowding.” 


We strongly urge your support for Federal aid to school construction. 
Sincerely yours, 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE, 
WALLACE J. CAMPBELL. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Every American child, irrespective of color, creed, or economic 
status, should have every educational opportunity to develop his po- 
tentialities. Local, State, and Federal Government have shared re- 
sponsibility for financing America’s educational system and should 
continue to work together on this vital program. Millions of children 
still attend schools which are unsafe or which permit learning only 
part-time or under conditions of serious overcrowding. The ‘school 
system has a deficit of 300,000 classrooms and an enrollment of almost 
2.5 million pupils in excess of the normal capacity of school buil: lings. 

The annual supply of qualified teachers is far below the number 
required to keep pace with rapidly increasing school enrollments, and 
teachers are leaving the profession to accept more remunerative posi- 
tions. 
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The Cooperative League of the USA expresses its unqualified sup- 
port for a program of Federal aid to construction and operation of 
schools, adequate to meet the serious need, with ample provision to 
safeguard the local and State controls of educational policies and 
administration. 


SILVER SprRING, MD., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education Committee, 
429 House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We sincerely urge you to support pending legislation for continued Federal 
assistance to areas which are still in need of additional classrooms. We assure 
you that there is a need for Federal funds for additional school construction and 
there are no unnecessary fads or frills in schools so constructed. It is hoped 
that Federal support be continued without Federal control or interference. 

MARYLAND PaRK JUNIOR High ScHoot PTA, 
Frep D. Scort, President. 


THE PATERSON TEACHERS UNION, 
LocaL 482 OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Paterson, N. J., March 15, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Battey: As time goes on it becomes more obvious that the 
educational facilities throughout our country are inadequate and dangerously 
overtaxed. It is also apparent that thte cost of expanding and improving these 
facilities cannot be completely assumed by each community. 

In Paterson, the recent report by the superintendent, on the status of our 
educational system, stressed the need for increased facilities for both academic 
and vocational training in the high schools. 

We therefore urge your active support of the Kelley bill, calling for $3.6 
billion for school construction over a period of 6 years. We feel that any less 
amount will be totally inadequate. 

Very sincerely, 
(Miss) MARGARET BANGHART, 
Legislative Representative of Paterson Teachers Union, Local 482. 





NEW JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Trenton, N.J., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barter: We note that on March 5, 1957, your Subcommittee on 
General Education received a statement on Federal aid to education (H. R. 3986 
and H. R. 1) from the New Jersey Taxpayers Association. In view of the 
position expressed in that statement, we feel you should be familiar with the 
whole record of that organization on matters affecting education in its own 
State. To that end we are enclosing a reprint of an editorial which appeared 
in the New Jersey Educational Review in May 1953. 

The statements made therein still hold. In our own State the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association has yet to support a single constructive measure for 
the public schools of New Jersey. With minor exceptions—when it took no 
stand at all—its stand has traditionally been one of vigorous opposition. 

If New Jersey is, as the taxpayers’ association says in its statement, “making 
such tremendous advances in its school support,” it is not the result of efforts 
by that association. Its opposition to Federal aid for school construction—re- 
gardless of what arguments it uses—merely follows its pattern of opposition to 
educational improvement within its own State. 
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The New Jersey Education Association is vigorously in favor of Federal aid 
for school construction, and trusts your subcommittee will bring out a proposal 
which will meet the needs of our State and Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK L. Hipp, 
Executive Secretary. 


[Reprint of editorial in the New Jersey Educational Review, May 1953] 
WHO Gores THERE? 


“From our point of view, the New Jersey Taxpayers Association has always 
exposed every proposal designed to improve our public schools.” President 
William R. Stover recently made this statement in a letter directed to officers 
and members of the board of directors of the taxpayers association. Addressing 
them individually and specifically as policymaking officials of that association, 
he said: 

“No one of us can remember when the taxpayers association has taken a con- 
structive attitude toward public education. In recent years your association has 
opposed (1) the Pascoe State Aid Act; (2) the Armstrong State Aid Act; 
(3) liberalization of the teachers pension and annuity fund to make it compare 
more favorably with better plans in industry; (4) the teachers college bond 
issue (at a time when teachers are sorely needed), and (5) the report of the 
State school aid commission which is now before the State legislature. The 
first four items became law over the opposition of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association. The fifth item is pending.” 

President Stover asked: “As a voice of industry and business in this State, 
does this mean that you are opposed to taking a constructive point of view 
toward the very serious problems facing public education in this State today? 
The schools need your help, rather than the consistent and historically blind 
opposition of the New Jersey Taxpayers Association.” 

Mr. Stover told the taxpayers’ leaders: “We believe you will agree that a well 
educated citizenry is good for your business. Education creates good con- 
sumers and it is essential for providing you with a good labor; every child in 
New Jersey deserves a good education and the State will be better because of 
it * * * We hope that you will take a constructive approach to the problems 
tacing our schools. The friends of education and the children of New Jersey 
will be grateful to you for it.” 


THE DALLES HIGH SCHOOL, 
The Dalles, Oreg., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Education Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartey: I have just been reading some of the various testimonies 
and publications of the United States Chamber of Commerce opposing Federal 
aid for the constructions of schools. Frankly, it makes me do a “slow boil.” 
The absurd nature of the statement that there is no classroom shortage is 
entirely too obvious. 

Let me cite my own case as an example. I teach driver education at The 
Dalles High School—a course in which enrollment is necessarily small and in 
which a great deal of time is spent out of the classroom. Three years ago I was 
assigned a classroom which was mine exclusively; it was small but entirely 
adequate. Last year enrollment was up and classroom space at a premium, 
so I lost my classroom. Instead I was assigned to a different room for each 
period, wherever a vacancy could be made. This, of course, is a workable 
arrangement but not a very convenient one. This year, because of the increasing 
enrollment and because my course has a small enrollment, I have been left 
completely without a classroom. My classes now are forced to meet on the 
stage in the auditorium. Nothing of a permanent nature can be used—a 
portable blackboard is necessary; all chairs must be removed each day and 
set up again next morning. I cannot use bulletin board displays—no bulletin 
boards. Conflicts arise continually with assembly programs, school plays, 
and other affairs. I even conduct my classes inside stage sets from time to 
time. 
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So you can see that it will be very difficult for anyone to convince me that 
there is no classroom shortage. Right now, 3 of the 5 elementary schools in 
The Dalles are obsolete and should be replaced; they have been in use since the 
1890's or the first decade of this century. Almost every teacher in The Dalles 
is teaching a full 6-period day with no free periods and overenroliment in the 
classes, again because of the increased, enrollment and lack of classrooms. 
Yet we in The Dalles are much better off than many districts here in Oregon 
and in other States, as I am sure you are aware. 

I wish to convey to you the interest of the Wasco County Education Associa- 
tion in the support and passage of Federal aid for capital outlay programs, and 
to urge your continued support and effort for this matter. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN F.. Mean, 
Legislative Chairman, Wasco County Unit, Oregon Education Association. 





ALBUQUERQUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BaILrey: I appreciate very much the work you are doing 
with respect to H. R. 1. 

Albuquerque is certainly a district which continues to have pressing school 
problems. In my opinion, Federal aid for school buildings is only one way to help 
meet our national school-building crisis. However, I do believe that there is an 
obligation which the Federal Government might well share, as provided in H. R. 1. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. Spain, Superintendent. 


NATIONAL SocrETY OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bartey: The 48d Annual Congress of the National Society of New 
England Women, held at Swampscott, Mass., on May 16, 1956, adopted a resolu- 
tion in opposition to Federal aid to education as follows: 

Resolved, That the 43d Annual Congress of the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women reaffirms its position against Federal aid to education as leading 
inevitably to Federal control of education and a step toward the autocratic state. 

Since no area of the country has demonstrated its inability to meet its own 
school-construction needs with local and State aid, this item in the huge $71.8 
billion budget could well be cut out entirely. 

May we request, please, that our opposition to both the Kelley bill and the ad- 
ministration bill for Federal aid to school construction be entered in the hearing 
record of your committee? 

Very sincerely, 
MADALEN D. LEETCH, 
Mrs. William D. Leetch, 
Chairman. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1957. 
Hon. Ratpo W. Gwinn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GWINN: I read in the paper where this present Congress is expected 
to pass the aid-to-education program for $1.25 billion in matching grants spread 
over 4 years.’ 

The White House Conference on Education of a year ago spearheaded the 
drive for Federal money and, as expected, said that Government would attach 





1 The Washington Post, January 138, 1957. 
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no strings to their aid program. This was intended to meet the argument that 
there cannot be Federal aid without Federal control of the curricular content 
and methods of the public schools, a truism that follows the maxim that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. The rigmarole of the “group dynamics” 
system of the conference produced, among other piously sounding statements, 
the following assertion, “No State represented has a demonstrated financial in- 
capacity to build the schools it will need during the next 5 years. But, with the 
exception of a few States, none of the States presently has plans which indi- 
sate a political determination powerful enough to overcome all of the obstacles.” 
In plain English, this simply means that no State is unable to handle its school 
problem itself, but some States may be reluctant to do so. The solution, they 
say, is for Federal Government to tax the people of the States for their school 
needs, because the people of the Stats are hesitant to tax themselves. 

The upshot of the meeting is that the Federal spenders have got encourage- 
ment for another spread-eagle program of Federal disbursements intended to 
defeat the prospect of relief for the hard-pressed taxpayers. The door will be 
open for a Federal assumption of local and State responsibility, with the pros- 
pect that political control of education will follow, should Congress be so ill 
advised as to fold under the pressure. No State will benefit, for the Government 
would only tax the money for aid to education out of the States and return to 
them a lesser sum, less a small handling charge. This bold scheme not only does 
not make sense, but is a threat to our basic liberties. 

It should be remembered that the final report of this “stacked” conference was 
drafted by two representatives of the school lobby, the superintendent of public 
instruction of the State of Washington, and the executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. The report, therefore, faithfully reflected 
the prejudices of the National Association of Education (NEA), the prime propa- 
ganda agency for Federal aid.’ 

The usual arguments in favor of Federal aid hinge around the assertion that 
“the richer States should help pay for the schools in the poorer States; they can 
afford it.” This, of course, is pure socialism or communism. To take from the 
rich and give to the poor is straight from Marx. Modern-day advocates with 
varying shades of collectivist ideas adhere to the same philosophy. By any 
standard, Federal aid to education is a crucial step toward nationalization, or 
socialization, of America. Indeed, a long step backward. 

The political promises to tax the richer States in order to provide better 
schools for the poor States turn out in the end to be a lie, like all similar soak- 
the-rich promises of Socialists and vote-buying politicians. In the end, Califor- 
nia and all the other States will pay more into the Federal Treasury because of 
Federal aid to education than they ever get back as aid to education, just as 
they pay more into the Federal coffers in gasoline taxes than they get back in 
Federal funds for roads.* 

Federal aid is like a doctor draining 4 pints of blood from a man and then 
exclaiming, “Why, you look anemic. I am sorry for you. You need aid. I 
am going to give you a transfusion of one-fourth pint of blood from my plasma 
bank.” 

I shudder to think what will happen in a few years if we bring the Federal 
Government into the picture and transfer the final authority of our public schools 
to Washington, where the 1 or 2 top administrators are constantly under the 
pressure of the NEA and other pressure groups. 

The superintendent of Oklahoma city schools, Dr. F. W. Hosler, reports: 
“Oklahoma has been held up as a State that needs Federal school aid, but an 
examination of its wealth proves that this is a ridiculous assumption. Its allot- 
ment under the proposed law is estimated at only $8 million out of a probable 
$300 million nationwide appropriation. Yet, during the past fiscal year (1949), 
Oklahoma contributed $319,073,000 to the Federal Treasury in Federal income 
tax alone, as its total Federal bill was $418,369,000.” Another “poor” State is 
Arkansas, which pays in Federal taxes $114,500,000 a year. Under the proposed 
Federal-aid bill, Arkansas would be aided by the proposal of $7,300,000, or 7 
percent of what Arkansas pays into the coffers in Washington.‘ 

I am reminded that every individual State in this Union is infinitely better off 
financially than the Federal Government is. The debt of the Federal Government 





2 The Chicago Daily Tribune. i 
3 Remarks of the Honorable Robert D. Harrison, of Nebraska, Congressional Record, 


August 16, 1954, pp. A6044, A6045. 
4 Editorial, Santa Ana Register, December 6, 1955. 
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is now pushing the $275 billion mark. The combined indebtedness of all States 
and local governments in all 48 States is about $18 billion.’ 

I don’t believe in “a little bit of Federal aid to education” to smooth out the 
rough spots. Once the camel gets his nose in the tent, he takes over. An ex- 
pectant mother cannot be “a little bit pregnant.” 

Subsidies and aid (regardless of their title or description) bring controls. 
According to the Library of Congress, there may be as many as 275 separate 
and distinct Federal activities in the field of education. 

The more centralized the school system becomes, the easier it is to gain control 
of the system and to foist upon coming generations the kind of thinking that the 
statists want. It makes no difference how the legislation is drawn: control 
still goes where control of the money goes. 

Once a basic statute is spread upon the books, the process of subtle amend- 
ment may begin, to the end that Federal grants will grow ever larger and local 
responsibilities ever smaller. And just as the Virginia State government (and 
this applies to California), by reason of its financial assistance, now exerts 
great control over local school programs and textbooks, so the United States 
Government, for precisely the same reason, ultimately would exert tighter and 
tighter controls over the operation of our local schools. What is involved here 
is not a few thousand dollars for brick and mortar; what is involved is domina- 
tion over the minds of the next generation. For once, let us not be fooled by 
the sweet talk of those who argue lyrically that this time Federal control 
would not follow Federal grants. Federal control always follows Federal grants, 
and ultimate control of the public schools is the richest prize the Fabian Social- 
ists could hope to win.® 

From the beginning of our American public school system—which is only about 
75 years old—it was conceived as a system which would be organized, controlled, 
and financed at the local level to provide fundamental training in the basic 
tools of learning. This system has mushroomed without the step of converting 
it into a Federal system, and it has not divorced itself out of the hands and 
beyond the control of the parents who provide the children and the money. 

Federal aid to education is generally alluded to as an agent to standardize 
and equalize educational opportunities for all the children in the Nation.’ This 
gives to advocates of the program a good talking point with the Socialists, 
welfare-staters, and miscellaneous do-gooders who believe in leveling off and 
standardizing—who think of the problems of educating various human beings 
in the same way that they think of raising a fine, uniform herd of white-faced 
cattle. We are told by many organization spokesmen that our children should 
he forced to go to the same kind of schools, use the same kind of buildings, books, 
lunches, play in like manners, think the same thoughts, until they arrive ulti- 
mately at the same kind of sameness which characterizes the state-indoctrinated 
vouth of the Communist countries.* 

The California Taxpayers’ Association works for efficiency and economy in 
Government. It believes that necessary Government services should be provided 

at minimum cost and paid for as close to home as possible. Consistent with 
this point of view, and after careful study of facts developed by its own research, 
that of other bodies, and by official State and Federal reports, the Association 
opposes Federal aid to education whether proposed for operating purposes or for 
school construction as currently proposed before Congress. The efforts of certain 
organizations to promote Federal aid to education must be based on lack of 
understanding of State and local financial capacity; or a lack of faith in home 
rule and local government; or on a desire to expand Federal activities and 
Federal financing to a point endangering individual liberty in this country, and 
by centralizing all Government in Washington to destroy our Federal Republic. 

Probably the reason for this Federal funds for things which should be paid 
for at home, springs from the relatively greater ease of Federal borrowing and 
taxing because of the greater remoteness from the taxpayer. If this be the 
ease, it is a cruel and dangerous hoax on the Nation’s taxpayers for they must 
pay the whole bill regardless of the jurisdiction levying the taxes or distributing 
the largess. 

With our lamentable history of deficit financing and the frightening rise in 
the national debt, it does not seem the part of wisdom for the Congress to add 





5 Remarks of the Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn, Congressional Record, January 18, 1949. 
6 Remarks of the Honorable Burr P. Harrison, Congressional Record, February 6, 1955. 


7 Human Events, March 18, 1953. 
8 Federal anes tion Has a Long List of Aliases, article in the Saturday Hvening Post, 


August 21, 1954, pp. 10, 12. 
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to the national debt or to Federal taxes to provide aid for the States and schoo! 
districts to do that which they can and should do themselves. They will do the 
job themselves if adequate attention is drawn to the problems by the people who 
are spending their time seeking the easy, but ultimately suicidal, method of 
expanding the Federal Government. Trying to conceal the cost of government 
by Seeking finances remote from the public consciousness is a wicked thing t: 
do. 

Dr. E. Maxwell Benton, Educational Counselor of the California Taxpayers’ 
Association advised, “do not weaken home rule and local responsibility by en- 
couraging some communities to shift their responsibilities to Washington, It 
will not solve the problem and it will hurt the Nation.” * 

If school conditions are as critical as we are told, then we might look at the 
community of Lufkin, Tex., and observe how they resolved their growing schoo! 
problem. In 1952 the district realized it was falling behind in its building pro- 
gram. After the needs were known and understood, every member heartily 
recommended that their own valuations be increased by 50 percent (recommenda- 
tion by an advisory committee). If the valuation had been arbitrarily increased 
without the advice of the men paying a high percentage of the tax, it would 
inevitably have resulted in a long-drawnout tax fight. As it turned out, the small 
taxpayer followed the lead of the larger ones and there were fewer appearances 
before the equalization board, to contest the raise, than there had ever been 
before in the history of the district. 

The district is now enjoying new school buildings, higher teacher salaries, 
and freedom from the Federal Government. 

This certainly is no secret formula. It was found that when the actual needs 
were made known before the taxpayer of an increased tax bill, he immediately 
responded in the best American tradition—realizing he gets more value received 
from his local school tax dollar than any other form of taxation. This and other 
school boards recommend that each State stand on its own feet and stay clear 
of Federal aid with all that by necessity goes with it. This “do it yourself 
plan” cost the Lufkin taxpayers less, in that a considerable amount of money 
would have been lost in handling charges if it had been sent to Washington and 
returned as Federal aid.” 

Must we always lean on the state? Have we no self-respect? Are we pre- 
paring our youth for a state of complete “‘monism” ? 

It is bad enough to foist socialism on our people by camouflaging its means 
of transmission, and now even a greater blow is being directed at our solar 
plexis in an endeavor to administer a coupe de grace—that of Federal aid to 
colleges and universities. As you know a committee made their early report last 
October concerning this new area of concern. This committee echoed the NEA 
cries of low salaries for college teachers, their inability to cope with mush 
rooming enrollments, the failure of tuition increases to keep pace with the inflated 
times, and the very sad plight of knowledge-hungry students denied furthe! 
education. The pattern is familiar. 

The big Federal aid push for colleges and universities is expected to begin 
in earnest in 1958. The educationists timetable contemplate that by then Fed- 
eral aid for elementary and secondary school systems will be a functioning fact 
of life, and they can then turn their full attention to institutions of higher 
learning. 

Proponents of this program announce that Government would never admin- 
ister controls of colleges and universities. In 1916, Congress passed the Smith- 
Hughes Act providing Federal financial aid for local vocational educational 
systems. Remember, we are told controls do not follow Federal aid. The 
promise to the contrary not withstanding, the Federal regulations have been 
expanded and expounded over the years until they now fill a 108-page book, 
Administration of Vocational Education. On page 4 it says: “Each State is 
required to submit a plan which must meet with the approval of the Federal 
Office of Education.” No controls? 

Colleges and universities need financial assistance—but not Federal assist- 
ance. Dr. Donald Cowling, retired president of Carleton College at North- 





® California Taxpayers’ Association Is Opposed to Federal Aid to Education, a statement 
by N. Bradford Treham, executive vice president, presented to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, April 22, 1955, Washington, D. C. 

2 Thid. 

2 Statement by W. J. Anderson, board member of Lufkin, Tex., School District, and 
delegate to the White House Conference on Aid to Education. 
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field, Minn., says hundreds of thousands of dollars were, and are, available to 
students from loan funds at Carleton but are not used because students refused 
to entail themselves to a future repayment obligation, and that the same situa- 
tion exists in most other colleges around the country. Always something for 
nothing. We need a crutch—lean on the Government. 

Last year, General Motors Corp., established a scholarship plan which, when 
fully operative in its 4th year, will cost the corporation $4,500,000 annually. 
The Ford Foundation furnished $20 million as the nucleus for a national merit 
scholarship fund to provide grants to gifted students; the Carneigie Corp. added 
another $500,000 to the kitty, the Sears, Roebuck Foundation $600,000 and others 
followed suit. The Ford Foundation also granted a whopping $260 million to the 
Nation’s privately supported colleges and universities to help boost their faculty 
salaries.“ And there is more. 

I hope that you will be too wise to permit this new attack upon States 
rights and the plan to further impoverish the States by adding new Federal 
taxes. I hope that you and this Congress will give a firm thumbs down on 
this dangerous program. 

Insofar as 1 am a taxpayer and legal resident of Orange County, Calif., I am 
taking the liberty of mailing copies of this letter to my other State and Federal 
representatives. 

I would, of course, appreciate your comments. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Ketvin W. A. Barttey (Major, USMC). 


STATEMENT OF OscAR V. ROSE 


Concerning: (1) Lack of Federal control experienced in connection with grants 
received from Public Law 815. The need for the extension of this legislation 
and for general school construction legislation in addition to this extension 
and (2) continued school facilities need to June 30, 1960. 


The pupil growth in the Midwest city school system has increased from 225 
pupils in 1942-43 to a present pupil load (1956-57) of 10,281 and an estimated 
pupil load of 12,687 to June 30, 1960. The school facilities need for this excep- 
tional growth has been financed jointly by the maximum local funds available 
under State law and by Federal grants approved provided under the terms of 
the Lanham Act and Public Law 815. 

In view of the excellent relationship experienced in receiving and using over 
$6 million in Federal funds during the past 6 years to assist us in meeting our 
school facilities need, and in view of the fact that there has been no Federal 
control experienced in the administration of these grants and because of the 
benefits which have accrued to more than 12,000 pupils in our school district, we 
sincerely trust that Public Law 815 will be extended beyond the present expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1958. Also, since past experience would indicate that we 
will not be eligible under the formulas of Public Law 815, extended, for the full 

2 million needed, we must reason that the shortage would accrue from the 

district’s inability to contribute its share under these formulas. Thus, this 
federally impacted district finds itself in the same position as we believe many 
other school districts in the Nation are in, that is unable to meet its responsi- 
bility in providing needed school facilities even after continuously making the 
maximum local effort limited by State law. In view of this we believe the 
Federal Government has an added responsibility in considering at least tem- 
porary general school construction assistance in such school districts. 

With further reference to the statement above that there has been no Federal 
control experienced in connection with the Federal funds received by this school 
district, three statements from our experience will at least lend support to this 
position. 

1. There has never been any control exerted in determining the amount of 
money to which this district has been entitled. The formulas in the bill make 
this point very easily determined. 

2. No changes have ever been required in our proposed plans for the construc- 
tion of the 38 projects constructed during the past 6 years. We have constructed 
exactly what we believed should be constructed. 





122 Human Events, November 24, 1956. 
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8. The sehool facilities now being used by this school district which were 
constructed under the 38 projects, partially or wholly financed by Federal grants, 
became the property of this school district immediately upon their completion 
and are now considered the property of the school district the same as those 
facilities constructed under the seven projects without Federal assistance. In 
fact it has been necessary to modify many of the facilities constructed under 
these projects in meeting the ever-increasing pupil load from 3,244 pupils Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, to the 10,281 pupils actively enrolled at the present time. At no 
time when we believed this modification was necessary did the Federal Govern- 
ment offer any criticism of our previous plans or attempt to exert any influence 
against the changes which the board of education proposed in view of the con- 
tinued growth. 

The growth and resultant need for additional school facilities in this school 
district has perhaps been the greatest percentagewise of any other district in 
the United States. These needs have been met in three phases. 


PHASE 1 


During World War II the district received 2 Federal projects under the 
Lanham Act to finance 2 different construction contracts providing office facili- 
ties, 23 classrooms, a small library, 6 toilet areas, and a combination gymnasium- 
auditorium at a total cost of $265,826.72. During the war this building was used 
for the entire school system, kindergarten through 12, but is now used only as 
1 of 3 junior high schools. 

PHASE 2 


In September 1945, and again in July 1946, the district voted the maximum 
bond issue under the 5-percent limitation at that time. With these funds and 
those accumulated from the 5-mill building levy for 4 years we constructed the 
first units of 2 new elementary schools and an addition to the Sooner Elementary 
School. Also, with materials obtained from salvaged buildings at Camp Gruber, 
Muskogee, Okla., we constructed a third elementary school. These 4 construction 
projects provided an additional 30 classrooms, 8 toilet areas, 1 small elementary 
auditorium at a total cost of $278,222.43. Thus, we had available on January 1, 
1950, 53 permanent classrooms with the other facilities indicated in which to 
house the 3,244 pupils in active membership during the 1949-50 school year. Ac- 
cording to Oklahoma standards we should have had 122 classrooms for this 
number of pupils which means that we were 69 classrooms short of the need. Of 
course, some of this need was met by the construction of temporary classrooms 
from war surplus buildings and through overcrowding both permanent and tem- 
porary classrooms. 

PHASE 3 


Since January 1, 1950, we have completed and occupied the facilities con- 
structed from 45 different construction projects involving the 5 sites in use at 
that time and 11 new sites acquired and developed since that time. At the 
present time we operate 12 elementary sites, 3 junior high school sites, and 2 
senior high school sites. 

The facilities constructed during this period included a total of 15 office areas, 
250 classrooms, 4 libraries, 69 toilet areas, 14 cafetoriums, 4 gymnasiums, 10 all 
purpose rooms, 9 clinics, 13 teacher workrooms, and 2 auditoriums. Thus, dur- 
ing the current year we have 303 permanent classrooms in which to house the 
10,281 pupils in active daily membership. Under Oklahoma standards this num- 
her of pupils would need 386 classrooms or 83 more than we now have. We 
presently use 67 strictly temporary classrooms making a total of 370 permanent 
and temporary classrooms being used to meet the need of 386. 

To finance this phase of our school construction we have voted a maximum bond 
issue each fiscal year, increasing to the 10 percent limitation on September 1, 
1955, and maintaining that maximum since. We have also voted the 5-miil 
building levy each year. In 1950 during the 2d session of the Slst Congress 
Public Law 815, which provides Federal aid to construct facilities in federally im- 
pacted school areas was enacted; 38 of the 45 construction projects during this 
time were financed jointly from local funds and those received under Public Law 
815, while 7 of them were financed wholly from local funds. The total cost of 
the 45 projects was $7,071,811.46 of which $5,208,579 was received from grants 
under Public Law 815 and $1.863,214.46 was provided from local sources. 
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FUTURE PLANS 


The board of education has proposed another maximum bond issue in the 
amount of $325,000 to be voted on at the annual school election March 26 and 
the Federal Government has allotted this district an additional $906,300 for in- 
creased federally connected students since July 1, 1956, to the present date and 
the future increase estimated to June 30, 1958, which is the present expiration 
date of this legislation. Thus, we are in the process of planning additional 
facilities which we hope to have under construction by May 1 and completed by 
Thanksgiving time at an estimated cost of $1,200,000. 

These plans include the remodeling of some of the facilities in our two senior 
high schools which were orginally constructed for a much smaller pupil load 
than now exist, and the first unit of a new elementary school. Also, additions 
to 7 existing sites are planned making a total of 8 different construction projects. 
These additional facilities consist of 3 office areas, 48 classrooms, 8 toilet areas, 
2 all-purpose rooms, 2 clinics, and 2 teacher workrooms. Thus, for the 1957-58 
school year, when this construction is completed, we will have a total of 346 
classrooms for our conservatively estimated 11,083 pupils. The need at that 
time will be 416 classrooms under Oklahoma standards, or 70 short, and we may 
expect to continue using the 67 temporary classrooms presently in use. 

Estimating our pupil increase for the next 2 years, or until June 30, 1960, at 
that experienced during the current year, we may expect a further increase of 
1,604 pupils or a total pupil load of 12,687 pupils. This will create a need for 
60 more Classrooms or a total need of 130 after the presently planned construc- 
tion is completed and in use. This construction, based on our experience since 
January 1, 1950, is estimated to cost $2,828,725. Continuing our policy of voting 
a maximum bond issue and continuing the policy of voting a 5-mill building levey 
each year, we can expect to provide approximately $780,000 of this amount 
locally which leaves us short slightly over $2 million of our need June 30, 1960. 





RESOLUTION OF BATON RovuGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas a summary of publie schools financing bills introduced during the 
opening weeks of the 85th Congress indicates a wide range of views of the proper 
role of the Federal Government in the field of public education with proposals 
for annual Federal expenditures for education varying from $300 million to $1 
billion ; and 

Whereas all of these bills represent a proposed departure from the traditional 
concept of State and community responsibility for financing our public school 
system in that they recommend Federal intervention of a type that has never 
been approved by the Congress; and 

Whereas a clear-cut analysis of the shortage of school classrooms is difficult 
to obtain due to the inability of distinguishing between classrooms actually 
needed and those which would be idealistically desirable; and 

Whereas the certainty of States who are able, but unwilling to meet their school 
needs receiving financial subsidization from other more heavily burdened tax- 
payers of other States is questionable; and 

Whereas there is a strong possibiilty of Federal intervention in public school 
financing reducing the sense of local initiative and responsibility essential to 
constant improvement of our schools: and 

Whereas Federal programs tend to perpetuate themselves even though insti- 
tuted originally for a limited period ; and 

Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has adopted the basic 
policy declaration: “The American public school system is traditionally and dis- 
tinctively a community affair; the States and local school districts should accept 
full responsibility for financing and direction of their public schools”: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the education committee go on record as being strongly opposed 
to the proposals to establish new programs of Federal aid for school construction 
currently being introduced in the present session of Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the Louisiana con- 
gressional delegation and other Federal governmental officials concerned. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by the board of directors of the Baton 
Rouge Chamber of Commerce on March 8, 1957. 

Harvey H. Posner. President. 
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[Article from Tax Foundation’s Monthly Tax Features, February 1957] 


Tax BURDEN ExceEDs AID IN 14 STATES 


The line would be mighty short in front of a street corner stand where a sign 
proclaimed : “$1 given for every $2.45 you give me.” 

But few of the Nation’s taxpayers recognize this situation when it applies in 
the case of Federal aid to the States. 

But it is a fact. According to a formula worked out by the Tax Foundation, 
a State’s share of the tax burden needed to support the aid program often 
exceeds what the State gets as its share of the program. 

Thus, Delaware in fiscal 1956 is estimated to have paid out $2.45 in taxes to 
support the aid program—while getting only $1 as its share in return. 

There is no such thing as free Federal money. The sums turned over to the 
States and localities as aid all have the same source—the taxes you and you 
and you pay to the Federal Government in the first place. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association recently noted that contrary to popular 
belief, only 23 percent of the Nation’s huge Federal aid spending represents 
money transferred from so-called rich to poor States. The rest—-77 percent— 
isn’t aid at all, according to the NJTA. It is just round-trip money collected 
in taxes and returned with strings attached for federally controlled spending 
schemes. 

The most recent compilation shows that in fiscal 1956, 14 States paid more 
as their share of the Federal tax burden than they received in aid. The figures 
below tell the story. 


Federal grants 


1} | 


| 

| | |} Amount |} Amount 

| Pay- Esti- paid for || Pay- Est | paid for 
State | ments mated | each dol- State ments mated | each dol- 

| to State | burden lar re- to State | burden | lar re- 

ceived | ceived 

| 
Millions | Millions Millions | Millions 

Alabama....._.._- $94.3 | $33. 6 $0. 36 || Nebraska__-- $34. 6 | $22. 8 $0. 66 
cs 8 kes 7 31.4 16.1 -51 || Nevada 14.1] 6.7 | 48 
Arkansas. ......-.- 56.9 | 17.5 | .31 |} New Hampsbire-- 9 | 12.1 | 1.02 
California..........| 308.8 324. 2 | 1.05 || New Jersey__.._._-| 57.4 137.6 | 2. 40 
Colorado.__- 50.9 | 30.9 6! New Mexico | 33. 4 11.4 34 
Connecticut. . - 31.0 68. 5 2.2 New York = 2 245. 5 447.4 1. 82 
Delaware_.....-- .| 7.0 17.1 2.45 || North Carolina-- 85. 2 | 48.3 57 
PB ac ac ap nn aka 76.9 | 71.5 . 93 North Dakota.- -- 18.9 | 8. 4 | 44 
Georgia..........- 92. 5 45.6 | }. <a 122.2} 206.8 | 1. 69 
ae 18.8 | 8.7 46 || Oklahoma.......-- | 95.7 | 33. 2 | . 35 
ON “eee | 1486) 243.7 | 1.64 || Oregon.--.--.--- 34.3 | 32.9 % 
Raine adaatee 56.0 81.6 1.46 || Pennsylvania_- 156. 4 | 235.3 | 1. 5 
Psst. wricni 54.1 41. ¢ 77 || Rhose Island_- 20. 6 | 18.5 . 89 
atu 52.0 34.2 66 | South Carolina. ..-| 46.6 22.8 | . 49 
Kentucky-~--...--. 71. 5 36. 9 . §2 || South Dakota... 21.1 RT 3 38 
Louisiana._....... 107.8 39.3 . 36 || Tennessee. --- 75.7 41. ¢ 5 
MNO io cine 22.3 15.8 | LC eee 190.1] = 147.7 | 78 
Maryland_.- 53.8 90. 0 G7 tl RRR ss anaes 24.8 | 12.1 | 49 
Massachusetts 90. ¢ 120. 5 1.34 || Vermont... 10. 4 | 6.4 | . 62 
Michigan ae 111.0 176. 2 1.59 || Virginia_- Sana 62. 2 56. 1 90 
Minnesota_-_-_------ 64.8 By 89 || Washington --.-- 66.3 | 52. 4 | 79 
Mississippi-_-_..--- 57.2 16. 4 29 || West Virginia.... 47.1 | 24.2 | 61 
Missouri. 130. 6 86. 9 67 || Wisconsin 58.0 71.5 | 1.2 
Montana... 21. 4 | 11.7 5: yoming 14 )} $2 


[Front-page editorial from the Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia, 'Pa., 


8, 1957] 


March 


AN BprrortaAL—FeEpERAL Ap ror ScHoot CoNSTRUCTION—WHAT ARE THE Facts? 


(By Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia) 


“No one disputes the facts.” This platitude seems to be the armorplate of 
the conformist editor who discusses the proposed legislation for Federal aid to 
school construction. With a few more platitudes on local control he divests the 
Federal Government of any responsibility for the use of the funds it is to be 
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authorized to turn over to the States to meet their “ever-expanding enrollment” 
and approves a blank check for the State educational authorities to spend at 
their discretion. 

But what are the facts? Not all editors are conformists. Some worthwhile 
critics have analyzed the figures supplied by the United States Office of Education, 
the National Educational Association, the various State superintendents, the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools (and its successor organi- 
zation)—they have examined the estimates and found them a jungle of guess- 
work. 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, now acknowledges that it is fruitless to play the “numbers” game. But 
without the numbers, what guide has a Senator or Congressman for his con- 
science when he is asked to vote an appropriation? 

How thick the jungle is may be seen from two tables of estimates submitted to 
the participants in the White House Conference on Education in December 1955. 
These are estimates based on projections from complete data supplied by 21 
States in one case and by 23 in another. 

Rather than waste time on guesses suported by such meager data, it will be 
more profitable to analyze more recent tables supplied by the United States 
Office of Education for 1955-56 and 1956-57. The first lists a public-school reg- 
istration for the fall of 1955 or 30,532,000 pupils, of whom 2,263,000 are listed as 
‘pupils in excess of normal capacity of accessible publicly owned school plants 
in use.” Nine nonreporting States are included in the total, with estimates sup- 
plied by the Office of Education. 

The table which provides this information (No. 1385, p. 116, Statistical Ab- 
stracts of the United States, 1956) carries also a list, by States, of classrooms 
scheduled for completion in 1956. The number of rooms is 67,098. At 30 pupils 
per classroom (the number commonly used for such calculations), these new 
rooms would accommodate 2,012,940 pupils. Not all the classrooms would be 
in the places whence the respective needs were reported, but further analysis 
can reveal the weak spots. 

It has been reported officially that 62,766 classrooms were completed during 
the school year 1955-56. (U. S. Office of Education, Circular No. 490, Jan- 
uary 1957.) The plans announced by 20 States envisioned complete coverage 
for current needs, 7 of them with adequate coverage for a few years in advance. 
Six States which reported no shortage were providing for 148,700 pupils; & 
others were preparing to handle between 80 and 90 percent of their surplus, and 
7 between 50 and 70 percent. There were ups and downs in achievement of goals, 
but there was nothing phenomenal in the list, with the exception of certain 
shrinkages in estimates of overcrowding. 

The 10 remaining States (including the District of Columbia) offer an inter- 
esting study. They provide 40 percent of the alleged overcrowding of classrooms, 
but only 4 percent of the increase in population from the 1950 census to July 1956 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census, and 7.7 percent of the increased public- 
school registration for the same period. 





Asserted Population 6-year 1950-55 new 
State over- increase or enrollment dwellings 
crowding (decrease) increase 
aa ; ‘i aetna iced i deere tatl il te EE 
Alabama a 300, 000 | 56, 000 40, 000 | 70, 400 
Arkansas 88, 400 | (115, 000) 11, 000 29/000 
District of Columbia. -- ; sik - 8, 878 56, 000 | 10, 000 | 25, 300 
lowa. = 3 64, 000 69, 000 40, 000 | 15, 700 
Kentucky 65, 000 | 72, 000 | 33, 000 | 44, 500 
Minnesota. -.. a 126, 000 | 255, 000 117, 000 80, 300 
Mississippi 150, 000 | (61, 000) 14, 500 | 28, 800 
South Dakota | 18, 330 40, 000 17, 000 | 11, 500 
Washington | 77, 231 | 976, 000 | 115, 000 75, 400 
West Virginia. - } 17, 000 | (23, 000) | 10, 000 | 19, 440 
Total___- 914, 939 | 625, 000 | 407, 500 | 431, 340 
United States total... 2, 263,000 | 15, 621,000 5, 462, 000 | 7, 267, 000 
Percent of total. _.. ; 7 


40. 4 4 7.7 5.9 








It should be noted that the District of Columbia, Iowa, and Washington an- 
nounced plans for 1956 construction that would cover between 40 and 50 percent 
of their needs; Minnesota and West Virginia planned to achieve 30 percent, with 
Kentucky and South Dakota close behind. 
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What progress are these States making in the effort to meet their needs with- 
out Federal aid? The January 1957 report of the Office of Education shows the 
following interesting items: 


! 


| 
Asserted | 1-year enroll- | New class- | New class- 
State over- | ment increase rooms, | rooms, 
crowding | 1955-56 | 1956-57 
— - | | ' a 
I io Seppe aw cthaigs 287,000 | 25, 000 | 556 | 4107 
RNG oii 5. sew sedcceens aint : | 93, 000 | 6, 000 | 396 350 
District of Columbia. ------.--- ;. 15, 900 900 170 1) 
Iowa_.__..- eeNes Sone Ae 30, 000 | (—49, 000 400 | 450 
Kentucky-_-- $i EAE 5 60, 000 | —700 1, 098 SI 
Minnesota - . 92, 400 | 19, 000 | 1,043 | 1, 200 
Mississippi-_---- . ; acai 76, 720 8, 000 | 350 600 
South Dakota_______- * | 3, 661 | 9, 000 | 213 | 125 
meen 3 eS bo cs 81, 138 49, 000 | 1, 322 | 1, 417 
Se hs. ds udd dcuebbdcd anda J 19, 500 } 10, 500 | 300 | 450 
Frnecvevaipnstoene-ae sealant ah 
BONE: foe ck eae es sa 759, 319 127, 400 | 5, 848 5, 849 
BNR a ea nse taownatuneecbeca aeneebeaceeat | 49,700 | ; 
| npiathitebcaleataie -- i“ |— 
a } 4 700 | cis tan 
Percent of United States total.....-........- 33 | Tv | 8.5 
} | 


South Dakota will overcome its shortages this year; West Virginia will achieve 
60 percent and Washington 50 percent of their respective goals, and Kentucky 
and Minnesota 40 percent. lIowa’s reported drop of 49,000 in enrollment and of 
34,000 in overcrowding suggest the correction of an error in last year’s data; 
its plans for this year should take care of more than 40 percent of its asserted 
overcrowding. 

The case in Mississippi is special. Its asserted overcrowding dropped 73,280, 
in spite of an enrollment gain of 8,000 and a net gain of only 275 classrooms 
(350 were built and 75 were abandoned). This is mentioned only as an illus- 
tration of how far we still are from good factual information. 

With the goal so near achievement, a reappraisal is surely in order. The 
mobility of the population is of far greater importance to this reappraisal than 
is the increase in births. For this reason the item of new houses built in 
1950-55 is introduced. A new house starts a chain reaction that involves on the 
average about seven moves. The new houses built in the 6-year period aver- 
aged 1,120,000 a year; about 30 million people moved every year; the population 
grew at the rate of 2,100,000 per year. When one family moved to a new house, 
other families moved up, each looking for better quarters—but quarters where 
there were existing schools. Some of these schools in urban centers have 
needed additions, but many of them were half empty and some of them were 
closed. New schools were needed in the new areas of population. 

For the most part, new houses represent improved economic conditions and 
ability to pay taxes for schools. An exception should be noted for public low- 
rent housing ; but this presents no great school problem as a rule, since it usually 
represents either slum clearance or the use of marginal land in cities which 
have the ability to enlarge existing structures or build new schools. 

With this background, we look for a relationship between increased em- 
rollment and new houses. The latter total 7,267,000 for the 6 years under study 
(since the 1950 census); the enrollment increase (including 1,200,000 in the 
nonpublie schools) is 6,662,000, only 600,000 less than the number of new houses. 
The analyst may note a serious discrepancy when the population increase is out 
of line with the enrollment increase and the number of new houses is out of 
line with either or both. 

With this foreword we may take a second look at Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
West Virginia, with declines in population of 199,000 and enrollment increases of 
49,800. It is quite possible that all the figures are correct, but the facts need to be 
checked. 

Even in the States which are meeting their needs adequately there is need 
for this check. (The “numbers game” is yielding results.) Massachusetts is 
credited with a population increase of 101,000 and an enrollment increase of 
exactly the same figure, 101,000. Maine has lost 17,000 in population and 
gained 19,000 in public school enrollments. Oklahoma and Vermont between them 
have lost 22,000 in population and gained 32,000 in registration. 
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One final word on “the facts.” Many reports of public school enrollment seem 
to contain the night school registration—which does not require additional class- 
rooms. This item amounted to 1,440,973 in 1951-52 (Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, ch. 3, p. 10). A complete report for a 
school year (as opposed to an October report) will contain more than 3 percent 
duplication, as a result of 3 percent migration between States during the year, 
plus transfers from other than public systems. This duplication amounts to 
practically a million annually at the present time. 

Hundreds of thousands of pupils spend an extra year in elementary school 
because a prevailing theory of education decrees that they should not be taught to 
read until they show “reading readiness.” A Bureau of the census projection 
of enrollment for 1953 showed 4,718,000 in the first grade, and 3,670,000 in the 
second grade for the following year—the same group, minus 1,048,000. A foot- 
note gives this explanation: “The figures for first grade enrollment include 
‘repeaters’ as well as those children entering school for the first time. Although 
this situation is true for other grades as well, the proportion of ‘repeaters’ is 
much greater in the first grade than in any other. This fact is reflected by the 
sharp drop in enrollment between first and second grades.” 

This projection is confirmed by the October 1955 census report on school en- 
rollment, which shows 935,000 “over-age”’ pupils in the public elementary schools. 

Finally, it seems appropriate to ask whether the reduction of 18 percent in 
home construction in 1956 should not call for a proportionate reduction in class- 
room construction—at least in that portion of it which is projected for the 
new developments canceled as a result of the tight money market which pre- 
vails at present. 

“No one disputes the facts.” Quite so, but will someone please assemble the 
facts? 


{Front-page editorial from the Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia, Pa., March 


15, 1957] 
AN EpDIToRIAL—D0OEs FEDERAL Atip MEAN FEDERAL CONTROL? 
(By the Most Reverend John F. O'Hara, C. 8. C., archbishop of Philadelphia) 


“Congress might as well drop the idea of Federal aid to education unless some- 
thing is done about it this year.” This statement is attributed to Secretary 
Folsom of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, in his testimony at 
the House subcommittee hearings on the current proposal for Federal aid to 
school construction. 

“QO. K., so drop it,” is the heading to the Indianapolis Star’s editorial on this 
testimony. The Star adds: “We had not expected such quick, official confirma- 
tion of our own recent editorial remarks that, ‘The urge for speed in Federal 
action stems from an obvious cause. It’s almost now or never. The way things 
are going, pretty soon there won’t be any more problem.’ ” 

Secretary Folsom’s departmental publications give us material for his conclu- 
sions. With an assist from Construction Review (a joint publication of the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor) we find more than ample justification 
for the statement that 470,000 classrooms for public schools were built since 
the war, and we have the authority of the United States Office of Education 
(Circular No. 490, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, January 
1957) for the estimate of 69,200 classrooms to be added during the 1956-57 school 
year. 

(To verify the 470,000 total, use table 953, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1956. This shows a total of $10,778 million of 1947-49 value spent for 
publie school construction, 1945-55. The expenditure in dollars of current value 
is shown in table 952 as $12,501 million. Secretary Folsom’s Circular No. 490, 
mentioned above, gives 62,800 as the number of classrooms built in 1955-56; 
applying this to the total dollars spent in the 1955 calendar year, we find that the 
estimated cost per classroom is $30,000. At that price per room, the total 
number of rooms supplied in the 1945-55 period is 368,000; add to this the 
62,800 total of last year, and the number mounts to 430,000. The difference of 
40,000 is easily explained by the cost differential between the North and the 
South. The South has about 3 percent more population than the North Central 
States, but the public school population of the South is 22 percent greater; the 
higher birthrate in the South, and the higher rate of parochial schools in the 
North Central States give the basis for this difference, which is accelerated by 
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migration of adults from the South. Construction costs are much lower in the 
South than in the North, and if we apply even a 10 percent differential we can 
safely raise the 430,000 classrooms to 470,000. ) 

Secretary Folsom’s Circular No. 490 tells us that 1,038,000 classrooms were 
available for public-school children last September, and that 69,200 are scheduled 
for completion this year. We should have, therefore, almost 540,000 new class- 
rooms in use this fall. This presents an interesting phenomenon: Practically 
one-half of the classrooms to be in use next September will have been built since 
the end of the war. The increase in school registration since the war is approxi- 
mately 10 million pupils, elementary and secondary. (Sources: Circular No. 
490, Biennial Survey of Education, and Census, December 6, 1956.) Of that 
increase, approximately 1,750,000 were in nonpublic schools last year. Tor the 
8,250,000 increase in the public schools, some 14 million desks in new buildings 
have been provided, and the new capacity will add another 2 million desks next 
September. 

The only Federal aid contributed to this construction program was $436,- 
492,000 in federally affected school districts, certain other school districts, and 
on Federal property. The contribution of the patrons of nonpublic schools was 
much more notable. At $30,000 a classroom and 30 pupils to a class, the various 
school authorities would have to spend $1,750 million to house that increase. 

“O. K., so drop it,” seems a natural conclusion. But those who have watched 
the pressure of the National Education Association’s drive for Federal aid over 
several decades will not conclude too easily that the matter will be dropped. 
Federal control has surely been the objective of this drive. 

It took many years for the NEA to achieve Cabinet status for education, and 
we are not too sure that the professionals were pleased to have their pet project 
lumped with health and welfare when the victory was won. 

One of the affiliates of the NEA, the National School Boards Association, seems 
to have gotten out of hand this year. Since its reorganization in St. Louis 
in 1949, this board has worked closely with the American Association of School 
Administrators, a powerful affiliate of the NEA. It is reported by the Brooklyn 
Tablet that 2 resolutions on Federal aid were presented to the convention this 
year, 1 for aid and 1 against it, and that both were tabled by a 4 to 1 vote. 

It is further reported that in another session of the convention such aid was 
debated, and that Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, castigated the delegates for “dodging this vital issue.” His 
opponent, Bert W. Levit, president, California School Boards Association, stated 
that in his opinion, Federal aid would bring Federal controls and interference 
in the public schools. 

At the 1955 convention the professionals had an easier time with the National 
School Boards Association delegates. The convention adopted a statement of 
beliefs and policies which on many points mirrors the thought and at times 
repeats the words of NEA and its various affiliates. We call attention to two 
points in this statement: 

“7, With respect to the support of public education, the National School 
Boards Association recommends: 

“(e) That, in principle, funds from Federal and other sources outside the 
State, intended for the assistance of public education, shall be administered by 
the State education agency through the local boards of education in accordance 
with State policy and without restriction other than simple accounting of 
receipts and disbursements.” [Italics added.] 

What this means is pointed out forcefully by Roger Freeman: 

“Recent school-aid bills do not require acceptance or approval of the funds and 
of the distribution plans by the State legislature or by the governor. The chief 
State school officers would thus get a power they never had: independence from 
the State legislature and from their constituencies. It would make them an 
imperium in imperio, separated from the rest of State government, a foree which 
by Federal legislation has funds and authority for which it is accountable to 
nobody. 

“The struggle for Federal aid on the part of school administrators thus emerges 
not only as a fight for higher salaries but also as an attempt to wrest control 
from a constituency which has become unruly, and which can be held in check 
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only if the size of the available funds does not depend upon its consent” [Italics 
added.] (Federal Aid to Education, Boon or Bane, p. 44). 

The second point to which we draw attention is this: 

“17. Because of the universal, nonpartisan nature of the educational process, 
the National School Boards Association will continue to work for the establish- 
ment of a National Board of Education, composed of outstanding lay citizens, 
and having jurisdiction over an independent Office of Education, administered 
by a United States Commissioner of Education appointed by the Board as its 
executive officer.” 

Since the volume from which this is quoted is the 1956 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators, and since this volume contains a 250- 
page dissertation on school board-superintendent relationships which outlines 
definitely the limits of the Board’s power and places a no-trespass sign on the 
superintendent’s field of action, and since the statement emphasizes that the 
school board “has the legal responsibility for the conduct of the school, and is the 
only agency in the community that does,” are we guilty of false suspicion and 
rash judgment when we suggest the possibility that the NBA and its affiliates 
do envision and do plan Federal control of education? 

Is this just another witch hunt? Have we mistaken the footprint of an angel 
for something heavier? Nothing of the sort. We do not question the good 
faith of the delegates of the National School Boards Association who voted 
for the 1955 statement. However, mindful of the trend to collectivism among 
leading school administrators which the late Congressman Paul W. Shafer, of 
Michigan, pointed out in his documented address to the House of Representatives 
on March 21, 1952, we have examined the NSBA document carefully. The benign 
interpretation we should like to give to the paragraph quoted is ruled out by 
the second paragraph of the article, which reads: 

“Pending the attainment of the goal set forth above, the National School Boards 
Association approves the plan for the Lay Advisory Committee on Education to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, with the United States Com- 
missioner of Education acting as Secretary of the Committee without vote.” 

This plainly reads: “Today, advice ; tomorrow, control.” 

It seems that the National School Boards Association did get out of control 
at the Atlantic City convention. In connection with their grassroots reaction 
we note the remark attributed to Dr. Paul Misner, president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, on the last day of the convention. He is 
quoted as saying that he doubts the value of citizen groups to the school system. 
The report, if true, must have come as a shock to the Carnegie Corp., which in its 
January 1956 report mentioned that it had voted another $500,000 to the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, the organization that has sponsored 
these groups and has interrupted radio programs over the country with high 
pressure announcements for Federal aid to schools, (Dr. Misner has consistently 
advocated moderation on critical issues. ) 

If the announced objective of a National School Board is achieved and this 
3oard becomes the only agency in the Nation that has legal responsibility for 
the schools, having jurisdiction over an independent Office of Education, admin- 
istered by a United States Commissioner of Education appointed by the Board 
as its executive officer, the local control to which all advocates of Federal aid 
now pay lipservice will surely be abolished and the Nation’s children will be 
placed under a monolithic administration. The suppression of nonpublic schools 
by existing totalitarian governments leads us to take a dim view of the prospects 
of parochial schools in such a contingency. 

If we carry the announced objective one step further we can discern the skele- 
ton organization of this future national body which will control our schools. We 
und it in the membership list of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors aS published in the 1956 yearbook. Individual members total more than 
10,000, of whom more than 1,600 have a doctorate (usually from the teachers’ 
college of a university). However, while 144 different universities and colleges 
are represented in this list, 956 of the degrees come from 14 institutions which 
serve 12 or more States with supervisory personnel in important positions. (Ten 
percent of the colleges furnish 60 percent of the leaders.) These 14 institutions, 
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with the number of States they serve and the number of individuals with the 
doctor’s degree from the respective institutions, is shown in the following table: 





| 
University or college | Number of ot Number of 
ine ates se ahd individuals 
meio atid enmnenen ——— —-]| ecmmimnemes 
ess 26500) 5k Saeed Mebiadenacnkedae wae ches a — 47 he 380 
Iowa. Soneaiceesethes ‘nn sana fan E ; | 26 51 
Harvard : Se 2% 4s 
New York University - J old : ‘ a. 4 I 20 107 
ESD IE oe wis BUS Stein. ata salad i Dei acRcaetill 19 48 
I sci eo 18 56 
Missouri---.--- Stas ore eco er Pick 16 42 
es ii ticnbeisb cele re a ‘ : ‘ Seabee i i 16 38 
ON ee es oe ott bi bein nicutia boas nota aa : 15 | 27 
Mivhigan...__. Pee a jceiiiiea naa 14 | 31 
George Peabody Teachers. ; - 13 | 35 
Minnesota__ vol Fa ety a Mas en, eee ‘ } 13 17 
Lote MONRO 2 oc 5. 4.5 bk <n. 0% = based ea sheik aiaeeicaiets 12 54 
Nebraska..._..- ‘i dbhitash heck daxmiadbticasaes sep Riacaaeeeen i 22 
! 





Limitations of space bid us withhold comment on the basic philosophy of this 
or that institution and on Deweyism in its current developments. Comment on 
these matters is abundant these days, in books, periodicals, and editorial 
columns. We simply bring to the attention of our readers that the interlocking 
directorate is present and can take over if the National School Board is estab- 
lished and the United States Office of Education becomes an independent agency, 
with a United States Commissioner of Education, appointed by the Board, as its 
executive officer. 





KentTUcKy ScHoor Boarps ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Lexington, Ky., March 20, 1947 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. Barry, 
Education and Labor Committee, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN BatLEy: In order to get the records straight with respect 
to the position of the Kentucky boards of education on Federal aid for public 
school building construction, I wish to state the following resolution was adopted 
by representatives of the Kentucky School Boards Association at its annual 
meeting in Louisville on March 13. The vote was approximately 200 favoring 
the resolution to 6 or 7 opposing. “We reaffirm our support for Federal aid for 
public school buildings and request that all of our members promptly send 
letters or telegrams to their Senator or Representative favoring such legis- 
lation.” 

This letter is being sent because it is our understanding that Mr. C. A. Coleman, 
a member of the Fayette County Board of Education, appeared before the com- 
mittee opposing Federal aid and left the impression that many Kentucky boards of 
education did not want Federal aid for school building construction. 

The opposite is true. Practically all of our boards favor Federal aid for school 
building construction. Kentucky needs Federal aid badly. Many of our school 
districts do not have the resources to construct the buildings needed now to house 
the children. The situation is growing worse each year. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. Meece, Executive Secretary 


WE, THE PEOPLE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 1957. 


PETITION AGAINST FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The following data is taken from the report of the Education Committee of 
President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations—not to be confused 
with the White House Conference on Education. 

From 1900 to 1955 public school enrollment doubled. But school operating 
costs multiplied 43 times. 

State and local governments have increased school funds faster than enroll- 
ment, faster than prices and other public services. 
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In 1900 school funds equaled 11% percent of national income. 


funds equaled 4 percent of 


national income. 


In 1955 school 


United Nations world survey finds United States has highest per capita 


expenditure for education. 


The number of teachers has consistently risen faster than number of pupils. 
“We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools, or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system * * * Federal aid is not necessary, either for current 
operating expenses for public schools or for capital expenditures for new school 


facilities.” 


America’s outstanding authorities on political science agree that Federal aid 
to education would lead to Federal dictation over education. 


We strongly urge you to vote against the Federal aid to schools bill. 


legislation would be a foot 


Name 


SO OT 
Marie Rockener. 
Edward L. Moore.....-.--------| 
Barbara J. Moore..--......-.--- 
Robert E. Collins... 
Roland E. Martiny_- ci 
Wanda Maxine Martiny-__--.-- 
WE Oy. See ci on wakes ein 
Mrs. William R. Harrison......-| 
Mrs. William G. Weiss_-. 
Mrs. Jack J. Flynn... 
James B. Wright_- ‘ ease 
Mrs. James B. Wright. caoal 
Mrs. James L. Rowe... 
William B. Weiss 
AC EEE 
Marie Morgan. - -. 
J. B. Morgan_... 
i a ncaa dae 
Ruth Pinkston_- oes 
Arthur C. Stevenson-..-____- 
Elmer T. Ley--.-.-.--- 
LaRee Smith__.._- 
i SEs I. cscruscoseclecepeeel 
Helen Neidlinger 
Emil H. Bruning 
Jane W. Hawley. 
J. Henry O. Hebert 
Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Fousset 
Dr. and Mrs, G. K, Thompson... 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Jenkins--.-.- 
Mrs. Melvin Frazier. ........... 
Mrs. Norman Harper... .....--.- 








Norman Harper................. . 


William G. Shawley-...........- 
Emma J. Walterhouse__.-_- 
Jessie D. Case... ._- 
Harry T. Evingston 
William Post 
Ismelda Post 


0.8 
M. W. Rabourn 
EE gsi cn ctnimcmstinnn 
Raymond Gerond. 
MIGOS Ws Cin cc cacccccccicccs 
Omer J. Smith_-_- 
Lloyd McCarty_. 
Acton Lawes..-. 


~_| 1447 tame lllinois St, Indianapolis, Ind 


| 5757 Rosslyn, Indianapolis, Ind 


| 7210 Steven Lane, Indian: apolis, 0 a OmEE 


| 53 West 34th St., 


in the door toward socialism. 


Address 


37 Rosemere Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. --- 
do 


.do. 
R. R. 1, , Nineveh, FA a 
4812 Barlow, Indi: anapolis, Ind_- 

Ge cine 
3820 North Dearborn, Indian: apolis, Ind__ 
4619 Broadway, Indians apolis, Ind_ easel 
R. R. 18, Box 285, Indianapolis, Ind__.-......-- 
5844 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind 


Re ae ee 
R. R. 18, Box 285, Indianapolis, Ind__..___--- 
R. R. 18, Box 286, Indianapolis, Ind 


| 3360 North Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind- 


do. ‘ aaagi 
Indianapolis, Ind__---- 
do 

2337 North T: ilbot, Indianapolis, ie sn 
65 West 34th St., Indianapolis, tains 

3442 Salem St., Indianapolis, Se tthicinrwnane 
61 “— - 34th St., Indianapolis, Ind 
3360 North Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind 
344 North Bolton, Ind {anapolis, Ind 
439 Buckingham, Indianapolis, Ind-.........-. 
7757 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind____ 
5921 East Washington, Indianapolis, BE ccncaa 
5257 Sadler Dr., Indianapolis, Ind_...........- 
6103 Lowell Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
520 — Dr., Indianapolis, Ind 


e we South Butter, Indianapolis_................ 


111 North Wabash, Chicago, Ill._............. 
3729 § } eee Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind 


5901 East Washington, Indianapolis, Ind 
Acton, Ind 


Such 


Occupation 


Postal clerk. 
Homemaker. 
Post office. 
Homemaker. 
Postal clerk. 
Postal carrier. 
Homemaker. 
Post Office clerk, 
Housewife. 

Do. 
Engineer. 
Housewife. 

Do. 
Investment analyst. 
Science. 
Housewife. 
Salesman. 

Store manager. 

Do. 
Pharmacist. 
Store owner. 
Clerk. 





Printer. 
Secretary. 
Custodian, 
Housewife. 
Music. 
Surgeon. 
Podiatrist, 
Milk salesman, 
Housewife. 
Do. 
Sales engineer, 
Teacher. 
Housewife. 
Teacher. 
Publisher. 
Bank teller. 
Housewife. 
Do. 
Farmer, 


| Ely Lilly employee. 
Retired teacher. 
Farmer. 


; -| Lumberman. 
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